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= FOR JANUARY PUBLICATION 
O MARXISM 


GI D. H. COLE and N. A, HOLDAWAY 


Crown 8uvo., 55. net. 


What is Marxism? Is it a religion, a philosophy, an economic 
analysis, « political theory, or gil or none of these? . 

In this volumesfour writers of established reputation, each of 
them an expert in his own ‘sphere, have written for ihe general 
reader and the student of modcrn tendercies a critical ex- 
planation of what they consider to be the essentials of 
Marxism. 


THE COMMUNIST 
ANSWER TO THE 
WORLD’S NEEDS 


.By JULIUS F. HECKER, Ph.D, 


Sociology.” Demy bro., 8/6 net. 


in the course of twenty discussions almost every vital topic 
of to-day is subjected to analysis, amongst the most notable 
discussions being those on the World Market, the Monetary 
Problem, Douglasism, ‘Technocracy, Roosevelts “New 
Deal, the Soviet Five-Year Plans, the Possibilities of Plan- 
ning under Capitalism, World Peace, Fascism, thé Far East, 
Soviet-American Relations, Communit Cultural Revoiv- 
tion, the Revaluation of Tudividuality, Social Incentives, and 
50 On. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
MOSCOW DIALOGUES 


By JULIUS F. HECKER, Ph.D. 
~ Demy 8v0. 8/6 net. 
“A clear, fascinating, challenging exposition of a living 
philosophy.”— The Adelphi. “A bork of outstanding im- 
portance.” —Church Times. 
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THE ADELPHI 


The following contributions, 1 back numbers which you may 


have missed, will be of interest to you 


sE RIE DRICH ENGELS: 


Dialectical Materialism ...... (JUNE & JULY 
SHERWOOD “ANDERSON: 
Logit Dance osien: oE trese (JULY 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD: 
_ Extracts from a Notebook eater E (JAN. 
_pOBERT GRAVES: . F 
An Incomplete Cumplete Skelton ......... (DEC. 
WALDO FRANK: 
the Body of Lenin yer ETE i... (JULY 
J- MIDDLETON MURRY: E 
Interruption by Stalin osese. wee (AUG, 
The Moral Basis of Rev a Zot “ih (Mar. 
JOHN STRACHEY: ` > 
The “Isolation” of RUSTA Foennec. (FEB. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY: 
Obstacle Rate. veistacrmarerasseiasmeneates (APRIL 
MAX ete ad 
Beauty and . . Freud.. T (OCT. 


| STELLA SENSON: 
Correct Reply ioan Ass’s Bray.........{APRIL 


JAMES YOUNG: 


Implications of Adlerism..... 


LEON CHESTOV: 
Death and Sleep ..ccccecscccsneeeccsseceees (MAR. 


MALACHI WHITAKER: : 
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D. IL LAWRENCE AND IRVING BABBITT. . H. B. Parkes 
\ FUIT MOUNTAIN saeriniriii nieri a «a Yone NOREN 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL CLASSES...... he ate Neots 
| James Stirling and André Philip 
è POEMS UEA eee .. John Hewitt and Freda Bond 
VAL STORY ienai ueniat Hubert Nicholson 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS............ Max Plowman 
THE DIPLOMATS HOW'S HOW 2.5 ecces Jack Common 
YHE MASOCHIST: A STORY...... asad. We fand 
z INTERLUDE: A PLAY............-. . Allan Henderson 
1 MR. O’CASEY AND “LOVE ON THE DOLE”......4, Z. 
° THE SWEEPER SWEPT UP....... ere The Sweeper Lp 


THE ADELPHI FORUM. .D. K. N., G. W., R. Shackleton, 
N. A. Holdaway, EF, Meade 


REVIEWS, . George Owe ll, ee West, Rayner Heppenstall, 
Glyn Jones 
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“Terrible and heart-breaking realism.” 
a ——Daily Telegraph. 
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CALIBAN 
SHRIEKS | 

ts , 
| . Wie 
l SACK HILTON. 6s. aet 
| ‘This autobiography of an unemployed | 
if Lancashire workiig-man “tells you mo. 7 Ili 
i about unemployment than ‘statisties can I 
io o eyer do,” -— Sunday Dispatch. i 
i 
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LABOUR’S NORTHERN VOICE 


is the spearhead of the working-class movement 

and organ of the new Independent Socialist 

Party, Speaks the true mind-ot the workers 

in the north, end in the south, east and west 
as well. 


“it is a tower of strength to the Socialist movement 
says JORN MILDLETON MURRY. 


Monthly: Is. 6d. per annum, post free. 


SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION FROM 
2 RUSSELL ST., BOW NING ST., 


MANCHESTER 
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‘CADI HUGHES: A STORY. eren Glyn Jones 
"DISCOVERY OF AMERICA ......... 7, Middleton Murry 
\VOYAGE HOME: A POEM ......... Margaret M. Radford 
‘GROCERY POLITICS minana Harry Thafnton Moore 
THE BABE IN THE WOOD scr. Herbert Palmer 
-APOLOCY FOR DANCING oo... Rayner Heppenstall 
PLOUGHMAN AND BEES ........ Pae C. Denis Pegge 
PROSY RAPTURE asec "Frederick Ross 
OUES TION A POEM consan on F, G. Fisher 
ANGUSTIA a... PPE EEEE aos Joan Wodehouse 
LET'S GO NO MCRE A-NAYING.......The Sweeper-Up 


'THE ADELPEI FORUM ... M. S. Wiggin, Brian O’ Neill 


'REVIEWS...Richard Rees, N. A. Holdaway, H.T. Moore, 
heey West, Michael Sayers, Michael Roberts, 
J. W. Coulter, Glyn Jones, R. H. V.T. 
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“The Adelphi Summer School this var v ‘ll be hela at the 


Monmouthshire Training College, 
Caerleon, near. News port, Morn. 
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from AUGUST 17 3 AUGUST 24. 








Caerleon. is 24 miles from Newpoit by train (G.W.R)), 
and 4 toiles ^y bur “^ zo ent service). 

. The fee for board.and.lodging (ali single rooms) aud 

lectures for the whole wee! will be £2 15 0. 


Following the successtul practice of last year, we hope 
to raise’ suficient Huds to enche us to assist as far as 
possible some-who may wish to come but cannot 
afford the expense, on account of unemployment, etc. 
Donations sent for this purpose will be gratefully 
received by . 


jonn .Midäleton Murry, The Old Rectory, 
Larling, near Norwich, - 


It will assist the organisers if those who expect or 
intend to come- will send their names and addresses 
immediately to 


Mrs. Plowman, 12 Wecdside, Erskine Hull, 


f London, N.W.11. K 
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PREFACE TG SITAR ESPEARE G) J. Middicion Murry 
ENGTISA MAIL veces site eee AAA i. N. Currey 
WALDO FRANK'S MASTERPIECE ......Richard Bees 
PENT: A STORY .. J. owes Malt Low 
SUGAR-COATED woo... LATE Phyllis Hastings 
SUMMER EVENING t SUTHERLAND: A POEM 


john Macomish 


THE ‘CONVERSION: UE AND,.E GIDE 
ea George Pendle 


POEM . Lue ee oa Heppenstall 
NOW CABBAGE IS KING wo, The Sweeper-b } 


THE ADELPHI FOR UM...# ‘rank Maitland, Stik Warman. 


REVIEWS...Dylan Thomas, Richard Rees, Grace Rogers, 
. B. C. Jones, James Young, Geoffrey West, 

N. A. Holdaway, Michael Roberis, 

Michael Sayers, L. B. 
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ADELPHI SUMMER 


_ AUGUST 17-24 


Kionmeouthsnire Training College, 


‘Cacrieon, near Newport {Mon.) 


Caerleon is Zk miles from Newport by train (G.W.R'} 
t and 4 miles by bus (frequent service) 


LECTURES.—The programme is not yet completed, but we hope to arrange 
or Jectures by the following: Miss M. Saran (formerly trade union organiser, 
Berlin), Counciifor Claud Stanfield (Merthyr), William Hadgkiss (formerly Labour 
candidate for Dudley), Max Plowman, N. A. Holdaway, J. Hampden Jackson 
fauthor of Lurope Di çe the War, &e.), James Stirling (Renfrew), A. W. Votier 
í Nor E S. Shaw (Nelson). J. Middleton Murry wil! speak on August 18th and 

zust 23rd., It is hoped that: Mas Beer wili also be able to lecture, 


RECR KATIONS.—Caerlon is a historically famous town in the Usk Valley, 
within easy reach of industrial South Wales. and of the beautiful scenery of 
\wionmiouthishire, the Wve Valley, and the Forest of Dean. 


Uenig- -Hard and grass courts will be available by arrangement on the spot 
with the Secretary. 5 

SERMNS. —l’or the full week (August 17th, tea, to Audust 24th, lunch), 4,2 155. 
Yor shorter periods, 10s. for each full day ite. g., Saturday supper to Sunday 
tea, 10s. Additional meals may be paid for separately). 

DomatTions towards the expenses of the School will be gratefully received by 
J. Middleton Murry, The Old Rectory, Lavling, near Norwich. Following the 
successful practice of lasi year, we should like to be able to raise sufficient funds 
to assist some who may wish to come but cannot afford the expense, on account 
of unemployment, &c. 

ACCOMMODATION.—There are (o5 anale rooms. To secure accommodation 
viae öll up the attached form and send it, with full fee or depesit, to 

- Plowman. 


To Mrs. Poowman, 12 Woodside, Erskine Hill, London, N.W.11. 
Siease book me for Adelphi Summer School :— 


fo) Euu. ween (42 158.) Diet: Meat. 
VEGETARIAN. 
(b) Shorter period (ros. per d2y)...cceeceee Gayle ctcutguneiss day. 


(Strike out whichever is inapplicable.) 


Name (lfr., Ars., or Miss) sass. E A cay ins aun ta lea E etianees 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


. à 


j 

A 

Ff y i 
feet gc ae eR reer re ere Terre re A er ETI Ce ae ee ner rr i PERON eRe SCRA RAR PA 


Full amount, or deposit (10s. for week, 
“or sS. for shorter period) ‘enclosed « £ 
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PEASE-PUDDING MEN anenee er fack Common 
THE PIECE OF STRING: A STORY ...... F. G. Fisher 
STELLA BENSON .......... POARTE A S Geoffrey West 


PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE (II) J. Middleton Murry 


ASSASSINATION OF A GENERAL: A STORY: 
Alexander Henderson 


CHOSES VUES rreren ieri Thomas. Beveridge 
ROUND THE CORNER aesmar Goodblurh 
POEM OF CHILDHOOD scicensecssaceaenes Garry Knowland 
POLEN ssctnsstaveauphtontatasscno ene enero A. S. j. Tessimond 
IT’S LITTLE THE POOR GETS ......... The Sweeper-Ud 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
L. Thornton, E. Lorrain-Snith, E.L. 
REVIEW 5...J. P. Hogan, Jack Common, M. Beer, Richard 
Rees, Geoffrey Sainsbury, Glyn Jones, Michael 
Sayers, Erik Warman, f. T. Murphy. 
T. tlewitt Payne 
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ADELPHI 
SUMMER SCHOCL 


Monmouthshire Training College, 
Caerleon, near Newport (Mon.), 
. August 7—24. 
È 


For full information and boeing form see leaflet enclosed in aa 


this number, or apply te MRs. Psowman, 12 Woodside, 
Erskine Hill, London, N.W.11. 


Mrs. PLowman would be glad to know if anyone ts going by 
car with room to sparc, so that it might be arranged for 
them to take others who are going from the same disirict. 
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A Review in bela Inversst 


L/-; yearly 4/- roast paid 


Editor: W. T. SYMCHS | 


_ PURPOSE is a review of present-day things and thoughts. It already 


has a distinguished history since its inception six years ago; and has 
consistently attetmmpied to present the most uaportant phases of current 
trought in the realms of psychology, econoinics and general social 
ohilasophy. PURPOSE is run in the human interest, and its list of 
contributors includes Dr. alfred Adler, Philippe Mairet, Dr. Erich 
Gutkind, Dr. Neil Montgomery, and A. M. Ludovici. 

Commencing with the July issue, PURPOSE will have the assistance 
of Mr. A. Desmond Hawkins as Literary Editor, and it is vlanned to 


extent the scone of the journal. it is privileged co add in forthcoming x 


‘sgues, contrizitions by the falowirg: David Abercrombie, George 
Barker, EK. E. Barlow, Wynyard Browne, David Gasgoigne, A. 
Desmond Hawkins, Dylan Thomas, Hugh Gordon Porieus, John 
Puding, and Randali Swingler. 
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THE WRITER'S PART IN COMMUNISM... Waldo Frank 











ANCHORITE: A POEM ii o Bernard, Raymund 
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A NOTE ON MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY 
C. Pettel 
UNIMPOCRTANCE OF BEING “ANTT?...:.. Donald Bruce 
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| HEW STORIES 
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; the leading British periodical exclusively devoted to 
cw short stories of high literary merit irrespective of | 
one weatment, and authorship, and to reviews of new 
short story volumes. 
| 
| 
[] 


It has printed, the work of oe of the outstanding 
younger short story writers---L. A. G. Strong, Stephen 
Spender. Malechi Whitaker, H. A. Manhood, John 
Hampson, Orgill Mackenz‘e, faines Stern, Arthur Calder- 
Marshall, T. A. Pavey and others, also the cariest stories 
i cl many nore writers now moving swiftly to ihe-fore. 


R 
|i — 
i Price 1/6 every other month (annual subscription, 10/-) 
| [rom 
E BASIL BLACKWELL 
| 49 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. | 
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LABOURS NORTHERN 





1 VOICE 

te eS Bd 

l | 
| i ludustrial and political articies by writers ! 
| who know the working-class movement 

from first-hand experience (and this is an 

| unusual feature of such articles). Sketches, 
l humour (still more unusual), controversy | 
i (as per usual), and articles on the simple 


moral and economic principles of Socialism. 
chis monthly paper costs only zs. Gd. per 
ranum, post free, specimen copy on appli- 
eation from Circulation Manager, 2 Russell 
Street, Downing Street, Manchester 1. | 
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ELEANOR MARX rererere Havelock Ellis 
THE GENTLEMAN IS COLD ......... James Thurber 
GUIGNOL ........ TEES N E E e ee 
POEN ear a Frederic Prokosch 
BLACK PYJAMAS: ouank ann D. C. Martin 
SUMMER REMARKS coscucaseorseuieaedcedul The Sweeper-Up 


THE ADELPHI FORUM...Millon and Women, The Idea 
of Progress, Dinner at the Mill 

REVIEWS...R. Rao, N. A. Holdaway, Jack Common, 

Donald Bruce, Geoffrey West, Rayner Hephenstetl,. 
Michoe! Roberts, Doris N. Dalglish, Michael Savers, 
Kenneth Stocks 
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Mor a convincing answer, read the Inde- 


Is Socialism?” Obtainable from General 





Secretary, 2 Russell Street, Downing | 
Sircet, Manchester r. (Price 14d., post 


. pendent Socialist Party’s pamphlet, ‘What 
| free. Reduced rates for quantity.) , 
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LABOUR'S NORTHERN ! 
| VOICE 


Industrial and political articles by -vriters 

who know the working-class movement 

from first-hand experience (and this is an | 
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unusual feature of such articles}. Sketches, 
humour (still more unusual), controversy 
(as per usual), and articles on the simple 
moral and economic principles of Socialism. 
This monthly paper costs oniy 1s. 6d. per 
‘annum, post free; specimen copy on appli- f: 
cation from Circulation Manager, 2 Russell | 
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ASCISM announced its“arrival in South Africa by the appear- 
ance of the “Grey Shirts.’ These have now developed into the 
South African National Party, whose outside and visible signs ars 
grey-shirted and belted.young men wearing armlets bearing the 
sign of the swastika. The new movement seems to have caught on 
in the Cape, its progress causing the amused attitude of the Trade 
Unionists to change to one of concern. As in other countries the 
South African Tascists have skilfully lifted popular planks from 
all the Parties to make up their political platform. They announce 
S.A.N.P. candidates will contest all seats at the general election, 
confidently expecting to win some, and ascertain their numcrical 
strength throughout the country. Fascist members when in Parlia- 
ment are to fight against everything and everybody in-the interests 
of the South African people, even though it entails suspension 
every other day. Like Hitler, the Grey Shirts are out for a great 
moral uplift; in pursuance of this laudable objective they pledge 
themselves to introduce the sjamboking of nudists. Their reported 
speeches indicate that, also like Hitler, they trace everything evil in 
South African society to one cause—Jews. International financial 
machinations are responsible for all the ills that humanity.in general 
and South African humanity in particular, is heir to. The South 


African newspapers create public opinion, the Jews control the 


ae 


Press, therefore public opinion is corrupt and valueless and 
democracy a farce. Hence, proclaim the Grey Shirts, the Press must 
be deprived of its freedom, the Fascist State will do the thinking 
for everybody, and anyone who dares to express opinions different 
to those offered by the State will be ‘chucked out.’ Such is the 
substance of speeches delivered to crowded audiences of young men 
and women by the South African Fascist leaders. Possibly Mosley 
circulates ‘Notes for Speakers,’ for the South African efforts are 
quite in the vein of his Belle Vue, Manchester, and Albert Hall, 


_ London, orations. Some observers on the spot argue that the South 
' African National Party is the Afrikander movement with its former 


aim—the destruction of everything British—deflected and re- 
directed against the Jews. Even if the theory be correct it does not in 
any way minimise the danger of the growth of Fascism in the fertile 
field of South African politics, 
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MAHE President of the Nation Commercial Temperance League 

J has been sorely grieved at ‘the attitude adopted by some 
university graduates and ‘Territorial officers that to drink the King’s 
health in non-alcoholic liquor was an insult.’ He said_so last month b 
at a luncheon of the L eague, and appealed to these disciples of 
Bacchus to play ‘the game ‘by Keeping the name of the first gentieman 
of England out of this controversy.’ That his loyalty and that of the 
National Commercial Temperance League floated on approved and 
constitutional fluid, he had ascertained by asking the Lord Chamber- 
lain for an official assurance that the loyal toast to be drunk that dav 
in non-Intoxicating liquor would fot be contrary to H.M.’s wishes. 
And Buckingham Palace solemnly replied that ‘His Majesty sanctions 
his health being drunk in water.’ 'The italics are ours, the urge towards 
republicanism will be G. K. Chesterton’s. 


IR SPTALPFORD CRIPPS commenting in December, 1931, on 
the rout of the Labour’ Party at the polls wrote: “Three causes 
contribute to the defeat; first, the lack of idealism which had never 
\ inspired the younger converts to the Party, and which ceased to 
have a hold on some of the older followers; second, the attempt by 
the Labour Party, in a minority Government to bring about a 
gradual transitiOn from Capitalism to Socialism which only resulted 
in bringing a quicker destruction to capitalism without putting any 
new or effective system in its place; and, third, the failure of the 
party through lack of time and opportunity, to explain to the 
electorate the new programme, and the reason for the nécessity of 
the change- -over from a policy of “gradualness’ to one of immediate 
action.’ d 
That sensible analysis appeared in the Labour Party official 
magazine when Sir Stafford’s opinion counted for much with the 
bewildered leaders of the shattered Parliamentary Labour Party. 
Since then his stock has steadily fallen on the official Labour ’Change, 
culminating in the spectacular flop at the Southport Conference. An 
editorial in the Daily Herald (ofhcial organ of the Labour Party), on 
a speech made at Oxford by the ex-Solicitor-General shortly after the 
conference, was headed ‘Simply Silly,’ and'in the November issue 
of the official Labour magazine, Sir Stafford and his latest book, 
Why This Socialism? (Gollancz, 2s. 6d.) are contemptuously kicked 
downstairs:—‘‘There is little to say about Sir Stafford Cripps’ new 
book, except that its intentions are excellent if its arguments are 
often somewhat naive. .. To be candid Sir Stafford does not appear ` 
to havea very profound knowledge of human beings or of economics.” 


i 


rEAHE sedulous belittling of Cripps by the Tory-Liberal news- 
papers; the depicting of this able lawyer as, an amiable but 
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nebulous crank was to be expectefl as part of their ordinary ‘tactics 
to discredit any man regarded as dangerous to the established order. 
It was significant that the same concern was shown by anti-Labour 


į newspapers as by. the Daily Herald lest the sentiments expressed by 


Sir Stafford at Oxford should lose votes for the Labour Party at the 
General Election. Neither want the electorate to be called upon to 
give a mandate for =pecified decisive and swift steps to be taken to 
deprive capitalism of power. The Labour Party leaders fear that 
such a clearcut, programme ' wills frighten the respectable middle- 


-class and destroy the chance of a majority fore’progress.’ The best 


of the capitalist newspapers feel “that if no extreme issues are raised 
a corporative State can somehow be established, with the help of 
Labour, in which everybody may bé contented witRout property 
relations beinz disturbed. 


united front, are small cause of uneasiness to either the official 

Labour leaders or to the chiefs of capitalism. ‘Their insurrectionist 
policy is now recogriised as alien to the British working-class mind 
and remote from its sense of what is practical. Sir Stafford Cripps 
with his five-vear plan is quite another matter, hence the campaign 
to discredit him. He comes down to earth and asks the people to 
assault the fortress of capitalism here and now by methods which 
they know and have used tc gain any benefits they may at present 
possess. He is a menace because he insists that before any move 
towards Socialism can bė made capitalism must be deprived of 
power, and explains how. He is ‘simply silly’ to the Labour Party 
chiefs because he wzrns that capitalism. is likely to create a financial 
crisis—as in 1931—3f Labour secures a majority, and suggests how 
capitalism’s attempt at sabotage may be forestalled. Such realism is 
obnoxious and inconvenient to politicians who hope to float to 
success on a tidal wave of resentment against the MacBaldwin 
Government. Nevertheless, we regard the Crippsian line as practical 
and the right one for rallying the masses fcr a revolutionary change. 


J inited MAXTON and Harry Pollitt, with their more or less 


TS rejection by the Southport Conference does not alter its 

rightness, and the Socialist League by deciding to pigeonhole 
the Cripps five-year plan is throwing away its only effective appeal 
to the wage-workers of this country. To declare, as the recent 
conference of the Socialist League did, “that a Labour Government 
which pursued a gredualist policy was doomed to failure,” and then 
to announce that its-own policy of swift action was to be replaced by 
one of ‘rousing the will to power’ among the workers, seems to us 
but a face-saving wey of announcing that the Socialist League has 
swallowed its convictions in order to regain within the Labour 
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Party. For the Labour Party camphign is to rcuse the will to power, 
so is that of the Socialist and Communist crganisations. But the 
question at once arises: Power for what? And the practical and 
popular answer previously given by Sir Stafford Cripps and his &. 
colleagues cgnnot now be presented, because they are tied to a “= 
policy of “graduafness’ by the decision of the Southport Conference. 


N the courge of his lecture at the Adelphi School on “Recent 

developments of Soviet Communist” Professor Julius Hecker 
contrasted the steady upgrade move of Russian workers with the 
downward slide of the British working-class. British capitalism, in 
the opinion of the lecturer, had not only dost markets during the 
world-wide economic slump, but its chances cf regaining them were 
diminishing because of the impaired efficiency of its wage-slaves. 
This steady deterioration was caused by long spells of compulsory ; 
idleness and malnutrition, and its effects would be even more 
apparent in the rising generdtion. In Russia, where employment was 
compulsory for the physically fit, the physicue of the people was 
improving and their capacity and zest for their job was increasing. 


P 


HAT the effect of parental poverty is extending to intellectuals 

or potential*intellectuals may be gatherec. from the unexpected 
testimony of the new Principal of Aberystwyth University College, 
in his first annual report to the governors last October. Coming from 
Cambridge to a place like Aberystwyth, the Principal was struck by a 
‘basic’ difference in the students: “The amount they had to spend 
on an essential thing, like food, in Aberystwyth was very low, in _ 
fact, dangerously low. They must not expect. first-class intellectual #. 
work from people who were grossly underfed. . . . They had tried to 
start a dining scheme to enable students to dins three times a week in 
term for the reasonable sum of £r. If he felt certain that the students 
had at least three good meals.a week he would feel much happier.” 

In Soviet Russia the acquiring of special knowledge is looked 

upon as useful work, and those who submit themselves for training 
are paid accordingly. 


— 


O bear out Professor J. F. Hecker’s contention that British 
capitalism is drying up the stream of tecknically trained workers 
at its source, we may cite the experience of Oldham Technical 
College and similar institutions throughout Lancashire. At Oldham ,. 
during the past eight years since 192 5-26 the =nrolments of students E 
in the cotton spinning section had declined at the following rate: 
144, 107, 88, 45, 39, 32, 12, 6. The director of the British Cotton 
Industrial Research Association affected surprise at these disquieting 
figures, and didn’t see there “was any excus@ why she young men at 
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the present day should not quatit themselves for some opportunity 
when it arose.” It may seem deplorable to him, but nevertheless 
modern young men are not likely to scorn delights and live laborious 
‘ days when the only tangible reward appears to be the dolé. Lancashire 
capitalists may well be uneasy; gone with Lancashire’s ọverseas trade 
are those pre-war nights at Oldham Lyceum and similar schools, 
when the textile rooms were crowded with sallow-faced eager 
students, who, after toiling from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. in heated 
spinning rooms, raced to the College for. 7 p.m. to acquire technical 
training. 


HILE Lancashire capitalism is wonderiag where its 
technically trained workers are to be cbtained, the military 
gentlemen are perturbed at the scarcity y of lads of the ‘bulldog breed 
wot made old England’s name.’ Poyerty ard unemployment is > 
playing havoc among potential cannon-fodder. Major-General Sir 
Hugh J. Elles, G.O.C. 42nd (E. Lancs.) Divisicn, who is responsible 
for recruiting the Regulars in East Lancashire, speaking at the 
Manchester Town Hall a few months ago, said that the minimum 
standard for a boy of 18 should be 5 feet 4 inches in height and 
8 stone 3 pounds weight. He was “appalled bY the number of 
' youths they were obliged to reject for physizal reasons. Actually 
they rejected nearly 80 out of every 100 applicants who presented 
themselves for enlistment in Lancashire.” 
Capitalism may not be decaying, but that zannot be said of its 
victims in the county of ‘ale and cakes and feasts and wakes, brave 
lads and bonny lasses.’ j 


OOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. have given themselves a 

well-merited advertisement by publishing Sir Richard Red- 
mayne’s review of the experimental working o? the five-day week at 
their offices and works. Between five and six thousand employees, as 
a result of the five months’ trial this year, are to continue to finish 
work on Friday evenings without any loss of pay. The firm decided 
to rationalise its productive works by removing part of the processes 
from Nottingham to an ultra-modern factory it had built on the 
outskirts of that city. To maintain output during the arranging and 
completing of the rationalisation process it was necessary to engage 
more labour. The result of the improved methods was extra- 
ordinarily good, for, with unchanged wage-retes and a total wages. 
bill but slightly increased, production showed a surprising increase. 
Contrary to the customary grab-all policy of capitalism, the: firm 
reflected on what was" best to be done under the circumstanges 
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T considered there were thref courses open: (a) to redace the 

number of employees to the pre-rationalisation level; (b) to 
permanently increase sales to absorb the energies of the surplus 
workers; (c) to reduce the working hours. The first was deemed 
unwise because the discontent and unrest caused among the remain- 
ing workers would probably affect production, and because Boots did 
not desire to add any recruits to the huge army of anempicyed. It 
was not considered practicable to bring about an immediate enhance- 
ment of the sales of the firm’s commodzfties even though pric2s were 
considerably reduced, so the second alternative was rejected. Closing 
down on Saturdays was decided upen because it was agreed that the 
running of plant, etc. „for the few Saturday heurs was rot economical, 
and the extra leisure would promote health and contentment end still 
greater production. And so it was. 


IR RICHARD’S investigations have satisfied him tkat the 
Saturday stop without lĝss of pay is good busiress. “Tae cost 

in the aggregate has not been enhanced, and certainly there has 
been attained a higher efficiency on the part of the employees.” 
They are healthier, more contented, their absenteeism is ncw at a 
minimum, and on no account do they want a return to the five and 
a half days working week. Sir Richard points out that if the working 
week had not been reduced it would have been necessary to sack a 
number of workers. He proceeds: “ Rationalisation hes two principal 
effects—whilst cheapening the production of commcdities it entails 
also a reduction in the employment of human lakour, so, unless 
accompanied by a reduction cf working hours without a reduction 
in wages, if nationally applied, the result might not cnly prove 
grave but dangerous to the community.” He shou.d have said zs 
proving dangerous, as witness the huge army of ill-nourished and 
despairing out-of-works. Of opinion that the five-day week without 
reduction of wages could be adopted at many British works, Sir 
Richard Redmayne emphasises the privileged position occupied by 
Boots because the concern produces and distributes its commodities 
even to the retail stage. The moral we might draw is that ir British 
industry was treated as a communally owned unified going concern 
for the sole purpose of supplying needs, there would be no difficulty 
about adopting a universal five-day-week, or one even shorter. But, 
as the author of the report observes: “It is an idzal state when 
production and distribution go hand in hand.” 
POLITICUS 


RICHARD REES 


| Semi-Editorial Soliloquy: 1935 


T is now eight years since I first became zssociated with this 
| Ree and for the last four I have bbrne a-share of respon- 
sibility in guiding it on its stormy course. And it has been a 
stormy course. If it has seemed an erratic cne that may be only the 
result of trying to keep a direetion in an erratic world.“Anyway, there 
is no denying thit monthly journalism i in these days, if one takes it 
seriously, is a pretty grim passage in dirty weather. 

The coming year is always more important then the years behind, 
but a glance backward will help us to get our bearings before the 
next wave breaks. When I first knew the Adelpaz neither Socialism 
nor politics were ever mentioned, unless quite casually and by the 
way, in its pages. Yet, being already a Socialist. I was attracted to it 
like many others because I admired its sptrit and especially Middleton 
Murry’s courageous and often, as it seemed, almost single-handed 
battle against the cynicism and sterility of post-war intellectual 
fashions. One found indeed in the non-Social‘st Adelphi just the 
spirit that seemed wanting in post-war Socialssm—the humanity, 
the religiousness, the democratic common unpretentousness, and the 
enthusiasm for what is genuine in our inheritance of culture from the 
past. Against this one found that the fashionable intellectual circles 
were mainly influenced eithez by a pessimism, which was sometimes 
half redeemed by a scholarly dignity, and was sometimes merely 
flippant and méan, or else by the vulgarest zind of progressive 
optimism. And the intellectual leadership of Socialism rested very 
largely with complacent and shallow minds of the latter type. 

From its very first number, then, in 1923, the Adelphi in its 
sometimes exuberant and sometimes laborious explorations held the 
promise for many of its readers that it might contribute a new 
stream of energy thet would revivify our intellectual life not only in 
the strictly cultural field, but also in the social end political. 

In 1932 Murry arrived at the conclusion, and preached it in these 
pages, that the total point of view for which the Adelphi stood must 
necessarily find its political expression in Socialism. And ever 
since then he has been under the necessity, with such assistance as I 
could give, not merely to show the interdeperdence of Socialism 
with the general point of view of the magazme—for that comes 
naturally and is easy enough—but also to discover how that point of 
view can be developed in the apparently alier and certainly very 
recalcitrant field of practical day-to-day politics Hence, figuratively 
speaking, these tears (I speak only for mvself, of course, and not for 
Murry). Looking, back #0 the days when the polemics of the magazine 
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were waged around such relativdly straightforward matters as art 
and ethics and the human mind, and the other problems wh-ch have 
engaged serious people in reflection throughout history, they seem to 
have been 4 time of Arcadian simplicity. Hence, no wonder, these 
tears—tor, ag Italian scholars know: nessun maggior dolore. . . . 

To maintain a*standard of philosophic realism without degenera- 
ting into a shallow and complacent activism on the one hand or a 
stuffy quietism on the other is not easy. But to carry such a standard 
into the hurly-burly of everyday ,politics and maintain it there is 
harder still. Not that,there are not some who do so‘triumphantly as 
individuals; but it is another matter when one is answerable for the 
total effect of a mosthly magazine which ecovers a wide range of 
subjects. Like all politics, the party politics of Socialism (whether 
one is under the big umbrella of the Labour Party or out in the rain 
with one of the disaffiliated sects) impose a discipline whic., if we 
accept it, makes us smug and unconvincing or even actively repug- 
nant to those who accept a fival discipline or none at all. Ard if we 
reject it we are in danger of becoming as the voice of a prig crying in 
the wilderness. Either way, if cne has the misfortune to be responsible 
for guiding a magazine of opinion one is faced with problems which 
sometimes appear insoluble (again I speak only for myself, of course). 
You may thundef?, plead, exhort and argue to the top of your bent so 
long as you confine yourself to ideas and theories and -isms: but so 
soon as you touch on any political organisation with its aura cf loyal- 
ties and prestige, then good-bye to your chance of an unprejudiced 
hearing. Even your motives become suspect. 

The superb American humourist, James Thurber, recently did a 
picture of a spectacled lady at a cocktail party crossing her legs with 
` abandon and announcing over her empty glass——‘‘One more of these 
and Pl spill the beans about everybody here.” That is roughly my 
position. One more angry or pathetic or querulous letter from a 
reader complaining about our line in Socialist politics, and PIH spill 
the beans about every Socialist line in the country, from Mr. Palme 
Dutt’s to the Prime Muinister’s. 

What is the position to-dzy? Statistically speaking, and to the 
mind of the mar-in-the-street, Socialism zs the Labour Party and its 
affiliated organisations. If all the Socialists in Great Britain who do 
not support the Labour Party were lumped together they would 
make a group whose size in relation to the L.P. could only be ex- 
pressed in one of those figures beloved of Sir James Jeans—place a 
postage stamp alongside Cleopatra’s needle, and so on. “But wait a 
minute,” says the postage stamp, “The L.P. is not a Socialist. party, 
and when the masses have been finally undeceived they w-ll look 
around and recognise their true friends who ” Peace, good 
postage stamp, we've heard all that befor@ and ewe don’t think 
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Cleopatra’s needle can be so easily pished away. The L.P. is a génuine 
mass party and its leaders do on the whole represent the opinions 
and aspirations of the people to whom they are responsible. Mr. 
` Morrison represents their realism and common sense “and good- 
humoured shrewdness, Mr. Lansbury their idealism, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps their impatience. They all do their parts very well, and 
collectively they make a fair sample of the peculiar British political 
genius which may very possibly enable this country to muddle its 
way through from the post-war ecpnomic chaos to some new adjust- 
ment which will*not be so shameful and pterilg and so insulting to 
the democratic instinct as thse solutions at present in vogue on the 
Continent. But it will net be Socialism. . 

For while we have a mass Labour Party of great influence and led 
with ability to save us from Fascism it is also true that the opponents 
of Socialism in this country are much more formidable than they 
were in the one country where a successful Socialist revolution has 
occurred, namely Russia. And they are tħore formidable for the very 
reason that they are on a higher level, ethically as well as politically. 
The result is likely to be a stalemate such as also probably awaits 
President Roosevelt in America. And this is one of the justifications 
for the existence of the small detached groups of Socialists who live 
laborious lives on the fringe of the great Laour movement: 
the Independent Labour Party, the Communist Party, the Indepen- 
dent Socialist Party—and I must not forget the orthodox and scholar- 
ly Marxists of the Sccialist Party of Great Britain. The reasons some 
of these parties would give for their existence would be varied, and 
sometimes odd. Two of them at least would repudiate my whole 
analysis of the situation. The Communist position is well known and 
is admirably stated by such writers as John Strachey and Palme Dutt. 
It seems to me psychologicaliy hopeless, though logically brilliant— 
except that its premises are false. The J.L.P. position I confess I 
do not understand ; and the S.P.G.B. seems to me to be as unrealistic 
as the Communists. ‘I'he youngest of all is the I.S.P., whose position 
one may deduce from the speeches and writings of Sandham and 
Middleton Murry and the-articles of “Politicus” in these pages. I 
find it intelligible and congenial. 

It is obvious that from the electoral point of view none of these 
parties can seriously be said to exist. Socialism at the polls means the 
Labour Party and nothing else. Yet, the L.P. being what it is and 
must be, there is certainly the need for some new focus of 
Socialist activity. Tke problem is how most effectively to strengthen 
and concentrate all taat enlightened opinion which sees that the drift 
of things, whichever party triumphs at elections, is towards the 
totalitarian state and which is determined that democracy shall be 
faced with this challenge: 
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Shati the totalitarian state be estfblished on the precarious principle 
of inertia, the temporary balance of conflicting forces and interests; 
or shall it make the salto mortale, the decisive step into the future, by 
inaugurating, as in Russia, the classless society in which there shall 
be no ‘interests’ but only the common interest? 

And this leads*on to the practical problem: how to act in such a 
way as to raise the issue above the sectarian party-political level 
(which is necessary if the cause is not to be betrayed at the outset) 
and at the same time prevent it from “dissolving in the mists of a 
vague non-political yplift movement? It calls not only for political 
realism but for the combination with it of a high quality of imagina- 
tive realism which has not hitherto been cogspicuous among Social- 
ists. But one may claim that the Independent Socialist Party has at 
least made a promising start by refusing to excommunicate those of 
its members who believe it is necessary to work as members of the 
Labour Party. 

The difficulty of making Socialism a real issue in politics is similar 
to the difficulty of preventing the organisations of an institutional 
religion from stifling the original spirit which gave the religion birth. 
It seems insuperable. And yet, if we shrink from the attempt, we 
exhibit the same weakness as the hero of Lawrence’s novel, Kangaroo, 
who longed to @o-operate with his fellows in a socially creative 
adventure but always shrank away when the test moment came. 


Creative Politics 


“ ...the majority of the great successful reforms have appeared at 
first unrealizable and have been so in fact. They could only be 
realized in a society whose spiritual condition was‘ already that 
which these reforms were to induce through their realization; and 
there was a vicious circle here from which no issue would have been 
found if the circle had not been broken by one or more privileged 
souls which had dilated the social soul in themselves and which 
then drew the society after them—through the breach which they 
had made. Now this is just what we mean by the miracle of 
artistic creation.” 


Henri Bergson: Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion 
(Paris: Alcan: 1932) pp. 73-4. 


max PLOWMAN 
Pacifism 


Eo address to The Adelphi Summer School at Glossop, 
September, 1934.) 


Ji AM told that all things are seen by the human ¢ye as standing 
on their heads, and that it is only through the action of the mind 
that they appear in their true position. Possiblyet- is thus that we see 
the problem of War and Peace. Can it be that we see it with great 
clarity, only we have net yet developed the iftelligence to rectify 
Nature’s mirror, and, in consequence, always see the® problem up- 
side down? I rather fancy our descendants may think so. However, 
as William Blake said: 


“What seems to be, is, to those to whom 
It seems to be, and is productive of the most dreadful 
Consequences to those to whom it seems to be, even of 
Torments, Despair, Eternal Death,” 


and it is Pacifism in a world suffering from ‘Torments and Despair 
that we have to cons:der. 

“Pacifist”? is an unpleasant word. If you come to think of it, it 
stands for an unpleazant thing. Socially it denotes a Protestant; and 
while it may be morally noble to be a Protestant, socially, it is 
unpleasant. I always feel a little uncomfortable wen people say to me: 
“Then, are you a Pacifist?” They remind me tco much of the days 
when clammy-handed people used to ask me if I was ‘on the Lord’s 
side.’ I was tempted to hope so for their sakes, but to hope not for 
my own. One hates to be odd. Anyone who wants to change or 
modify the order of society must dislike ostracism. If he thinks he has 
discovered leaven, hə naturally wants it to leaven the whole lump, 
and until that happens he can’t be really happy. It is to prevent him 
from achieving his nappiness at their expense that his opponents 
give him an unpleasant name. And thus it was I think, that some 
genius coined the word Pacifist. 

It is, of course, an appellation which no right-minded Socialist 
can endure. The right-minded Socialist naturally puts his Socialism 
before everything else. He is part of the social kody, and as such he 
recognises the fact that if you cut him off from che social body he is 
dead—mere cat’s meat—no longer incorporate in the social organism 
—outside the true dialectical process. So the difficulty of being a 
right-minded Socialist and at the same time a Pacifist is very great. 
I am not here to minimise it. I know that most of you are Socialists. 
I hope you are Pacifists. But how to be a right-minded Socialist (by 
which, of course, "T mean a genuine Marxia& Socialist), and a Pacifist 
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at the same time, I do not know. Not being a right-minded Socialist 
myself, it does not worry me; but that it concerns some of the 

contributors to The Adelphi pretty deeply must have beer. clear to. 
you. For Marxism is based on the conception of man as a carnivorous 
animal—as*an econonfic unit seeking what he may devcur—as a 
creature fighting for the means of subsistence. And he is, cf course, 
all these things. Yet, as such, of course he cannot be a Paci-ist. I say 

“of course”; But if it is not obvious, let me put it in this way. Com- 
munism is the Marxian antithesis to Capitalism. In‘order to be a true 
antithesis (which I’ think Marxism is) Communism musz possess 
force equal to that which Capitalism can exercise; and Cepitalism, 
having the fprce of arms behind it, any conception of a iair fight 
between them cannot deprive Communism of the force of arms. 
: To be the true antithesis of anything you must possess its qualities, : 
for the simple reason that action and reaction are equal and apposite. 
Of course, every great idealist, like Marx, looks forward to come sort 
of pacific millenium. Marx’s “Each for all and all for eacn”’ is his 
- vague description of Utopia; but, please note, the Promised Land was 
only to be entered ‘after the ball was over.’ When the dictators of the 
proletariat had got tired of dictating they would dissolve themselves 
like mists before the rising sun of pure Communism. Then, and only 
then, man, having no material goods to fight for, would cease to fight 
and just enjoy the fruits of the,earth like any social rabbit. 

Now, although I profess what will seem to some of you the wildest 
idealism, I should like to be practical; and directly we begin to 
address ourselves to the practical problem we bécome political. 
Pacifism is a great amorphous subject that covers the whole ground of . 
human conduct and belief, and in order to discuss it fairly, I think 
it was necessary to try and clear‘the ground. For supposing freedom 
from war to be the desirable condition of man on earth, ic there is 
already in existence a panacea which will provide it—-if there is a 
political policy we have only to pursue with fidelity in order to achieve 
peace, then discussion of the matter from any theoretical star-dpoint is 
manifestly waste of time. When a penny bus will take you to your 
destination you do not need to know the way. And if by joining any 
of those organisations which collectively threaten to absorb tae letters 
of the alphabet, we can provide ourselves with peace, ref-eshment 
and good form, there is clearly only one thing to do, namely, ‘pay 
up and look big.’ So you will, I hope, forgive me for going cut of the 
way at the outset to explain that I do not think any political policy, í 
in this or in any country, a guarantee of peace. I will go further and 
say that I do not believe any political policy should have peace for its 
aim. Why? Because, strictly speaking, it can only pretend to such a 
purpose. The sphere of politics is strictlyeconfiped. Polit-cs is, or 
should be, confined to*the prometion of justice—rough justice at 
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best, and to achieve justice is not to achieve peace. Let politi’s be 
content to aim at justice. Politics is a means of maintaining an 
unstable equilibrium for man’s activities; but 1: has in itself no 
initiatory power, and whenever ‘it pretends to it, we do ‘well to be 
suspicious. The sort of peace which politics can give us is a war to 
end war; and those who look to politics to provide taem with blessings 
which are resultant upon human qualities which condition politics, 
are, in my opinion, preparing themselves for disappointment. They 
are in the same boat with tho$e of our friends who cry: “Give peace 
in our time, O Lérd! Because there is none o-her, that fighteth for us, 
but only Thou, O God.” To both parties the words apply: “Why 
stand we here trembling,around, calling on God for help, and not 
ourselves, in whom God dwells?” For to expect a political policy to 
confer the condition of peace upon mankind is really to endow 
politics with magical if not divine attributes. Even in the smallest 
household, something more than good government is necessary to 
create and maintain peace ; and what is tfue of a tenement applies in 
this respect to all the great households of the world. 

Now to some of you, all this may sound very heretical and sub- 
versive. That, I think, will depend upon whether you have long or 
short memories. For remember The Adelphi is a peculiar magazine 
with a long and heretical history: indeed, it is hardly*too much to say 
that The Adelphi was founded upon heresy by an arch-heretic. You 
may be a pious Socialist, but if you want to know the lengths to which 
individualism can gc, read the first number of The Adelphi. And I 
would remind you that with its first number the foundations of The 
Adelphi were well and truly laid. Murry had struck something—not 
exactly oil—but something upon which the name and repute of The 
Adelphi were to be built. 

So it is as a good heretic that I not only claim your indulgence, 
but the right to feel perfectly at home in asking you to consider 
carefully heretical doctrine. Good heretics have a way of going back 
to the foundations. It was the case with Martin Luther. The founda- 
tions of The Adelphi were laid in individualism: they were definitely 
Protestant. In a war-sick world, at that post-war period when the 
social consciousness was beginning to be dimly aware that the War 
itself had been a blind orgy, and the ‘Peace’ a sickening failure 
expressive of the appetite for revenge which ul:imately produces a 
sense of nausea ever: in the most revengeful—at that time, one man 
lifted up his voice and cried out for the discovery of new values. He 
was very personal. He declared that he wanted to discover them in ` 
himself. And, you know whenever a mar. sincerely does that, he 
becomes interesting. Here you will find the secret of Marx’s success. 
It is also the secret of Adolf Hitler’s success. At the opposite pole it 
was also the secyet ofethe shining success of Jesus Christ. ‘This 
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courage to declare the inadequacy of current notions—even to 
impersonate their inadequacy in oneself—is a kind of genius. It puts 
a large interrogation before accepted stupidity: it asks primary 
questions: it voices thoughts and emotions common to men, but , 
repressed by the weight, of herd instinct. Even those who profess to 
pay no attention to such a protestant are inly disturbed; because 
however deeply you bury truth, you cannot destroy its life. 

And to what did The Adelphi appeal? I submit that it appealed 
directly to the religious consciousngss. With that insight which comes 
at the inception of things, and has a clarity at its inception which it 
hardly recovers, Murry saw that unless you appealed to man as a 
religious animal, yow were not appealing to dim in his totality. As an 
intellectual, lve is a creature playing variations on an old theme. As 
a politician, he is a man with weights and scales estimating existing 
values and endeavouring to arrive at a just equilibrium. As a priest, 
he fulfils a similar office in the realm of theology. But as a vehicle 
of consciousness; as an instrfiiment of awareness: in a word, as a poet, 
man is a creator of new value. And with clear insight, Murry saw 
(and this, J think, will give honour to his name in the eyes of posterity) 
that for the last hundred years, society had failed to give value to the 
poet as the mouthpiece of religious values. That is, of course, a very 
crude way of expressing it; it is not society which gives value to the 
poet, but the poet who announces value to society. But I hope my 
point is clear. It is that what J see Murry as announcing when he 
founded The Adelphi was the fact that we, as individuals, had become 
fundamentally disintegrated: that the War was the dramatization of 
that disintegration, and that in order to make re-integration, we, 
as individuals, had got to reciscover a religious view of lite. 

Why do I trouble you with this essay in history? Because I think 
that anyone who regards himself as generally speaking on the side of 
peace, is not only zof in that position, but is definitely fuel to the 
fire of war unless his pacifism is merely one facet of his religious 
attitude to life. In other words, what I still call secular—as distinct 
from religious—Pacifism seems to me merely stupid. It is without 
warrant. It is merely a temporary inclination of social meliorism. 
It isn’t logical. It is merely a matter of taste; and rather gross taste 
at that, for it is an expression of a personal or a social desire for 
comfort. It fails entirely to sublimate all the heroic virtues which 
war evokes. It is basically an assertion of the almighty ego to the 
right of self-indulgence. 

And that is how the honest opponent of Pacifism regards Pacifists. 
Quite naturally, he sees them as shirkers of unpleasant duty: people 
who do not care who or what sinks so long as they swim. He sees 
them as people ready to take advantage of all that success in war has 
brought to a nation: as accepters of securit? upheld by strength of 
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arms. He sees them often as promoters and upaolders of the most 
rigorous forms of commercial war, and always as members of a 
species which owes its biological position to its ability te carry on a 
continual and entirely tyrannous war upon every species of life which 
it regards as lcwer than itself, or in any way threatening to its absolute 
supremacy. And he says, very naturally: “Your life is based on con- 
flict which ir. its apotheosis is war. By what right do you claim 
exemption from the duty qf participation in iz at some unknown 
point which you fix according tg your own personal predilection? ” 
And if you take up the position of a pfa:n, straightforward, 
unequivocal, dialectizal materialist, for the life o7 me I don’t see that 
you have a leg to stand‘on. I don’t care whethe- you agree with the 
existing order of society or not: if you believe that the ownership of 
the means of production by society as a whole, the establishment of 
the equalitarian state, or perhaps the advent of Social Credit, is 
going to create such a radical change ein the hearts and minds of 
human beings that war will be abolished, then I think you are ready 
to believe that if a znan goes to sea on an empty stomach he won't 
be sick. 

Marx said it is the business of proletarians “to destroy all pre- 
existent private proprietary securities and private proprietary safe- 
guards”; and it may be. But what does he give as the reason for this? 
Because, he said: “froletarians have nothing o? their own to safe- 
guard.” Have they not, indeed? I should have <hought it was fairly 
obvious that they had lives to safeguard. The fact was painfully 
evident to several millions of them in the trenzhes. And I think it 
ought to be perfectly clear to us that the preservation of racial life - 
comes before any consideration of the order of social life. At least, 
that is how it appears to me at the moment when war threatens not 
merely Capitalism, Fascism or Communism, buz the existence of the 
species as a civilised animal. 

Seen from this argle, Pacifism becomes, not an academic debate 
for university students, but the cry of exasperated mankind: “What 
shall we do to be saved?’ And that cry goes up. .. . And the toll of 
armaments goes up... . “Join the Army and enjoy a man’s lifel’’ 
Double your Air Force, and clap into gaol anyone seducing a member 
of His Majesty’s Forces from allegiance to the Devil. Tell Germany 
your frontiers are the Rhine: that'll put the fear of Baldwin into 
them! And weep fcr Peace, large crocodile tears. Assure her that 
you love her so dearly that she had better prepzre for sudden death. 
“Tt is a mad world, my masters.” 

A mad world? Wao says so? The man who érraigns the world as 
mad must hirnself be insane, for to condemn the order of the universe 
is to commit :ntellectua] suicide. ‘The integral part is not in a position 
to pronounce judgment upon the whole. I# we find the world mad, 
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it is a sure sign that we ourselves are wanting. Wanting in what? 
Wanting in fidelity to some principle latent ‘within us which we 
frustrate ine order to condemn our environment. 

' What is the matter with man to-day is that he lacks consonance ` 
with pre-existing, harmeny; in other words, he is growing, and the 
principle of growth and the principle of inertia are at war within him. 
He doesn’t want to grow: it looks too risky: he wants to stay in the 
security of theeold bark, and yet, do what he will, this principle of 
growth, impelling him to bud afrtsh, goes on within him. Here is 
this infernal questioti of war. It demands a new attitude from him. 
He doesn’t want to face it: he wants to delegate his responsibility, 
just as he did in the ‘good old days when if was sufficient to keep a 
standing army of inferiors to do his fighting for him. He still 
tries to persuade himself that war is an impersonal matter of armed 
forces, taking place between states, nations, and races. But war 
presses close upon him as ag individual, and now threatens the very 
keystones of his civilized life: his wife and his children, and the 
deepest den or cave of the earth in which he might seek to hide them. 
War has come home to roost and now sits on every housetop where 
the stork was wont to nest. And with pathetic heroism and suicidal 
folly, man refusgs to face the fact. He simply cannot believe that the 
way of life which has, in some sort, suited the race for so long, has 
come to an end. And because he possesses immense courage, and 
can see no altérnative, he continues to rush violently down a steep 
place, only hoping that the others will get there before him and so 
give him a chance to change direction on the brink of the abyss. 

That sounds like fantastic exaggeration. But is it? Isn’t every 
nation in Europe hoping that war, as a contingency, will fall to any 
lot but its own, and at the same time pursuing a policy which in its 
complete expression is war? We are solemnly marching in extended 
order towards a precipice, in the hope that someone or something 
will trip us up before we reach the edge. Once over the edge and we 
are in for something appallingly like race suicide. 

Let us go back a little. I spoke just now about a religious attitude 
to life. What precisely do I mean by that? I call a religious attitude 
one in which the individual himself accepts the burden of the 
incarnation of new value. And why should any individual seek to do 
that ? Simply because it is in the nature of man ardently to desire 
nothing so much. The creative desire 1s innate in man: his whole 
happiness is involved in this impulse to create. Whether it be a 
family, or a new social order, or the harmony of sweet sounds, man 
for ever desires to co-operate with, and to surpass, the creative habit 
of Nature itself. But, unlike the rest of Nature, man possesses con- 
sciousness, whereby he is akle to direct the flow of his creative 
activity. And ghat conscieusness becomes a religious and, as I think, 
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a complete consciousness only when it realises itself as the Vehicle 
of a higher consciousness. So long as we are merely self-conscious, 
we are not properly alive. We need to lose our self-consciousness 
in order to find consciousness. And that is what happens, quitesimply, 
‘whenever we love anything. Therefore to love is to have primary 
knowledge of the religious attitude to life. Children have’ this attitude 
continually: they are always doing what they like and what they like 
is nearly always the simple expression of their love for something. 
Spontaneously they incarnate new value in themsélves, and they 
themselves are the value they incarnate by their love of life. But 
when they grow up and come te self-consciousness, they lose their 
original religious attitudg to life, because they have found something 
to which they cannot give their love, that is, themselves. You may say 
that plenty of people do. But in so far as they do, they lead lives of 
perversion: they jam the traffic of their senses and make themselves 
insensible to the occasions of experience; for no man can love himself 
and anything else at the same time. : 

Self-love is thus seen to be the suppression of creative desire, and 
to be fundamentally against the order of Nature, which is the con- 
tinual expression of that desire. Hence it follows that the love of a 
grown person is conscious disinterestedness, ar.d the purity of the 
love will be attested by the degree of disinterestedness. And it is thus 
that theology teaches us that the love of Gad is wholly disinterested. 

Now a religious attitude to life is one which approximates to this 
perfectly disinterested creative attitude, to which thought, of 
necessity, has given a fixation in the person of God. But though we 
can see that man possesses the potentiality of that attitude, as we 
know him he is immeasurably far from it. The aighest height of his 
ambition is the continuous maintenance of that attitude of conscious 
love expressing itse_f in complete disinterestedness. And—as Murry 
has shown in his study of Keats and elsewhere—it is as proximate 
examples of that attitude that the great poets have their. supreme 
value for us. That is why the attitude of every great poet to life is 
fundamentally religious. He lives by faith in something not yet 
incarnate in the body of life: something which becomes incorporate 
through his absolute fidelity to. unique experiznce 

Thus the poet gives us, quite simply, the trie pattern of human 
life. He shows us’ what wholeness, what integrity really mean: that 
they imply the submission of the whole man <o a purpose beyond 
himself in faith that that purpose is the expression of life itself. 
There is no evidence that that purpose is the expression of life itself: 
if there were, faith would not be required of him who lives by faith; 
for, make no mistake about it, the true poet lives by faith. But so 
much does he love what he knows by experience that he willingly 
offers himself aş an mstrument to that which he most esteems, 
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belieWng that it will find purpose through him. The Book of Common 
Prayer gives perfect expression to his attitude in the words: “By 
giving up ourselves to Thy service.” And until we know something 
about what? that means, we cannot really abandon ourselves to the_, 
enjoyment of consciousness, but are plagued by the sense of self- 
responsibility, which is an effect of self-consciousness. In other 
words, we cannot be self-considerate and know wholeness or 
integrity at the same time. “By giving up ourselves.” Self-surrender 
is involved. And that is a costly bysine8s. It means the acknowledg- 
ment of personal fajlure, the humiliation of personal defeat, the 
abject abasement of personal pride; it means the total loss of self- 
esteem. ' 
; [To be concluded.} 


Sonnet 


HE wjnd is high to-day and it sifts through 
The snowy hair streamed from the heads of pines. 
This January wind is blowing through 
Some shoe-makes here above these old coal mines. 
This is the time that rabbits mate and play 
And squirrels that run the trees are mating too. 
It is a little late for squirrels to mate. 
December is the time for squirrels to mate; 
December is the time and January too. | 
The rabbits play beneath the snow-haired pines. 
. The squirrels are running through the wild grape vines. 
The squirrels are having fun the way they climb. 
The quails are feeding on the ragweed seeds 
And scattered grains of corn left by the shocks. 
To-night they'll little dream of the cold blast 
When they roost huddled under grass and rocks. 
: JESSE STUART 
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Growing Pains 


HE earliest to wake was John Wilson. It was the end of his 

first term and his first home-going. As his sleep ‘lightened he 
began to dream, and his mind taking up its dominant theme carried 
him home. He dreamt that he was walking in the woods above his 
house in deep snow on a [bright cold morning. His father’s voice 
called out, “See, John, a fox has crossed heze,” and he turned 
towards him, when, suddenly a blackcock burst up from the snow at 
his feet, and he wa: awake. Immediately the-Lappiness of the day 
leapt into his consciousness. “Oh, home! The train at 9.33 and 
home!” 

He sat up in bed with eager, joyful eyes anc listened. The eight 
other juniors were all asleep, and there was no scund of movement in 
the school. He lay down and remained flat on his back, perfectly still 
for half a minute, his spirits soaring. Words came into his head, and 
he said them over solemnly: “My happiness knows no bounds.” 
Then chortling at himself, he twisted round on his front, and buried 
his face in the pillow, whispering “home, home, home.” 

A distant whirrinz noise attracted his attention, nd he raised his 
head. The scnool clock struck two. Only measly two! What a time to 
wait! It coulc not be only two. He looked at his watch, but it was too 
dark to see tne time, and he leant out of bed and felt in his pocket 
for his petrol lighter. He scraped the flint once, but the spark did not 
catch, and he held his breath, startled at the notse, and expecting the 
whole dorm to be wakened. But the dorm slept on steadily. He 
wriggled under the clothes and scraped again vigorously, without 
any result, however, for the lighter was dry. He took his watch under 
the clothes and tried to see the time by the light of the sparks. ‘That 
was no use. Should ne go downstairs to the dinirg-hall‘and look at the 
clock there? But it was too dark and cold. It dii not matter if it was 
two o'clock, but he could not go to sleep again. He lifted the clothes 
with his knees and sparked to see if he could see his feet. He could 
see them and he lay still. 

This was zhe wavy Sweaty Johnson slept, with his head under the 
clothes. It did not seem to do him any harm, for he was frightfully 
strong. “The Indians in Mexico always sleep with their head under 
the blankets,” Sweaty had said. Sweaty’s father was an engineer in 
Mexico. “But that is to keep off mosquitoes,” White had answered. 
John liked Sweaty and had said, backing him up, “Ducks do, too.” 
Macgregor had come dancing up, and pushed his face close, and 
jeered, “Little baby eon Ducks do, too.” ‘Sweaty had screwed his 
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He Rit from the bed clothes, and began to calculate, on the 
supposition that it was two o’clock, how long must elapse before 
train time. It was seven and a half hours and three minutes; it was 
four hundred and fifty three minutes; it was . . . In the middle of the 
sum for seconds, he remembered that Ritchie, who slept two beds 
away, had an “illuminated watch, and he got up quietly to have a look 
at it. As he crept round the bed, he stepped on a pair of shoes, lost 
his balance and put his hand on Ritchie’ s face, who 3at up aa 
and asked in terror: 

“What is wrong? Are we burning?” 

He was a very nervous boy whose mind turned to disasters. 

“No, only the time. Hush, don’t waker them. I want to seé 
the time.” =» 


under the influence of his terror, Ritchie snatched up his 
watc 

“It’s half past five, : no seven, no six. Here I can’t read it. What ts 
up, Wilson? Tell me.’ 

“I am awake and want to know the time. Don’t be so nervy,” 
John answered. 

The time was twenty minutes to six: the clock he had heard was 
striking the half hour. He returned to bed, and feelinz secure, began — 
to shake with laughter at Ritchie. 

“Burning! You silly ass,” he breathed into the dark l 

“I thought the school was. on fire,” said Ritchiz, now feeling 
ashamed. Then he added, “Ycu have put your finger in my eye.’ 

This remark made John helpless, and his giggling waked Davidson, 
who asked: 

“What is the time? What are you laughing at, Wilson?” 

Te s Ritchie,” gasped John. “He thought we were burning.” 

“Burning? What do you mean? Talking in his sleep, was he? 
What did he say? Let’s hear.” 

Davidson took a mcrbid interest in Ritchie’s frequent mutterings 
in his sleep, believing him to be a medium with messages to com- 
municate. 

Their voices waked Macgregor, the captain of the dormitory, an 
office that did not improve him. He was an enemy of John. 

_“Baby Wilson talking as usual?” he said. 

John made a face at him in the dark, but said nothing. 

“What was Ritchie babbling about >” Davidson demanded again. 

At this moment, Ewart, a lanky, loose-limbed boy, with long hair 
that was always falling over his eyes, and great gifts as a comedian, 
rose and made use of his po. Then he stood up without a word, and, 
laying one hand on his breast, and throwing out the other in a mock 
gesture of passionate longing, he began to sing the “Island Sheiling 
Song,” — “Last night at ghe sheiling was Mary, emy beloved,” — 
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taking off Podge, a master who had sung this song at the breaking up 
concert the evening before. The rest of the dormitory wakened, and 
with the laughter of an audience, Ewart had the reward which he 
prized above all things. f 

“A relaxation of discipline at the terminatior. of the,term may be 
legitimate, but there is a limit, boys. Do not ‘overstep it,” said 
Macgregor, mimicking the same master. 

“Podge was angry because the Head would not allow him an en- 
core,” said Carmichael. i 

“Oh, rot! THere was no time,” said Wright..e 

“He was so,” said Carmichaed. “I saw the lumps on the side of his 
face that always come when he is angry.” . 

“He was shy: they come when he is shy too,” said John. 

“You know too much, young Wilson,” said Vlacgregor. 

“Ewart,” someone shouted, “do Podge talking to Matron.” 

“Yes, go on, Ewart. Do Podge and Matron,” several voices 
demanded. . 

Ewart shrugged his thin shoulders, making < faint pretence of re- 
luctance. Then, drawing in his neck and puffing out his cheeks, he 
slid off into his best turn. 


Sometime later at John’s home, his father ard mother were rising 
for the great day. But within Mrs. Wilson’s excited tender happiness 
there was slight apprehension, for what had happened during the 
twelve dreary weeks of his absence? She had felt so lonely, miserable 
with loneliness. It had been bad enough at first when he was away all 
day at his Prep. school, but it had not seem2d to mark a definite 
stage in his growing independence as had his departure for the 
Public school. He would never need her so much again, she knew 
that when he went off. New interests which she could not share 
would take him farther and farther away and new influences would 
mould him which she did not know and feared. 

At first there had been frequent long letters of home sickness. She 
had cried reading them, but she knew that this was a temporary phase 
more or less inevitable. ‘There had also been after four or five weeks 
a kindly reassuring letter, rather too patently one of a batch of the 
same kind, but still very welcome, from his house-master’s wife, 
telling them that John was settling down quite nicely and doing quite 
well. Latterly his letters had degenerated into scraps. They came 
regularly once a week, but they were masterpizces of uninformative- 
ness. David had said that it was better not to visit him during his 
first term, it would be too unsettling, and she had agreed, although 
she longed to go. Twelve long dreary weeks znd now at five o’clock 
to-day she would have him back! But who would it be that she met? 
What changes would ‘have taken placer 
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“Wail, I’m off,” said Mr. Wilson, rising from the breakfast table. 
“You will call at the office at half past four?” But as he kissed her 
good-bye she held him back. 

“David, do you think that he will be changed?” : 
“Of course,” he said, Gwe will hardly know him.” But he dropped 
his bantering when he saw that her eyes were misted. “Ah, sweet- 
heart, he will not be changed to you. Have no fear. There will be 
changes, but he will be your wee laddie, loving his Ma—loving her 
more, for his power of affection will have deepened and strengthened.” 


John travelled home with four other boysin the same compartment, 
one of them being Macgregor, but the otherethree were seniors, and 
Macgregor, had he been disposed to continue his usual enmity, was 
kept in check. The two smaller boys were admiring spectators, rather _ 
overawed. The first part of the journey had been good fun. Ryan was 
smoking a pipe and three times Macgregor had dared to say, 

“Ryan, you are turning green.” 

The third time he was put beneath the seat, and John, because he 
laughed, was put on the rack. 

Then Maclaren, who was going home for the last time, having left 
school, delighted them with a joke. The train stopped at Sonachan, 
and it happened that their compartment drew up just opposite the 
name-plate of the station, on which Sonachan appeared in large blue 
letters. Maclaren stepped out and called imperiously, “Porter, 
porter.” No one came and the other boys looked at him in amazed 
expectation. “Porter,” he yelled loudly, so that passengers put out 
their heads, and at last a porter left the luggage he was putting in the 
van, and ran up. : 

“What is the name of this station?” said Maclaren. 

The porter answered without thinking, and “I thank you,” said 
Maclaren stepping back. 

It was even better when he had a whiskey and soda at lunch and 
pretended to be drunk. On the way back to their seats from the 
dining car, he opened the door of several compartments—choosing 
those, it must be admitted, that had only one or two persons,—and 
said “Luncheon is finished to-day, please.” 

They all had a large lunch, as large as the attendants would supply 
them with for the standard price, after which John fell asleep, and 
slept soundly, and when he awoke, behold! they were in familiar 
country, the train running easily across ‘Torrie Moor. Yes, and look! 
there was Torrie Mains where Sergeant, his sheepdog, had come 
from. A flush of excitement flowed over him, leaving the back of his 
head itchy. He rubbed it energetically, snatching a look at the others. 
But no one was paying him any attention. Macgregor, also having 
risen early, was asleep, Black was reading, and Rym and Maclaren 
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were talking. He got up and stood in the corridor, shivering with 
excitement and delight. Gloaming was beginnirg to draw over the 
heathery landscape and the west was lit with yellow. Beautiful 
_ country, he wanted to roll and squirm in it, as Sergeant did, when he 
~ went mad in the snow. He moved along to the space by the lavatory, 
and standing out of sight of any of the passengers he lifted up his 
arms above his head in salutation, and said, “J love you, Torrie.” 
Then he bent double, and pressing his elbows irto his abdomen and 
squeezing his eyes shut, he fet out an “oo.” Ee leapt straight and 
began to shadow-box. violently. There! that had done it with a fierce 
right hook. He stood still, looking down zt the figure writhing on the 
canvas. “One, two, thrge,’’ counted the time-kzeper. He bowed to 
the roaring arena, His seconds were beside him, waviag their towels 
and cheering. “John Wilson, the Scottish Hope.” He gave a sob at 
‘the nobility of his victory, and leant back against the wall. But it 
happened that he leant against the door of the lavatory which gave 
way, and he staggered back and sat dowh right in the lap of a woman 
who was sitting on the seat. She gave a scream, and John scrambled 
for his life, and nipped back along the corridcr. But, once he was 
clear, a great burst of laughter caught him up, and he clutched the 
brass bar of the corridor window, overpowered Ey the stormy attacks. 
He was quite incoherent when he returned to the others. 

“Isay, Maclaren, there was a woman in the begs.... Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

He laughed and laughed, gasping out a worc here and'there, but 
although they understood the episode in the end, they did not laugh 
much, and John felt abashed. Moreover, Macgregor, who had really 
been quite decent up to this point, took the opportunity of saying: 

“Look here, young Wilson, even if you are on holiday, you had 
better behave.” 

“You shut your mouth,” said John hotly. It seemed to him in- 
describably mean that Macgregor should be a swine to him before 
these seniors. He was just sucking up to them. 

“Well, let us go znd have tea and calm down,” said Maclaren. 

The others went off. But John was arriving at five o’clock; there 
would be tea for him at home; and he stayed bekind. 

The train was now racketing at a great pece through cuttings, 
descending from the hills. ‘There was still half an hour to go, but he 
got down his bag, unlocked it and put away h-s magazine, locked it 
again, and put on his coat. The train roared through Sefton Halt, and 
he saw some golfers waiting for the slow train that followed. Sefton 
was his father’s gc-f course. He had been out with him a few times 
and had hacked chunks out of the fairways and lost balls. Golf was 
a silly game. It was a sort of trick, not really a game at all. You could 
smoke while you played it. No one ever trained and it needed no 
strength. ‘The only thing he had ever heard in favour of golf was that 
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Roy Nardale, the middle-weight belt-holder, played it. There was a 
photo of him grinning with a club in his hand in last week’s Boxing, 
entitled “The Lion hearted Koy in a genial mood.’ But Roy did not 
play when he was in training. He slept in the afternoon. He got up at . 
6 o'clock, and had a cup of weak tea and a biscuit, and then did two 
hours’ road work; then he had a hot bath, followed by a cold shower. 
This was the American method. John was surprised when he found 
out that they did not have cold baths any longer. His father always 
had a cold bath. He had told him fo have it hot first and then finish 
off with cold. “I don’t think the American style applies to me” his 
father had said, “because I have notedone any road work.” John knew 
that he was having hie leg pulled, but it was a sound point. His father 
was always saying things that were funny and sensible at the same 
time. They made him laugh, but they also sometimes made him feel 
dissatisfied with himself. They sort of urged him on to be more 
grown-up. His father always was nice to him, but he wanted his 
admiration. The best of all®was when they went walks together to 
watch birds, which John was remarkably good at. He felt on terms of 
equality and he strode home, keeping step, buoyed up with a strong 
manly happiness. “How many did you see?” his mother would ask, 
meaning the species which they always counted. So many, John 
would tell her, and. then in the calm reconsidering atmosphere of 
tea they would think of the doubtful ones. over again. “I don’t 
believe it was a hawfinch,” John would say, seriously reflecting. “We 
have seen hawfinches on Culbard and down by the farms on the 
Whitrig road, but never on Torrie. There is nothing to bring them.” 
His father would say, as one naturalist to another, “Well, the keeper 
on Torrie told me that he had seen them once or twice in the woods 
last year.” John would protest that the keeper was not reliable. His 
father would go off to work in his study and John would get out the . 
bird books and fill up his diary of observations, like two friends 
parting after a good time spent together. And when his mother came 
to say good-night, he loved to relax after this sustaining companion- 
ship, and become a baby again. He felt as if he had been good and the 
world was tenderly smiling approval on him. 

They had reached the suburbs now and he looked out on the 
slummy streets and houses. How strange the city seemed. He felt 
as if he knew it all intimately and yet had never been there before, 
as if he had known it previously only in an unreal state like a dream. 
The train was ahead of time a few minutes, and it drew up slowly 
with chuggering brakes and came to rest. He let down the window and 
leant out. Signal lights were to be seen a long way up the line. It was 
very quiet, a faint hiss of steam from the heating pipes under the 
carriage, and a distant whistle. The cold damp night air smelt good. 
A yellow light beneath the signals i movittg. Gesh! He pulled in 
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his head and an express dashed past. It was amazing how quickly it 
came at him. People began to pass in the corridor, returning from tea. 
He hoped that the other fellows would not come back. He did not 
want to have to say good-bye, and he did not went them’to see him 
meet his parents. The train began to meve forward. He looked at his 
watch: two more minutes. No one had come from the restaurant 
car for some time now. They were not coming, and he would be able 


_ to slip away without being seen. But they were coming. Damn! Yes, 


here they were, Maclaren how ,smoking a cigar ånd Macgregor 
laughing and saying something about “peremptory demand,” 
talking big. But Maclaren was a kindly lad. 

“You get off here, den’t you?” he asked, and, as John nodded, 
“Well, good hols,” he said and held out his hand. ° 

John shook hands, feeling what a topping chap Maclaren was. 


_ The others followed suit. 


“Here, let me put your cap straight,” said Maczregor. 

But John ducked away. 

The train was in now, gliding past the platform. He looked out, 
but he did not see them. He stood on the platform, looking about, 
but still he could not see them. Perhaps they had not come. Maclaren 
and the others had come out of the carriage to s-retch their legs, and 
he turned away to walk up the train. But above the bustle of the 
station, he heard a loud shepherd’s whistle. His father whistling on 
his fingers! There they were, hurrying up. Whaz a pretty woman his 
mother was! 

“I am sorry we are late, darling, but we weze held up. How are 
you?” and sae stooped down and kissed him. She was sort of 
free and natural, and just the same, but he did aot remember her so 
awfully young and pretty. He gave a laugh of delight and said the 
first words that came into his head. “How is Sergeant?” 

But suddenly he became conscious of his father standing beside 
them, and a paralysing shyness descended on kim. He could hardly 
lift his eyes to his father’s face. His father bent down as if to kiss 
him, but he must not kiss him before all these fellows, and with a 
frightened look, John stiffly held out his hand. =lis father took it and 
shook it warmly. 

“You heard my whistle,” he said laughing. 

And immediately John felt that he had dore a wretched, mean, 
cowardly thing. Tears started into his eyes. Oh, why had he behaved 
like that? . 

His trunk was got and they walked away to the car. 


Later, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were sitzing :n the study. Dinner 
was over and John had gone to bed. It had been a marvellous dinner, 
all the things that Joltn liked. He had chattered away gaily, telling 
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them‘ of school and of the j journey home, but repeatedly trere had 
been sudden attacks of shyness in which he would hardly speak. 
They seemed to be brought on by his father talking to him. and the 
worst had*come when, towards the end of the meal in one of his. ‘ 
most spontaneous moods, he had told them the episode of the door 
of the train lavatory giving way when he had leant against it. Unlike 
Maclaren and the others, his father was greatly amused, but his 
laughter, instead. of pleasing John, seemed to upset him. He had be- 
come very redin the face, and had risen suddenly from his seat, 
saying that he wanted to give the bones to Sergeant? and had left the 
room. He did not reappear, and hissmother had found him undressed 
and in bed. She could not make out what was wrong. 

“Shall I ask father to come and say good-night?” she asked. 

“No,” said John, turning his face away, “I will see him in the 
morning.” | 

“You are not unhappy about anything, darling? Nothing at 
school?” | 

“No, I am all right.” 

And ‘she had put out the light and gone away, thinking thet it was 
probably just the general strangeness of coming home. He was look- 
ing exceedingly well; the school did appear to be suiting him. 

“He is in beds”’ she said to Mr. Wilson. “I think that the excite- 
ment of coming home has been too much for him.” And sh2 added 
casually, “Don’t go up to him to-night. I think that he should go to 
sleep as soon as possible.” 

“Did he say that he did not want me to go up?” he asked. 

“Not exactly,” she answered. 

“Poor little man,” he said. “He is very shy.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but he will be all right in a day or two.” 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed. 

The evening passed on, Mr. Wilson working, and she reading, but 
every few minutes laying down her book to make a further remark 
about John—how well he was looking, what a firm well-krit little 
figure he was developing, and did he not seem to have settled down 
' very well at school? 

About ten o’clock Sergeant rose from the hearth-rug and looked 
at the door, wagging his tail. He went over and sniffed at the bottom 
and whined. Then the door opened, and John appeared in his 
pyjamas. 

“John!” said his mother in surprise, half disapproving and half 
pleased. 

He did not look at them, but came forward and stood before his 
father, hanging his head. 

“I want to say,” he said and then he sniffed, and they saw -hat he 


was weeping. R r 
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“What is it, old boy?” said his father, leaning forward and drawing 
him near. 

And then John broxe down, putting his arms round hjs father’s 

neck and buryirg his head in his shoulder, and sobbing. 

For a long time he would not be comforted, end they were both very 
distressed. His poor mother was sure that he had disgraced himself at 
school, and she even wondered if he was not to be allowed back. But 
she did not care what he had done: his crying was, heartrending. 
Nothing could make them care for him less. So they both tried to 
soothe him, and at last-he whispered to his fatherthat he wanted him 
to come upstairs and say good-night. His father carried him away 
and she sat on a stool, cldse into the fire, waiting and listening. 

In twenty minutes she heard the door of John’s sedroôm open and 
be husband come out. He was half-way downstairs when a wild 
yell sounded from John, 

“GOOD-NIGHT DADDY.” 

Mr. Wilson laughed and shouted back, “Go to sleep.” 

He came in and sat down. 

“T am taking the day off to-morrow,” he said, “and we are going 
a bird walk.” 

She receivec this information in silence. 

“The trouble was,” he added, and then he coughed, and thumped 
his chest with his fist, “the trouble was that he was too shy with those 
other boys looking on to kiss me at the station, and he wished to say 
that he was sorry.” 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
‘Looking Before and After 


N his article last month Richard Rees spoke of the mental 

furniture of some of the best Socialists in this country zs “dating 
back to the great age of British Socialism when the small band of 
. conscious Socialistsewere looking to the new working-class political 
movement to be the instrument of the revolutionary conversion of 
Great Britain into atnew kind of Social organism.” He hinted that 
this furniture was a trifle obsolete. And I agree with him that it is, 
in a sense, obsolete. But it is important to define in what sense it is 
obsolete; and to do this we must ascertain what that mental furniture | 
was. It is not easy. One hgs need of contemporary documents. 

In the last few days there has come to me from the library of one 
of these Socialists of the old brigade a book published exactly forty 
years ago, in 1894. It is called “The New Party,” and is a composite 
book by some three dozen contributors. Among them were Grant 
Allen, Robert Blatchford, Dr. Robert Horton, Margaret Macmillan, 
A. Russell Wallace, Will Reason, Percy Dearmer, P. H. Wicksteed, 
Sarah Grand, Herbert Burrows and Keir Hardie. I choose those 
names from the long list because they are familiar to me; the names 
of the others, though sometimes their essays are of great=r merit, 
convey to me nothing as names. Sometimes they conjcre up a 
vague and ghostly shade: for instance, W. P. Byles, M.P., of whom 
I seem to have boyish memcries as an advanced Radical, and Isabel 
Somerset, who (I guess) must be the ardent temperance reformer 
who loomed majestically over my boyhood as Lady Henry Somerset. 

In 1894 what was happening? Authentic personal memory tells 
me it was a time when food (for those who had money to buy it) 
was cheaper than ever before or since. Fresh herrings were six a 
penny in Peckham, and oranges the same; you could buy an enormous 
finnan haddock for 24d. Those were the landmarks in ny five- 
year-old world. In the great world of politics, Mr. Gladstone had 
just retired. On the first of March he made his last speech in the 
House of Commons. His Home Rule Bill had been thrown out by 
the Lords. His retirement was felt, by many of the contributars to the 
book, to be an event of importance to them. As it was, Gladstone’s 
prestige was enormous among the working-class. He, the first 
Englishman to be four times Prime Minister, surrounded by the 
halo of his past radicalism, had done more than any other single 
man to keep the working~classes faithful to, Liberalism. 

The book is very ant Liberal. It looks forward with hop2 to the 
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imminent demise of Liberalism. Here is the editoz’s A oes 
in his preface: 

The Liberal Party may be pulled together for one more general 
election, but it cannot possibly get a majority waich will’ be strong 
enough to make headway against the New Party, the Tories, the Union- 
ists and “the Lords.” It will therefore have to fnake temporfSry arrange- 
ments with the New Party or resign. Most likely, what will happen 
will be this: the earnest Home Rule Liberals will keep a little company 
of their own, and this will þe called the Libera. Pagty; the hollow 
Liberals and Radicals will join the Conservative Party; many will go 
out of politics altogether; the rest will come over te the New Party. 

The New Party must necessarily include in its fcrm something more 
than the Labour idea. It must not be confounded with the Independent 
Labour Party. Its body is being grown—it cannot be made. 


Even Keir Hardie aimself, in his essay on the I.L.P. (founded at 
‘Bradford the year before) speaks of the new pazty (though not in 
capitals) as something distinct from the Independent Labour Party. 
Still more significant is the fact that there is no contribution to the 
volume of any kind from any Trade Union !eade>. The absence is a 
curiously impressive reminder that Trade Union politics was still 
Liberal. Impressive, too, in another way is the absence of any mention 
of William Merris. į 

But what was the New Party? It did not exist. It was something 
in the air: an organisation of which many people felt the necessity 
and inevitability. “There has grown up in the country,” says the 
editor in his Postcript, “what we may for shortness call The Group. 
This is a body of men and women who, by long culture and much 
storm and deep root, have ‘come to be the natural leaders of the 
New People. These are being brought into council. At the right time 
a further public Pronouncement will be mace.” He continues, 
optimistically: 

A central machine is not necessary, though it may be desirable. It 
inevitably leads to much evil. We wish to make no places and no money 
for any persons upon the machine. The New Party must be very 
humble and simple and incorruptible in all its arrangements. 


But what were to be the elements of the New Party? Here it is 
Robert Blatchford who is most definite; and we follow the account 
in his essay The New Party in the North. ‘There is now, he says, 
in the North of England, a party of progress. 


The party, indeed, can hardly claim the name of party yet. It is 
scattered, it is bacly organised, it consists of many and somewhat 
incongruous elements; resembling more a number of isolated clans in 
revolt than a unanimous people banded together for revolution. I will 
speak of this body cr party first, and will then attempt some description 


of the religion or soul. e 
a - 
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The New Party, somewhat inaccurately called “The Labour Party,” 
is largely Socialistic. Broadly speaking, its component parts are five. 
There are the Social Democrats, the Fabians, the Labour Church, the 
Independent Labour Party, and the unattached supporters of ‘ ‘The 


Cause.” Of these constituent bodies the oldest is the Social Democratic 4 


Federation; the youngest and perhaps the most progressive is the 
Independent Labour Party. But the largest, and, speaking generally, 
the most intelligent, earnest and unselfish, is the great mass of new 
converts who, for various reasons, have not joined any organisation. 


It is to be remarked, in passing, that this is the only place in the 
book where it is said that the New Party is called “The Labour 
Party.” Blatchford goes on to observe that,there is “little cordiality 
and no cohesion” between the S.D.F. and the I.L.P. The S.D.F. 
“regard the New Party* with suspicion. Firstly, because the Social 
Democrats did not consider a new organisation necessary; secondly, 
because the Independent Labour Party refuses to put the word 
Socialist into its title.’ ° 


Had the Social Democrats been less abstruse and less materialistic, 
had they more often preached higher ideals and less often higher wages, 
and had their leaders realised the wisdom of making their economic 
doctrines more popular and simple, their progress would have been 
tenfold greater. 


The F abian clubs, founded as the result of lecture-tours by the 
members of the London Fabian Society, have been, says Blatchford, 
largely merged in the new I.L.P.; and the Labour Churches are also 
“most frequently and most closely allied” to it. But it is, in the main, 

n “the great unattached” of all classes that Blatchford pins his 
faith. “To the increase of their numbers I look for the present 
progress and final victory of ‘the cause that cannot fail.” 


“Five years ago,” he continues, “there were not five hundred Social- 
ists in Manchester. Now there must be thirty thousand. Two years ago 
Socialism was despised and rejected of men. Now it is on all lips and 
pens... . It has passed through the stages of contempt and vilification, 
and has entered the stage of Discussion. It has a literature of its own, 
and a Press of its own. The Clarion, which is the first Socialist paper 
that ever paid its way in this country, has a circulation in the North of 
40,000. Less than three years ago we had no Clarion, no Labour Prophet, 
no Labour Church, and no Independent Labour Party. If the New 


Party advances at the same speed for three vears more, it will be a _ 


force exceedingly difficult to reckon with.” 


* It is interesting to note that here Blatchford, tacitly, seems to identify the 
New Party with the L.L.P. But that, I think, goes beyond his real meaning: which 
, is that the I.L.P. is the most hopefal and progressive component of the yet non- 


existent New Party. x ° 
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These long quotaticns are perhaps tedious; but I find ew ane ied 
interesting. They are the records, by participants. of the birth of the 
Labour Movement, and they establish pretty clearly—-what any 
student of history would expect-——that the ideal suffered considerably 
in the process of realisation. The alliancg by which, the Trade 
Unions became the substantial and predominant element in the 
New Party—an alliance which no single contributor to this book 
appears to have advocated at this time—was one which brought, 
perhaps, as much disadvantage as advantage. The Labour Party, 
as it has grown to shape and power during the ensuing forty years, 
certainly does not altogether cdrrespond to the imagination and 
desires of any of the mam contributors to this Book. 


Yet many if not most of the particular reforms urged by its 
contributors have been accomplished. We have even seen arrive the 
remote day, boldly prophesied by Hardie, when the Liberal Party 
would be annihilated by the new Party. In fect, the New Party 
itself has arrived: capax imperit, nisi imperasset,* one might almost 
say. But it would be unfair to say it. It is no use slaming anybody in 
particular—not ever. Mr. MacDonald—for the disappointment of 
the hopes which gathered about the New Party while it was yet 
unborn. The dream and the realisation are generally somewhat 
distant relations. And it will seem strange to many younger men 
to-day that this very Labour Party which fills them with impatience 
and despair was a cherished and foolhardy dream only forty years ago. 

Forty years is a mystical period. Forty years in the desert for the 
children of Israel. Perhaps more apposite is the forty years between 
1648 and 1688: the forty years that it took to establish, very meagrely, 
something of the substance of the two things for which Cromwell’s 
army had fought—rarliamentary control, and religious toleration. 
But there is a difference. The forty years from tne birth of the New 
Party until now have been a period of peaceful evolution. There 
has been no such wave of reaction as seemed in 1661 to obliterate 
all the achievements of the Commonwealth. However remote the 
finality may still be, there has been a steady and scarcely interrupted 
advance to a greater degree of social justice during these forty years. 
It is mere prejudice to deny that the average condition of the working- 
class in 1934 is vastly better than it was in 1894; or that the improve- 
ment has been due (directly and indirectly) to the political power of 
the working-class. 

The cause of our disquietude to-day is the Teeling that there is 
no room for the same process of gradual amelioration to continue 
any more. The margin of possibility is fast fading away, and that 


* Capable of governing, i? it had not governed, » 
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we are pproaching the point at which, if even the existing level of 
social juètice is to be maintained, a radical change in our conomic 
and ceil „structure is necessary. That necessity is not accepted by 
the Labour Party, because it is not accepted by the working-class. 
That is the gist of the gituation to-day. The Labour Party is not a 
Socialist Party, fôr the simple reason that it could not be a Socialist 
Party and live. 

Now, to return to our original problem, in so far as the old 
enthusiasts for the formation of the New Party in 1894 believed that 
the formation of a Imbour Party meant the formation of a Socialist 
Party, they were deceiving themstlves. But there is no evidence 
that any of them did*believe this. It is prety plain that Keir Hardie 
himself, who*was the greatest political realist of them all, conceived 
of the Independent Labour Party as an element, though naturally 
and rightly a predominant element, in a new party which -should 
gather into itself all sincerg believers in social justice. He, just as 
zealously as Blatchford or the editor, hoped that the new party would 

“include in its form and policy something more than the Labour 
idea.” 

The sequel is deeply instructive. The ET moment in ‘the 
historical evolution of the Latour Party came six years later with the 
formation of the Labour Representation Committee in 1g00. To 
this new body the Trade Unions began to affiliate themselves as 
organisations. This carrying-over of the Trade Union principle of 
acting en bloc, which was necessary in the industrial sphere, was 
extremely dangerous when introduced into the political sphere. 
Yet the danger had to be accepted. As Keir Hardie clearly saw, the 
prime necessity was to attract the Trade Unions-to the principle of 
independent working-class activity in politics; further the affiliation 
of the Unions en bloc would provide the new party with the essential 
sinews of war. And at this critical moment the S.D.F., which was at 
least a body of politically conscious Socialists, began to withdraw 
in order not to compromise its Marxist orthadoxy. It was a typical 
effort of unimaginative Marxist stupidity. At the very moment 
when the new Labour movement was being at once strengthened 
and deadened by an immense accession of politically immature 
Trade Unionists, the Marxist Socialists withdrew from it. Of 
course, with the usual blindness of Marxist orthodoxy, they could 
not see that Keir Hardie was acting as a far better Marxist than 
themselves; and they left the Independent Labour Party and the 
Fabians alone to supply the political leaven to the new body. 

Besides, there was a very real clash between the narrow materialism 
of the S.D.F. and the ethical idealism with which Hardie inspired the 
Independent Labour Party. And as usual the imaginative grasp of 
the political reality wa® on the side of the ethtcal idealists—for 
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politics is not and never will be pure econornics, it is eiry 
where economics and ethics are blent together. But the resflt of the 
. orthodox stupidity was to hand the precomirant influence in the 
Labour movement, both in organisation and pclicy, to the relatively 
unprogressive Trade Unions. By the &lgc affiliation very large 
numbers of Trade Unionists, who were politically’ Liberals or 
Conservatives or nothing at all, were automatically reckoned to 
belong to the new party, which was by their weight compelled to 
adjust itself politically to £ play of interests which were not the 
political interests of the working-class at all. Faz it is lamentably true 
that there is all the difference inethe world between the interests of a 
section of the working-class, or the resultant of ‘the interests of 
many sections of the working-class, and the interests of the working- 
class as a whole. 'Th2 interests of the working-class as a whole are the 
interests of the community as a whole. ‘The interests of sections of the 
working-class, or tke resultant of those interes-s, are not. And from 
the moment that the New Party became in “act the party of the 
Trade Unions (as distinct from a party in which politically-minded 
Trade Unionists were preponderant) an essential part of the dream 
of the New Party was abandoned. 

We can see this plainly enough to-day; but it was by no means so 
clear in 1900, still less in 1894. In so far as the Sétialists of the old 
brigade indulged the illusion that the pazty created by the Labour 
Representation Committee was, or was bound or even likely to 
become, a Socialist party, they were indeed dreaming dreams— 
dreams which were encouraged by the apparer.t influence which the 
LL.P. exerted in the new Labour Party. That influence was dis- 
proportionate and essentially fictitious; it did aot correspond to the 
actual bases of political and financial power in the party. And 
sooner or later its illusory nature was bound zo be revealed. But— 
and here it seems t me the old mental furniture does persist and is 
obsolete—these disappointed Socialists of the old brigade still tend 
to conceive and ta_k, in defiance of the reality, of the Trade Unions 
and Co-operatives, as industrial organisations, being the necessary 
basis of a Socialist political party. The truth, I believe, is now 
gradually emerging that they are not, and never were. They were 
the necessary instruments of the quick growth of a Labour Party: 
but that is a very different thing. And if, as I believe, the time has 
come for the formation of a new Socizlist organisation, it seems 
necessary that this Trade Union fetishism should be consciously 
abandoned. 

No doubt the Labour Party itself is slowly evolving—through the 
growth of its individual membership—to a position of less entire 
dependence on the Trade Unions as such; but the process will be 
too slow for events. Socialists will do what they can to hasten it by 
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becomigg individual members of the Labour Party. But neither 
work wikin the Labour Party, nor work in opposition to the Labour 
Party, I believe, can be the main occupation of a Socialist to-day. 
‘The former is self-delusion, the latter futility. And both alike are 
deadly to the spirit of gealistic enthusiasm, which alone can re- 
invigorate the Socialist movement. 


We are at the end of a wave of Socialist impulse. The New Party 
of the dreamers (who were also the workers) of 1894 is the Labour 
Party; and it is not tee Labour Party. Neither is it the I.L.P., still 
less the Communist Party. Ncr am’ I yet prepared to sav it is the 
I.S.P. The situation of 1894 has returned. Just as Blatchford could 
not say that the New Party was the I.L.P.; just as even Hardie 
himself would not say it was the I.L.P. So I refuse to say it is the 
I.S.P. to-day. Just as in the years after 1894 the New Party turned 
out not to be the I.L.P., bug the Labour Partv: so I believe to-day 
that in the years to come the new and necessary organisation will 
turn out not to be the I.S.P. but something different. But just as 
Hardie and Blatchford were sure that the old I:L.P. would be an 
essential element in the new party, so am I sure that the I.S.P. 
will be an essential element in the new organisation. But we must 
beware of expecting that history will repeat itself exactly. To be 
effective to-day the I.S.P. wil have to be different from the old 
I.L.P., prepared to face new and unprecedented problems, and 
to find new and unprecedented solutions. 

I am therefore very far from saying that the new organisation of 
to-day and the future will be the I.S.P. But I am sure that it will be 
a Socialist organisation which is animated both by the ideal of 
forty years ago and the resolution to learn the lesson of to-day. 
The working-class has its party; it is foolishness to dream of providing 
it with a new one. In so far as zhe creation of a working-class party 
was part of the function of a Socialist party years ago, the work is 
done. Nor can I conceive that the Labour Party will ever commit 
the folly of allowing a new I.L.P. to obtain that position of influence 
within itself that the old one had. Why should it? 

What then are Socialists to do? I say, they must re-conceive their 
whole position. There is no possible return to forty years ago. The 
work they then had to do is done. It is the work which they then 
failed to do (often through no fault of their own) that has to be done 
now: the work, as William Morris put it, of “making Socialists” 
among all classes of men. Once again, there is no other work that 
they can do. And since there is no other work they can do, they can 
be conscious of their own past, and set themselves to remember 
how it was that they did make Socialists, and how also they failed 
to make them. “There are 30,000 Socialists in Manchester to-day,” 
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said Blatchford in 1894. Are there 30,000 there to-day? Nb, and 
there were not then. Perhaps a thousand Socialists, anf 29,000 
semi-Socialists or demi-semi-Socialists. The semis and fhe demi- 
semis are no use any more; besides they have their owg very com- 
fortable home, furnished to their taste—insipid to a real Socialist— 
but a very fair sample of modern civilisation: a, poltttcal suburbia 
with improvements. Not the new Jerusalem. 


Now I am all for the new Jerusalem. And I believe it can be had. 
What is more, I believe thé old Socialists had it fôr a time, though 
they didn’t know it; and -because they didn’t know it, they let it slip 
again. But the traces of its existence are very palpable in this book of 
1894. à . 

“So much for the New Party,” Blatchford goes on. “Now of the new 
religion. Whence came it? What is it? If you asked a London Socialist 
for the origin of the new movement, he would refer you to Karl Marx 
and other German Socialists. But so far as ovr northern people are 
concerned I am convinced that beyofid the mere outline of State 
Socialism Karl Marx and his countrymen have had but little influence. 
No, the new movement here, the new religion, which is Socialism, 1s 
the result of the labours of Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens, ‘Thoreau 
and Walt Whitman. ... As John ‘Trevor said in The Labour Prophet: 
‘It has not been to a new economic theory merely that these converts 
have been introduced. It has been to a new life TReir eyes shine with 
the gladness of a new birth.” 


And Keir Hardie is no less definite. 


The objects of the Independent Labour Pa-ty are clearly defined. 
It sets out from the assumption that the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of nsan are realities, and that our whole social and indus- 
trial system to-day is subversive of these relationships. . . . Under all 
the rough-and-tumble side of the movement there is a deep religious 
substratum. More inspiration for the work has been drawn from the 
teachings of Jesus than from any other source. Many of the best and 
most self-sacrificing workers in the movement are men who know their 
New Testament almost by heart, and who have been driven out from 
the churches by the travesty and burlesque of the Gospel which there 
passes for the truth. 


There is a difference between Hardie and Blatchford. Real 
Christianity, says Hardie. A new religion, says Blatchford, ‘which 
teaches that love and mercy and art are the highest forms of worship.” 
But that the impulse which was bringing the new party into being 
was essentially “religious,” both they and every other contributor 
are agreed. 

And, above all, there breathes through the book a hope and an 
enthusiasm. The dark night is passing, and there is the certain 
glimmer of a new dawn. Expectation is on tip-toe. This seems 
strange, and wonderfal, and in retrospect, patnetic. 

a e 
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Charles Péguy, the noble French writer who was killed early in the 
war, was \vont to draw a sharp distinction between mystique and 
politique. P¥guy, I should say, was as nearly as possible the French 
representative of the movemert represented in England by Hardie 
and Blatchford. He was,a devoted but heretical Christian and a 
passionate Socialist. He never succeeded in making the same 
popular appeal as Blatchford; but the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 
which he edited and published, exercised an intellectual influence 
of a quality which Blatchford himself would have envied. Certainly, 
if we are looking for,the French analogue of wha? is sometimes 
called “the old I.L.P. spirit,” it is to Charles Péguy that we 
must go. 


> e 
Always, Péguy was afraid ot the degradation of the mystique of 





Socialism into mere politique. He knew the necessity of politics, ° 


and he did not flinch from it. On the contrary, perhaps he did more 
than any other single man to make the school teachers of France an 
enlightened Socialist body. But he knew the terrible dangers of 
politics: the inertia of the inevitable machine, the imperceptible 
deterioration of the ideal into a question of mere economic, advantage, 
the manufacture of dishonest slogans for party victories, the open 
door to the political careerist and carpet-bagger. Against these 
dangers he could see only one safeguard: the creation of a nucleus 


of men and women who were penetrated by the mystique of their. 


cause, There were, he recognised, other forms of mystique than the 


Socialist. There was the Christian mystique. There was also the 
mystique of patriotism. These three mystiques, at least, Péguy sought - 


to combine; and in himself certainly they were combined naturally, 
and in a fashion which was always irresistibly persuasive to me.. _ 
Before we go any farther we had bes: be as clear as we can con- 


cerning what Péguy meant by a mystigt:e. We must not translate it . 


by “mysticism.” If Péguy had meant that he would have used the 
word, mysticisme: What he meent by mystique was the ideal which 
appealed to the heart as distinct from the mind of man; to his 
altruistic as opposed to his egoistic impulses. In a word, it was the 
ideal for the sake of which man was prepared to sacrifice himself. 

Of this order and potency, Péguy believed, there were three social 
ideals. One was-the Socialist ideal, the other the Christian, the third 
the patriotic. Not by calculation, but by immediate and authentic 
feeling, Péguy knew that it would be fatal to set these mystiques in 
conflict with one another. If there were to be a victorious movement 
for the regeneration of society, it could only be created, he believed, 
by bringing these three mystiques into dynamic harmony. And, as 


I have said, he believed that that harmony between them was , 


natural; it did not need to be an enforced combination. Anyhow, 
it was natural to him. œ e , 
= e 
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Péguy’s ideal of the three-fold mystique serves, I think, ayfa touch- 
stone to try both Blatċhford and Hardie. Each af them wifi: 
judged by this high standard, in one of the three efements. In 
Blatchford, the mystique of Socialism and the mystique of patriotism 
were. both present; but the mystique of Christianity was lacking. In 
Hardie, the mystique of Socialism and the mystique of Christianity 
were present, but the mystique of patriotism was absent. 

My conclusions? First, that Socialism is more or less back again 
in the situation in which it was forty years ago, or rather, more than 
forty years ago: for there is to- day no such wave of enthusiasm and 
expectation as Blatchférd could triumphantly -ecord i in 1894. That 
may come. It must come if we are really to cease from the process 
of “slipping greasily into decay.” But everybody who is concerned 
for the Socialist cause is to-day dimly or keenly aware that another 
period of Labour government will not bring us much nearer to Social- 
ism. Socialists to-day feel towards the Labour Party somewhat as 
Socialists in 189/-felt towards the Liberal Party. Mr. Reid was 
sadly astray in hi »ptimistic belief that the Liberals would not be 
able to form anc xr Government. Twelve years later they swept 
the country. Twe. e years hence the’'Labour Party may still be sweep- 
ing the country; but not in the name or with the purpose of Socialism. 

It seems to me, secondly, that Socialism will have to become once 
more a super-political movement, as it was in fact though not in 
_ profession in 1894. It was not merely a “religious,” but a cultural 
movement: a movement of renaissance. In their organisations, then, 
Socialists did not merely dream of a new kind of life, they experienced 
the reality of it. Comradeship was a positive experience, and had 
not been undermined by egoism. It will hav2 to become a reality 
again. To repeat my now familiar formula, Socialists will have con- 
sciously to create what they unconsciously achieved forty and fifty 
years ago—the living nucleus of a classless socizty among themselves. 
That and that alone is their safeguard against the degeneration of 
mystique into politique. 

And, thirdly, it seems to me that this depends on their effecting 
a harmony of the three elements on which Péguy insisted. They 
cannot afford to give the mystique of patriotism into the hands of 
their opponents. This is not a matter of tactics or calculation. It is 
simply because the conscious formation of the nucleus of a classless 
society is a supremely patriotic work to-day. As things are, at the 
existing level of political education, it is impossible to prevent the 
economic decline of this country; but it is possible to prevent the 


“slipping greasily into decay.” That one can help to withstand here 
and now. , ° : 


\ JACK LITTLEFIELD 
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(Melancholy Notes on a Cablegram Code Book) 


VERY timé I receive a cablegrant in code, I have the same 
feeling of pleasurable excitement. There is the femiliar envelope 
lying on my desk, marked “Czablegram: Urgent.” I rip it open and 
discover inside the single mysterious word ,IINC. The message is 
from our Venezuela office. Visions at once loom of secret documents, 
beautiful women, and dark Latin-American intrigue. Then I turn 
to my code book and find “E1mNc: What appliances have you for 
lifting heavy machinery?” This sort of thing can be very debilitating. 
It is not the fault of the c8de book, either. That handy volume is 
full of interesting messages that my correspondents never seem to 
get around to sending. For years I have been on the watch for 
wires like NARVO (“Do not part with the documents”), OBNYX 
(“Escape at once”), ARPUK (“The person is an adventurer, have 
nothing to do wéth him”), or Buxsr (“Avoid arrest if possible”), 
but they never seem to arrive. And yet, if the code book is to be 
believed, they are fair samples of the kind of thing with which our 
telegraph wires are humming daily. 

Not all the code-book suggestions, of course, are on this high 
level of adventure. Our telegraph-users, it would seem, have a wide 
range of concerns. At this very moment a perplexed customer in 
some distant part of the globe is inquiring uRPxo (“For what use 
was the mixing machine intended?’’); in the next town, perhaps 
a ship’s captain is reporting diffidently ELyaz (“Will have to get 
bottom examined before proceeding”); while somewhere a new 
parent is voicing his elation in the form of arcyp (“Please advertise 
the birth of twins”). 

The dominating note of the code book, however, is one of resigned 
melancholy. Its pages are replete with such gloomy sentiments as 
ZULAR (“Unfortunately too true”) and CULKE (“Bad as possibly can — 
be”), expressions that seem only too justified when we consider the 
extraordinary series of disasters that has been stored up for users 
of the code. Every possible variety of mishap has been foreseen 
and embalmed in a group of doleful entries ranging from the com- 
paratively trivial ArBUK, which describes the bursting of a donkey 
boiler, to the truly cataclysmic pyTuo (“Collided with an iceberg”). 
Even the usually trustworthy mail and express services share in the 
general débâcle. Our very letters, it is predicted, wil] be “unreadable, 
the writing having been obliterated by water” (sKAAE); and shipments 
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will inevitably arrive “in clammy condition” (HEHST). It is all yery sad. 
Nor is the code book a volume to be recommended for peoi 
reading. Never frolicsome, it is at its gloomy best whenflescribing 
sea accidents. This it does not only with gusto Fut with an unpleas- 
antly convincing eye for detail. Listings ike LYADI, for” example 
(“Arrived here with decks swept, boats and funnel carried away, cargo 
shifted,. having encountered a hurricane”), are just circumstantial 
enough to be. a trifle discommoding to the ozean traveller. And 
when, a few pages farther of, he encounters the still more ominous 
uzsHY (“Body now lies in the mortuary”), he cannot help feeling an 
awful assurance as to the indentity of the corpse in question. 

Then, too, there is the matter of the ship’s captain, that dignitary 
whom we are accustomed to think of as a strong silent man—alert, 
commanding, and always on the job. The code-book picture of him 
is different and more than a little disconcerting. By the time we 
have finished reading messages like “‘Captam lost overboard,” 
“Captain not to be found,” “Captain drunk,” “Captain refuses to 
leave vessel,” and “Crptain insane,” it is with considerable relief 
that we light upon th’: entry “Arrest the captein.” It would seem 
to have come not a mi. nent too soon. 

But even if the captain avoids these pitfalls, and the ship itself 
escapes the ravages of the storm, the code has still ‘other hazards in 
store for the unhappy voyager. At ary moment the ship may be 
“captured by pirates” (ENIMP) or “plundered by natives” (YBDIG). 
There is always the chance that the captain will receive cabled 
‘instructions to “arrest all passengers” (ZEIBI). Even less consoling 
to the prospective traveller are such glimpses of world hygiene as 
IDDOG (“Ship in port, all hands down with scurvy”) and oavuc 
(“An epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease has broken out here”). 
The only ray of light is provided by Ewrx1 (“Very few cases of 
cholera are now reported’’), and even that statement is not without 
its depressing implications. 

There is no denying, however, that the code kook is full of helpful 
information. Should you ever, for example, feel the need of “lard, 
in bladders,” the word is cHooG. Flannel shirts are GoLPO. Cod-liver 
oil is called GAHGU—and a very good word for it, too, as is FOOLP 
for ship’s biscuit. A niblick is, of course, a GAZEB, but the word for 
foot-warmer is FREIZ. No matter what commodity it is you desire, 
you will find it covered in the code, which includes a list of nearly 
a thousand necessities of life, ranging all the way from arsenic to 
ostrich feathers, from blasting charges to porch umbrellas. Even 
the commodities, however, are blighted by the same spirit of melan- 
choly that pervades the entire code, and the result is such decadent 
listings as ZOKIX (“unhealthy trees”) and GNnuzxK (“rubber, slightly 


mouldy”). e 3 a 
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But & is in its cross-references that the code book reaches the 
logical fis of pessimism. For gratuitous gloom, it would be 
difficult t\ equal such groupings as “Ankles: see Accidents” or 
“Chief topic on the Stock Exchange: see F ailure. ” In other cases, 


however, the arg is merely rococo, as in “Marriage: see Hotel . 
Accommodations” or “Noses: see also Fittings, Machinery, and 
Spare Parts.” 


Valuable as % is from both the liteyary and the practical stand- 
point, it is plain that the code book was intended for people who get 
around more than I do. Such well-meant suggestions as DEOBI 
(“A great battle is now raging here”), p7 zi (“Can you combine 
horses and grain?”); and Exucz (“Calling at Elephant Point for 
orders”) can* hold for me at best only an academic interest. But 
any of these messages is a monument of utility beside the picturesque 





YBTUA, which deals with the transportation to Mecca of “pilgrims— . 


at the prevailing price per head”! And bəwever much I may regret 
my inability to send a message like wun w (“Having every reason 
to believe oil will be struck”), at least I feel certain that I shall never 
rise, Pheenix-like, frora my own ashes to cable that most fantastic 
of all code words, auxno: “Met with a fatal accident,” 


Portrait of Grand-Uncle 


HE dining-room was papered in soft green, a green as delightful 

as the greens in the orchard and the yew hedge that formed the 
view from the windows. Against this green background, in a corner 
by the window, stood an old dark-wood corner cupboard, over- 
flowing with china, its diamond-shaped panes shining with the quiet 
satisfaction of old glass. On tae walls hung portraits in oils, among 
them a posthumous portrait of my brother+~ail dress naval uniform, 
one hand on the hilt cr his sword, the other clasping his cocked hat. 
The portrait of grand-uncle hung over the sideboard. Not by any 
stretch of imagination a good-iooking man, not even striking. A pale, 


weak, self-indulgent face; a man, I should say, eaten up with vanity— . 


one of those men for wnom an All-wise Providence invented Woman, 
to keep him out of the workhouse. Yet there he sat (and still sits, but 
in a different dining-room) completely self satisfied in his soft- 
rolling lapels and his frilly shirt, his eye-glass dangling and his white 
finicking hands folded n the knob of his cane. Behind him the artist 
has painted a brown backcloth. No trees, no stone urns, or distant 
grooms holding horses, or rivers winding in sylvan glades, just a 


non-committal curtain... perhaps in despair at wondering how grand-~ 


uncle ever contrived to earn his living. But I can supply the missing 

background. Instead of the nondescript curtain there should be a 

forest of factory chimneys and a pall of smoke over% distant industrial 
d d 
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city; with perhaps in one corner a handloom weaver working his 
treadles in his stockinged feet. Further back, beyond PESE 
city, should be wars and massacres and a peasantry disposg€ssed and 
‘starving; the whole leading forwards to those white hands folded so 
fatalistically on the cane. A whole history of Ulster, in facf, and an 
example of the strange products of industrial civilization. 

DENIS IRELAND 
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After Southport. 


HE proceedings of the Southport Conference underlined my 

contentions in the October Adelphi. There I set out the con- 
siderations that had brought me tc the gonclusion that the concep- 
tion of the early Socialists, by which they sought to build a political 
party for the furtherance of their aims upon the Lasts of the industrial 
organisations of the workers, was a mistaken one. We are, however, 
faced now with the situation that arises in view of the steps that were 
taken thirty-fcur years ago, and we have to deal with the position as 
we find it to-day. 

Clearly, it is desirable that trade unionists saould take steps to 
secure that they bring into their own hands the control of the policies 
supported by their leaders at the Labour Party Conference. ‘This 
should involve that at least the preliminary agenda for the Labour 
Party Conference should be discussed by representative Conferences 
of all the affiliated unions. In some cases this might be done by 
providing a separate session of the ordinary conference of the union 
concerned, but in most it would involve either a special conference, 
for the purpose, or the shifting of the date of the Annual Conference 
to fit in with the issuing of the Labour Party agenda. Where a special 
conference is called, the discussion of resolutions to be put on the 
Labour Party Conference Agenda might be given a place at the 
ordinary Annual Conference, while the agenda, as a whole, could be 
brought under review at the special conferences. Probably the most 
satisfactory method of dealing with the matter would be the calling, 
of a delegate conference for political purposes representative only 
the subscribers to the political fund of the union concerned. 

Whichever of these methods were adopted it would be Jä 
help in the crystallisation of the discussion round the mored 
aspects of palicy to arrange for the appointment ot ad 
mittee (which would include the Labour Party Co 
tion) whose duty it would be to make recompd 
outstanding questions of policy thrown up Phathi 
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at least, ensure that the report of the trade union delegates to the 
LabouryParty Conference would not be the perfunctory business 
that it A 

I cannot discuss in greater detail in the limits of this article how 
the situ®ion could be met. I have sought ‘only to indicate certain 
possibilities that trade unionists may consider. The important thing 
is to bring undez discussion in the Unions this fundamental flaw in 
the operation of the workers’ movement as a piece of democratic 
machinery on its political side; and I hope that trade unionist readers 
will find ways and means of raising the question at the next year’s 
conferences of their unions. : 

Where general political issues are concermed what I have urged in 
the October issue applies with still greater force to the Trades Union 
Congress, for here there are not even, for what they are worth, the 


P 


isolated voices and vates of the local representatives; and although | 


we are viewing the question from the side of political policy in the 
Parliamentary sense, and not specially from the standpoint of trade 
union industrial democracy, it is clear that what happens at the 
Trades Union Congress is not without its influence in the subsequent 
decisions of the Labour Party. It is much to be desired, therefore, 
that a great measure of democracy should be brought into the control 
of common polftcy of the Trade Union Movement. 

Now, what I have said above concerning the relation of the 
individual trade unions to the Labour Party Conference Agenda 
applies with equal force in regard to their relation to the Trades 
Union Congress Agenca; but there is another point that may be noted 
here. When some years ago, the advocates of Workers’ Control in 
industry were active, many of them (Mr. G. D. H. Cole, for example) 
advocated the democratisation of the general trade union movement 
by the bringing into representation at the Congress the local group- 
ings of the trade union branches ‘in their trade union councils ; or, 
alternatively, the complete national federation of the trades councils 
so that the central representative body of the trade union movement 
might be equally -epresentative of the “vertical” organisations of the 
workers, and of their “horizontal” organisation. The need for some 
such change as this has not ciminished, but has increased; but the 
propaganda of its advocates, many of whom to-day are in the 
mocialist League, has quite subsided. It is a propaganda that might 

tably be renewed. 
-brings me to the last point I wish to deal with in this article. 
geen that those who are members of the Labour Party from 
militical motives can only come to the Labour Party 
Jsolated units. They are long-suffering folk, these 
ikers. Without them, just as much as without the 
bes.af the Trade Unicns, there would be no 
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Labour Party; but their views are almost automatically shouldered on 
one side as of no real consequence. I have heard a prominent member 
of the Labour Party Executive contemptuously remark, inA debate, 
‘`of a previous speaker who represented a Divisional Labour Party, 
that he had had his pound’s worth; only thé mcney bage counted 
presumably, and the work in the Constituencies provided no com- 
parable claim to Conference standing. It is true thaz this remark came 
from Mr. J. H. Thomas, but hg was a respected Labowr Party leader 
at the time, and in any case there were no expressions of disapproba- 
tion from his colleagues. i 
The members of the Individual Membership Seztions of the Local 
Labour Parties are the fen and women who’ are the politically 
conscious adherents to the Labour Party. Where the} are trade 
unionists they make a double contribution to the Party funds. They 
Įdo the most arduous end the least showy work o7 the elections and 
they do the week to week constituency wogk of the Party in between 
elections. ‘They have, however, nothing of the power of making 
representations to the Executive that any large trede union has, and 
they have no method of formulating and expressirg a common point 
of view. It is time they thought about finding one. ‘The local labour 
parties should group themselves together—as local labour parties— 
throughout the country. There should be a National Federation of 
Local Labour Parties which should meet eack year in its own 
Conference prior to the Conference of the Labouz Party as a whole. 
Why, in a political party, should it be arranged that only the politically 
minded section of the membership should be denied the right of 
formulating a common policy? There is no reason why such a combi- 
nation should seek to dominate the policy of the Labour Party, but 
there is every reason that the combined constituency work should 
have as much weight in the party councils as the money chest of a 
big trade union. 
I know that a timid attempt has been made already to achieve such 
a Federation of Local Labour Parties; but the Executive Committee 
was consulted about it by those who were taxing the initiative, the 
Executive Committee frowned, and the project wes dropped. If there 
is to be this contribut:on to the democratisation af the Labour Party 
machine it will have to be undertaken by the Iccal Labour Parties 
without reference to the National Executive. Let the local parties 
form their Federaticn, have their Conference, and talk to the 
, Executive when they have found a common voice. 
~ I do not claim that the measures I have outlired will, if they are 
resorted to, achieve democracy in the Labour Party. I am frankly not 
at all sure that they will. But I am convinced that unless changes of 
this character do take place the L.P. is doomed as a piece of machinery 
for working class democracy, and for the achtevement of Socialism. 
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After Southport: Another View 


T is utterly ridicuious to claim that Labour Party Conference 
decisions are not democratic expressions of the views of the 
majority of itjafhliated membership. That’s just what it is: an abso- 
lute expression of the majority» viewpoint. The ,so-called Revolu- 
tionary always trip8 up there. He visualises the “merry old worker,” 
as a real class-conscious rebel, a ‘Bolshevic, who knowingly partici- 
pates in the struggle for Socialism; clair& that the Worker is ever 
impatiently awaiting a leadership from the top; or is being kept 
back from casting off his chains by the betrayal, graft and corruption 
of his leaders. | 

Let any of those academic gentlemen, who thinks the Worker is a 
militant person, ever striving for an extreme viewpoint of political 
expression, live with him for a bit. Let him be subjected to a situation 
whereby he finds himself between.a few days’ .Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit and an appearance before the Public Assistance 
Committee, he will begin to understand the material factor, when 
confronted with the ordinary problems of working-class life. 

Economic Problems, as worked out by the experienced Trade 
Unionist, are more reliable than those worked out by the academic 
socialist of the University type. “The latter,” as another well- 
known gentleman wrote, “1s invariably far more revolutionary in his 
expressions and far less aware of the immediate consequences of any 
action which may be urged, than is the worker, the difference being ` 
accounted for by the fact that the Trade Unionist probably knows 
already what it is to be up against the grim facts of hard living and 
unemployment. While the former having only heard and read of 
these things, looks upon revolution as an adventure and thinks only 
of the romantic side of the exploit.” 

The worker simply detests changes; he is shockingly conservative 
in the changing of officials in Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, 
in changes in method and technique at work, in sports, hobbies and 
pastimes and even in the home. Although perhaps this may be news, 
working women love changes. If economic circumstances permitted 
they would have new clothes, furniture, trips out, more often than 
they now enjoy. | 

If we are to get a true conception of The Worker and his fight(?)’ 
for Socialism we must understand more of him, see him in his true 
picture, know something of his strength, weaknesses, thoughts, 
desires, hopes, reaction to stimuli and action. When we have learnt 
more about him, thew we shall see that the organisation necessary 
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for attaining the Social Commonwealth, is correctly built up. 

It is impossible for those far removed from “tke struggle to live 

of the Workers,” to gain an idea of what he is, by reading ghe stuff 

«churned out by those who suffer from the childisa complaint of an 
exaggerated vision. For an example of what we mean:#fn the 
Labour Monthly for May, 1934, John A. Mahon wzote, “The British 
proletariat is moving forward into a great wave of class activity 
against the ‘National’ Government and the Employers, stimulated 
by the United Front campaigh of the C.P. and the LLP... .” I 
don’t know whether this individual was:in earnest or not. But 
evidence of how far the workers have drifted to support the “militant 
(?) left? was shown just after that article appeared, by the result of 
the Upton by-election when Mr. F. Brockway, standing as an I.L.P. 
candidate, who‘had previously polled thousands of votes in the Abbey 

Division of Westminster, could only attract the dismal number of 
749 revolutionary working-men and women in an absolute working- 
class constituency. 7 

I suggest, without personal feeling or malice, that those people 
who can discern signs of mass discontent, or that the workers are 
showing fight or signs of longing to have a go at the “Bosses” at the 
present time, are candidates for a psychologizal irstitution. 

It then goes without saying, that the present methéd of organisa- 
tion within the Labour Movement is the correc: one. No one can 
go further than those whom he represents will allow him to go. 
What Citrine or Morrison says, is the expression of what those whom 
they represent want them to say. What would be the use of saying 
things that you knew perfectly well your members did not want you 

fa to say? If what the C.P. or I.L.P. say or do is ccrrect and accepted 
by the people, why is it that they, combined, lack the political 
influence of the Salvation Army and are just abou: as effective? 

When Mr. Skinner desires to “bring forward certain alterations of 
procedure that might lead to less undemocratic results,” is it his 
inference that at the moment someone or somebody is undertaking 
the role of Dictator to the Labour Party? ‘That is the moan on all 
occasions when certain people cannot have thar own way. Even 
chairmen of the smallest crowd of folk have had that complaint; 
that the Platform, in the person of course of the ‘Chairman, plays up 
to the few and ignores the many. One must have rules if things are to 
go through smoothly. If Bevan is better thar. Bev_n in putting a case, 
or vice versa, it means that he is expressing an understanding of the 

@ situation” better than the other person and it nzturally follows that 
he gets the vote. | 

* Unfortunately, no! The speaker who wins the vate neay not be the one who 
understands the situation best. He may be merely the one whose opinions most 
faithfully echo the prejudices pf his audience. However, the fact remains that his 


victory is legitimately Yemocratic.—Epb. e 
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We have heard some of the lefts giving a personal viewpoint at 
Conferences and it 1s when these people speak for themselves and 
not for tose whom they represent that confusion is created. 

Whatever the results are, following the debates at the Labour 
Party Wenference, whether for or against motions, we have to admit. 
that the method ‘adcpted is: as democratic as it is possible to be. 
We have to remember that Keir Hardie and the other pioneers, 
mentioned by. Skinner, brought independent working-class Parlia- 
mentary representation thr ough thg same channels of pr ocedure. If it was 
possible to do thisetkirty-four years ago to create‘the machine now 
known as the Labour Party, during a time when Trade Unionism 
was craft conscious instead cf class conscioas, and saturated with the 
ideals of Liberalism, how much easier it should. be to-day, using the 
same channels of procedure, with a machine already in being, perfect 
in its organisation, with political power staring it in the face, to 
bring about Socialism, providing all the so-called Socialists are pre- 
pared to do the ‘‘donkey* work” necessary to be done, instead of 
leaving it to the other person. 

Isolation and mock martyrdom does not get the Socialist move- 
ment anywhere. If any person knows of a better way than that now 
being followed by the Labour Party of capturing the Parliamentary 
Machine for tle purposes of bringing about Socialism, let them get 
on with the job of convincing the mass membership of the Council of 
Labour that their way is best. 

Great improvements have already taken place in working-class 
life. We have to admit that, despite all the struggles of to-day, the 
workers are, generally speaking, desirous of peace and quiet, as is 
shown by the failure of “militants” to rouse their blood. 

The tactics of some politicians have resulted in existing situations 
in Spain, Germany, Italy and Austria. The Labour Party 1s working 
on real, good, sound and sure lines. And in the opinion of the writer 
will achieve Socialism., perhaps more direct, than in any other part 
of the world, even though we have in our ranks people who wish to 
change the rules to su-t themselves on all and every occasion. 
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GEORGE FORBES 
1 


r 

GOT UP this morning very hungry, but considering what a 

privilege it was to be alive at all. When I was young and hasty 
enough to complain about my lot, my mother, who is a decent old 
Scotswoman, used to tell me { ought to be ashamed’ of myself and 
get down on my knees and thank Bod for all the blessings He had 
showered upon me—these. being notably my five senses. As I had 
respect for my mother and her judgment I used to try and imagine 
myself without them. For instance, I would put cotton,wool in my 
ears and sally forth or close my eyes tightly, and when I took out the 
cotton wool and opered my eyes, lordy, lordy, what a marvellous 
world and how thankful I used to feel. 


“Situations Vacant” 


Since then, this habit of mine has been a great source of comfort 
and indeed, during the last year the only one I car afford. But what a 
comfort if I could stop my mouth or slumber nightly on a hard board 
or even on the clean bosom of our dear, benign Mother Earth without 
feeling like a dislocated Ford for days and days. Noe that I am dis- 
contented with my loz, oh, dear no! I have every hope and comfort 
that my luck will take a turn. Why, just yesterdar I almost bagged a 
job. True, it was only to sell silk stockings, noz ordinary ones, of 
course, but a special kind which took years and years‘to wear out. 
At the interview, which was very hopeful indeed, the representative, 
man with a slight lisp, couldn’t cut them with < knife! He himself 
had booked orders for about sixty pairs in a single afternoon in Soho 
and it was true becaus2 he had it all written down in his account book. 
The commission on taat odd afternoon round Scho must have been 
pounds and pounds. 

There is no doubt, the jobs are there all right And what’s more, 
one of these days I will bag one and then I shall not need to close my 
eyes or stop my ears any more, but I will be able to afford the pictures 
like other people. If, by an unlucky accident, I had not slept in the 
other morning I would have got that one to sel_ the silk stockings. 
But I suppose it is too late now and jobs like that where a man can 
earn pounds and pourds in his lunch hour in a little stroll round Soho 
don’t go often. ‘There was one other advert very like it though, in this 

-morning’s paper and the same address in Viccoria Street, but it 
couldn’t be the same firm. And it is pleasant and helps me to go on 
when I think about all those chaps who are earning pounds and 
pounds, in their odd time, so to speak, and that I may be doing the 


same any day now, whet my luck turns. ¢ 
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Only this morning the newspaper said that there were thirty 
thousand less unemployed in a month. That is because people are 
buying more Ernpire butter and cheese and things in general from 
the Empire. I wonder if that man with the lisp who + gave us the 
demonStwation was am Australian. Or perhaps he was a New | 
Zealander ‘because his English didn’t seem too good. 


One of the men who applied with me was a public school man, he 
said. Lucky chap, everybody wants public school men nowadays. 
And axed planters, whatever that is, are just as good. And no wonder, 
public school men are so,‘I don’t know how to put it, so-—well, as if 
they had always been on the earth, you kyow what I mean. I can’t 
imagine them, for instance, in prams or growing old or anything like 
ordinary people. I wonder if public school women are the same; I 
have never seen one. I had a funny thought the other day. I thought . 
how uncomfortable God must feel if an English public school man ` 
arrives in Heaven. He will have to excuse himself then, you bet. 


And isn’t it marvellous how fond the old ones are of their school? 
They are as proud of their old schools as they are about university 
(they say varsity there) degrees in Glasgow. I suppose it’s much the 
. same idea as a birth certificate and if you haven’t a birth certificate 
you are illegitimate and if you haven’t a school you are illegitimate. 
I myself went to a night school although, really, in Scotland a night 
school and a public school mean the same thing. For vears I used 
to feel quite’proud when I saw it mentioned in the papers, in the 
advertisement columns. Now, of course, I know there is a difference. 


If, that is to say, if I had a child and it were a he, I would certainly 
send him to a public school or make him an axed planter because 
nowadays everybody seems to want public school men and axed 
planters. 


WILLIAM JEFFREY 


The Intellectual Scaffolding of Eitlerism 


r 

VENTS may or may not prove that the murders of 30th June 
marked the climax of Hitlerism as a moral force in Germany— 
the movement of racial “uplift,” of protest against Versailles has 
quite possibly a,long way still tọ go—but whatever is to happen, 
Hitlerism has now been in being ior a length tf time sufficient to 
enable one to make a fairly unbiased examinaticn of its intellectual 
scaffolding. It is a commfonplace of history that there is no political 
leader, no paymaster of a political group howsoever brut&l, howsoever 
inimical to the spirit of true culture, who is not able to have at his 
elbow propagandists and subservient academicians who for hire will 
concoct a presentable metaphysic or handy jasces-of ideas with which 
the actions and aims of the leader or paymaster may be clothed. The 
National Socialist triumvirate have been extraorcinarily successful in 
obtaining a suit of ideas for their movement. ‘They have stolen right 
and left: a hint here from Reinhardt’s style of theetrical production on 
a gigantic scale, a hint there from egotistic and Teutonic elements in 
German literature, and of the whole they have made a curious, an 
outrageous and perhaps unparalleled intellectual scaffolding for their 

politics. 
The central aim behind the feverish efforts to clothe Hitlerism with 
a metaphysic and set it before the German public as the only true 
inheritor of the Germanic mind has been to esta>lish psychologically 
a safe foundation for the Fiihrer-Prinzip (leader-principle) and the 
totalitarian State. It was early apparent that something on Nibelung 
lines was wanted, Siegfried and his sword against the world—an 
appeal to the primitive Germanism of the misty Dast. Along with that 
came the need for a metaphysic of the State suck. as would bolster up 
the dictatorship against criticism of an academic nature. It was 
necessary to hitch the tank of Hitlerism to the wagon of early 
nineteenth century transcendentalism. These needs known, the 
propagandists looked around for great Germans of the past whose 
writings or lives might be used as quarries, end who themselves, 
under the application of skilful pruning and misrepresentation, 
might be made to appear harbingers of Hitler and the totalitarian 
State. It was obvious that Goethe failed them at the outset. The 
Grecian mould of Goethe’s genius and his strong European tend- 
encies as contrasted with Germanism are diametrically opposed to 
Nazism, and so aware are Herren Hitler and Goebbels of this that 
they have managed to have Goethe supplanted by Kleist, whose 
“Prinz von Homkurg” can be forced into æ tendentious mould and 
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hailed as “dieses deutscheste Werk.” This has happened only two 
years after the centenary of Goethe was celebrated with great acclaim 
both within and without Germany! It was also obvious that men like 
Schopenhauer failed to serve the Swastika, while the German 
Christia mystics must not be thought of at all in any political 
context—Meister Eckhart, Angelus Silesius and Böhme, for example, 
were not the kind of men to win the goodwill of such a man as the 
present Reichskishop. But there was np need to search long and far. 
In Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Wagner and Nietzsche, [litlerism thought 
it found its prophet$ and philosophers, and accordingly these three 
have been upheld before German youth as intellectual pillars of the 
Nazi State. - i ? 

It was a devilishly clever ramp, and the sorry thing about it is the 
fact that the truth about Nietzsche and even Fichte is probably as 
little known outside as inside Germany. These two men have for 
years been misrepresented gs egoists in excelsis, the one the preacher 
of the “will to power” in its physical sense, the other the philosopher 
of the Absolute State and who identified the transcendental ego with 
the Divinity itse-f, and accordingly the use the National Socialist 
_ propagandists have mzde of them may appear quite legitimate even 
to opponents of the Nazi creed. Before one can show, however, that 
Hitlerism has affinities with false views or scattered facets of Fichte, 
Wagner and Nietzsche and not with the real men themselves, it will 
be profitable to indicate briefly just what these affinities are. 

Fichte took an active part in German nationalist politics at the time 
when Frederick William led Prussia against Napoleon. In his famous 
Reden an die Deutschen he fired his hearers with patriotic fervour, and 
was undoubtedly instrumental in unifying intellectual Germany 
against the Napoleonic despotism. His record therefore makes an 
irresistible appeal to the young German of to-dav who sees in the Peace 
of 1919 a despotic force as obnoxious to his country as was that of 
Napoleon one hundred years ago. Moreover, Fichte’s philosophy of 
the State suggests, at one elementary stage of its development, that 
in the Absolute State the individual powers of each citizen should be 
directed towards tne life of the race. Again, tae Fuhrer-Prinzip seems 
to have a likeness to Fichte’s “ego exaltation,” and nothing is easier 
than to give a fine resounding verbal dress to Hitler’s ego, making it 
even of god-like stature. So the case for Fichte as a predecessor of the 
modern Nazi seems quite formidable. 

Wagner also has a great deal in his favour. With the inception of 
Bayreuth the Master gave a loose rein to anti-Semitic feelings and 
played to the Prussian gallery, the actions and beliefs of his Dresden 
days apparently forgotten. The story of the King appeals to Teutonic 
racial feeling, and it is easy to imagine how the young Nazified 
German must thrill to éhe sword theme in Siegfried—“Nothung, 
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Nothung, neidliches Schwert!” cries the hero when with a mighty 
stroke he cleaves the anvil with the newly forged sword, the sword 
Nothung with which the dragon Fafnir will be slain and the magic 
ring retrieved. Seen through prejudiced spectacles, the cloudy 
symbolism of the Ring and the romantic etory of Wagadf’s own 
personal struggle towards success are in harmony with Nazi principles 
and they have proved amongst the most fruitful articles of Nazi, 
propaganda. Bayreuth already has taken a new lease of life, and 
Wagnerian strains are heard upon almost every s3ectacular occasion. 

The rôle Nietzsche fills in the Nazi intellectuel heavens is that of 
herald of the Superman, the Superman being the ideal Nazi—or is he 
Hitler himself? The quesy is scarcely flippant, fe: only the other day 
when principles of justice for the Reich were enunciated by the 
supreme Nazi legal functionary, the Führer was declared to be the 
source, vehicle and wielder of the laws, and the State over which he 
rules the culmination, the ultimate and achieved goal of historic 
Germany. In the writings of Nietzsche, which are mainly of an 
aphoristic nature and well suited to free quotation, there is much that 
can be unscrupulously used in support of martial, chest-thumping 
argument. A nation given over to artificial stimu_ation of racial pride 
and to the cultivation of ‘Teutonic “virtu” may undoubtedly draw 
some support from = careless reading of Nietzsche’s views on the 
moral nature of man. An easy prop also is a surfece understanding of 
the doctrine of the will to power. 

With Fichte, Wagner and Nietzsche, therefcre, the Nazi trium- 
virate have apparently dowered themselves with < respectable lineage. 
But in reality it is a scaffolding of straw. These hree great Germans 
would be amongst the victims of Nazism were they alive to-day. In 
the case of Nietzsche, the error the Nazis make—and it is an error 
common in all countries—is to regard the doctrine of the will to 
power as a moral aphorism and not as the metephysical view of the 
constitution of reality it really is. Power is the command life obtains 
over environment and over the spiritual realm through the exercise 
of will, and achieved power in human society does not mean, in 
Nietzsche’s view, tyranny, but the free and happv exercise of 
personality. Accordingly there could be no mor2 determined oppon- 
ent of the totalitarian State than Nietzsche, fron. whose pen came the 
bitterest of all attacks upon the German temperament, the German 
racial pride and the ‘nodern German Reich. He was a disciple of 
Goethe in politics: he desired a United States of Europe, in which 
each nation would cultivate its specific talents in mutual peace, the 
whole being balanced against Asia, which woulc, he had the vision to 
perceive, include Russia. 

In the case of Wagner, the Nazis close their eyes to his revolu- 
tionary activities in Dresden and to his pagnphleteering against the 
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Imperialistic aims of Prussia. They also interpret the Ring in a very 
crude and one-sided fashion. ‘They neglect its idealisation of love and 
beauty, and its glorification of revolt against the State and the gods and 
its denunciation of Mammon and all his minions are ignored. As for 
Fichte, Ig may be a mpre difficult case, for the cloudiness of his 
language makes him easy prey for those who desire to exalt the State 
to the throne of heaven. But as with Nietzsche’s doctrine of the will to 
power, so with Fichte’s philosophy of the ego; it also is a meta- 
physical principle, and is not to be crudely applied to either State or. 
individual. Fichte’s yiew of the Absolute State, al$o, differs com- 
pletely from the Nazi idea of the totalitarian State. The Absolute 
State of the transcendentalist philosophy is, riefly, the ideal form of 
political society in which the freedom of each individual is achieved. 
Fichte held the moral elevation of the individual in such high 
estimation that he even went so far as to say that “the State con- 
stantly tends towards its own annihilation; the ultimate aim of all 
government is to make government superfluous,’’ and he valued 
freedom so much that twice he placed his fortunes in danger in its 
cause, and one of the leading principles of his teaching was that 
“civil governments have no right to restrain the expression of any 
theoretical opinion whétever, when propounded in a scientific form 
and addressed te the scientific world.” When it is remembered also 
that he claimed complete freedom for universities and generous 
freedom of thought for’scholars and writers, it becomes apparent 
that he is not an apologist for the National Socialist State. And, 
finally, Fichte anc Nietzsche always and Wagner in his best period, 
were never anti-Semitic in speech or temper. 

The endeavour of Nazi propagandists, therefore, to find a historical 
zand philosophical. basis for the Hitlerised State in the lives and 
doctrines of these three Germans has only a sham success. The facts 
cannot be hid for ever. Meantime the vision of Germany as an organic 
part of the Europe thai is the heir of Greece and Rome—the best 
Europe—slumbers in the work of Goethe and others, to be awakened , 
when time is again opportune. 


Here’s Hoping 


OBODY can say the year 1934, just deceased, ampuanted to 
| \ much. It was a ` ea of reaction, a bad year. The vdst majority 
of people everywhere haa `o mark time througa it, sticking it out 
somehow, while thei etters came various spectacular flops round 
the political horizon, /-0 ‘“¢a’s New Deal wanderéd from General 
Johnson to Miss Per -7 but stilf seemed to lags a little something. 
According to our own € ye of Churt what.it lacxs is Lloyd George. 
The British version is t have this indisp :nsable item, and the old 
firm what won the war tur us is to be ram:paging and, roosevelting 
around in the melancholy year of peace, 735. In Austria, an unequal 
. battle between workers and nondescripts from the upper demi- 
monde resulted in the setting up of a Fascist diztatorship under the 
cloak of the threefold state, a concept so*long ani weirdly clamoured 
for by our own New Britain movement. In Spa.n, a Government of 
Roman Catholic Christians called back the Mocrs in order to defeat 
their own workers, thus doing dirt on the glories of their past, and 
repeating in reversed roles the old battles of Christendom. 

To come down to matters of the parish, we find owr streets cheered 
up a bit by the advent of the Belisha Beacon, which produces a 
Chinese lantern effect making for festival anc childish glee. This 
was especially noticeable in King’s Road, Chelsea, which earlier had 
been made a trifle gloọ” ‘by a nest of depressed bourgeois young 
men who have ne -arag undertaker’s underwear and piping 
“Mosley” at intervals. We look forward to more of this sort of thing 
(beacons), for still, as far as we can see, people will motor in Central 
London--obviously a practice which has to be stopped. Owing to 
the British dislike of dictatorship, it is not possible just to forbid. 
Discouragement has to be applied gently and for fake reasons. 
Therefore one wishes Mr. Belisha’s schemes well; in fact we extend 
a welcome in advance to any more pretties he can manage to hang 
on the London streets. In the same style, or similar, we note with 
some pleasure how the producers of foodstuf=s are allowing them- 
selves to be recruited into marketing schemes as a step to Socialisa- 
tion, not foreseeing that a mechanism which orders them to produce 
only so much can, with other hands at the helm, say “Produce all 
that much.” ? ; 

On the whole a year of hardening; ’34, the old world showing 
its bones a bit more, here and there a crumbling, here and there a 
patching-up. There were no victories, just a kind of creeping advance 
of plansterdom, the arterio-sclerosis of the -ndividualist faith. In 
that atmosphere 1935eis born. No wonder we can’t give it a rousing 
welcome, not th’ sort of welcome our nfillicns mightegive if they 
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were vividly in touch with one another. Mechanically we are in 
touch, too much in touch. The peoples who were able to conceive 
the human body as a machine, or rather machine in machine like a 
Chinesa puzzle, bone-mechanism,’ muscle-mechanism, nerve- 
mechanism, have traced out over the globe a great civilisation 
machine, complete with super-nerves and super-muscles. It is a 
tremendous creation. Yet it lies robot-like on us all; we can scarcely 
breathe for thee weight of this great ereature. We are part of it, 
and it is not yet a whole. Sc onl¥ parts of us belong to it; the rest 
denies and denies. When we can,be passive we willingly let this 
giant humanity be Qur humanity. We looz, through its mechanical 
eyes in our cinemas, listen to the vibration of its nerves on the ether. 
But when we have to affirm and stand up, our creeds are those of the 
old nations and the old faiths. Obviously there has to be another 
great wave of creation, a tremendous act of animation, before this 
last, most splend:d humanity can challenge the stars. 

Well, here we are starting a new year. The giant man trumpeted 
it forth through a million loudspeakers. ‘The million nerve-endings 
tingled, but with what a message! A tinny reverberation of old- 
time celebrations, that’s all. No holy sense of the human power that 
might be launched this year against the spreading sterility of our 
social mechanism. No rejoicing over the warmth and closeness of the 
infinite human relationships which exist in a state of civilisation. In 
fact, no awareness at all of what we’re at, and why we’re at it. 

It is always melancholy to listen to radio, and think of the millions 
who are also listening. All they hear is Laodicea crying in the night. 
The B.B.C. may offer its vast mouth to any faith provided it is 
accurately castrated. And when you recollect that it has to speak for 
more millions than the greatest of churches in the days when churches 
were real, it is pathetic to listen to these little homilies of treble tone, 
in which the first two-thirds says very little, and the last third takes 
that little back. One after another, these feebles drift up to the 
microphone, parsons who have forgotten how to believe, university 
professors who drape their erudition round an obeisance to the 
powers-that-be, economists who subdue their humanity to a justifi- 
cation of the sordid in the name of science, and scientists who leave 
their job to flatter the inferiority feeling of the religiose. The aspira- 
tions of a great civilised humanity have tc be voiced through the 
piping of this intelectual riff-raff left over from dead faiths. No 
wonder there is no real New Year celebration. By god, we’ll have to 
make such a stir in the world, we’ll have to get rid of this withered 
top of society which for ever drips dead leaves on to us. Then we'll 
start a New Year worth drinking-in, many flagons deep. 
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THE ADELPHI FORUM 


The Forum is open for short topical comments and for the expression of 
` opinion which may be entirely different from cur own.—ED. 


oo Stalin and Wells ` 


OWARDS the end of the wery interesting published conversation 

between H. G. Wells and Stalift, Weils makes a good point, and 

Stalin’s reply to it is a masterly short summary of the orthodox Communist 

or Bolshevik position. Here is the passage: 

STALIN: “‘.... In order to maintain their rule, the ruling classes of Great 

' Britain have never foresworn small concesstons, reforms. But it would be a 
mistake to think that these reforms were revolutionary.” 

WELLs: “You have a higher opinion of the ruling slasses of my country 
than I have. But is there a great difference Létween a small revolution and a 
great reform? Is not a reform a small revcluticn?” 

STALIN: “Owing to pressure from below, the pressure of the masses, the 
bourgeoisie may sometimes concede certain partial reforms while remaining 
on the basis of the existing social-economic system. Acting in this way, it 
calculates that these concessions are necessary in order to preserve its class 
rule. This is the essence of reform. Revolution, however, means the trans- 
ference of power from one class to another. That ts why it is impossible to 
describe any reform as revolution. That is why we cannot count on the 
_ change of social systems taking place as an imperceòtible transition from 
| one system to another by means of reforms, by the ruling class making 
| concessions.” 


Unfortunately they did not pursue this particular subject further, but 
Wells had here succeeced in getting from Stalin a statement of his faith 
in all its strength—and weakness. Its strength is that it is true. Its weakness 

is—not that it is abstract, but that in translating it from the abstract to the 

concrete the average orz-hodox Communist, and Stalin himself when he is 
; considering foreign countries which he does not know, fails to apply it 
' realistically. 

It is true that we “cannot count on the change of social systems taking 
place as an imperceptible transition from one system to another by means 
of reforms.” But it is equally true that the “‘transferenze of power from one 
class to another’? may be a long and complicated process which may 
involve any or all of the varieties of political pheromena from violent 
upheaval to peaceful reforms. What is certain is that we cannot count on 

„the occurrence of one single clearly identifiable event (“the Revolution”) 
” which at one given moment will effect the transference of power from one 
class to another. The centre of gravity of social and political and economic 
power is unstable, it is not a fixed point. The complexities of the social 
situation at any given moment, and its possibilities of development, are 


multifarious. ® 
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This does not detract from the value or the abstract correctness of 
Stalin’s formulation, but it does mean that we must be careful to be 
realistic and not abstract in our conception of zhe struggle between classes. 
The Fabians believed that the transference of power from one class to 
another and the creation of a new social system could be effected by a 
Socialist Penetration of the organs of administration and of non-Socialist 
political parties. Their belief was unrealistic. Equally unrealistic is the 
belief that in a highly industrialised country with a long party-political 
tradition you can get a revolutionary mass movement of the working class 
to challenge by ferce the power of the ruling class. The working class is 
far too heterogeneous and the ruling class far too flexible for such a 
situation to be even conceivable. . 

But equally unrealistic also is the belief thgt we can rely on Wellsian 
propaganda to persuade a ruling class to lead the way gracefully to a new 
system in which class-domination will cease and the affairs of the whole 
community will be planned and administered in the interest of the whole 
community. There is no such Wellsian-Utopian substitute for the long 
and gruelling process or econpmic and political struggle. 

R. R. 


Equality in Education 


IR, j 
It seems to me that the disintegrating effect of modern education 
on the Proletariat has not been sufficiently taken. into consideration when 
discussing the apparent failure of the Marxist formula in this country. 

Marx—with all his prophetic powers—-could hardly have foreseen such 
a complicated caste system as now obtains in this country—one which 
penetrates to and divides the poorest working-class homes—-and which 
is the direct outecme of the old Radical cry—so eagerly echoed by the 
Labour Party—“equal opportunities for all.” 

Working-class children are educated in the definitely inferior atmosphere 
of the elementary school. At the age of ten the “clever” children are sent 
to secondary schoals. At the age of sixteen these clever children are again 
sorted out and the cream of them remain in the secondary schools pre- 
paratory to going to the Universities. 

Meanwhile in their homes almost superhuman sacrifices are made by 
the parents and less clever children for the adequate maintenance of those 
already gifted by nature. 

Why the scholarship system finds such ardent support amongst Social- 
ists bewilders me. Surely a child with brains has already sufficient advan- 
tage in a capitalist country. That it should be subsidised by public money 
to increase its advantages over its less fortunate brother seems ludicrous. 

The muddle of modern education increases all the time. 

Here in Bradford the cream of the scholarship children go to the 
privately governed Grammar Schools—although we have our own 
secondary schools. Naturally tke latter suffer badly from an inferiority 


complex. m 
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In Leeds there are differently graded Secondary Schools. The fees 
vary from two guineas a term to seven guineas, agcording to the position 
or opulence of the Secondary School. Thus bourgeois snobbery is sub- 
~ sidised by the rates and taxes—with no apparent ei from the Socialists 
of that city. 

I submit that the only form of education tliat can interegf the true 
Socialist is that gtven to the children of the workers in the Elementary 
Schools. It should be the best available, given in the best possible con- 
ditions, and there should be no question of sorting the children out into 
clever and dull at any age. e 

As things are—the children left behind in the elerfentary schools (who 
are destined to be the “workers” it the customary sense of the word) 
suffer very badly from a difastrous inferiority comptex. The strictness of 
the discipline quells any instinct to rebellion. They zre definitely trained 
to respect law and order in every shape and form. When they leave school, 
their only ambition—if they are resilient enough tc have any ambitior 
left—is to find a way of escape from the despised working class. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARGERY SOUTH 
5 Apsley Crescent, Bradford 


EAR SIR, ° 
With reference to comments made on my recent visit to Russia 
which appeared in your November issue, may I say that I felt it my 
duty to prick the “beautiful and glorious Russia” oubble. The workers 
will never succeed in winning an equalitarian society by gulling themselves 
with Utopian visions. None of my statements on conditions in Russia have 


. been questioned, although I have received a great deal of personal abuse. 


h 


I was burned in effigy in the north of England by Communists, to the 
singing of “John Brown’s body,” and a recent broadcast of mine on 
Russia was followed by a fresh storm of abuse—this time from the Tory 
Diehards! 

May I say in conclusion that I have refused Lord Nuffield’s offer to 
pay the expenses of my visit. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN BROWN 


REVIEWS 


A HOPE FOR POETRY. By Cecil Day Lewis (Blackwell) 6s. 

Except for Protessor Housrran’s fine lecture, The Name and Nature of 
Poetry, [Save not read Yor a very long time anything about poetry so 
interesting as this‘ little book. It is so nicely written that it predisposes you 
to agree with the author; and in this it differs favourably from the snooty 
and imbecile stuff produced by most of the contemporary intelligentsia. 

Mr. Day Lewis wants to persuade uf “to look—or look again—in a 
certain direction,” namely, at the work of a group of yung contemporary 
poets of whom he himself, Auden, apd Spender are the best known. He 
is very modest about, himself and is touchin y rueful to find that he is 
acquiring a “posh ” reputation, which he rightly does not value. There is, 
of course, no’ need to tell us to look at the work of Auden and Spender. 
They have arrived to such an extent that it is almost impossible mot to see 
their work, wherever you look. But Mr. Day Lewis gives a clear, interesting 
and intelligible account of their ancestry (Hopkins, Owen, Eliot), their 
achievements to date and his reasons for believing that the movement 
they represent is a Lopeful one for the future of poetry. His quotations are 
mostly well-chosen and illuminating, and all through he gives you the 
reassuring sense that the people he writes about and the world they. live 
in are the same sort of real people and the same real world that you youself 
know. (‘This sensg of reality is a pretty rare thing in the work of the modern 
intelligentsia, whether in politics, economics or esthetics.) ‘Thus, for 
instance, although he seems to me greatly to overrate the achievements 
of Mr. Wyndham Lewis as critic and of Mr. Auden as poet, I can tell by 
what he says about them that he sees them the same way as I do. I recognise 
his picture of them. 

Usually I agree with his principles, but often I find his application of 
them wildly astray. Thus—“His (the poet’s) starting point is love. We 
shall not begin to understand post-war poetry until we realise that the 
poet is appealing above all for the creation of a society in which the real 
and living contact tetween man and man may again become possible.” 
Excellent. I am all attention. He then offers in corroboration three short 
quotations—from Auden, himself, and Spender—cf which only the third 
seems to me to be mature poetry. The first is six lines of Auden which 
certainly rhyme and scan, but it 1s difficult to see in what way their 
admirable content is enhanced by being forced into this jingling metre: 


Comrades to whom our thoughts return, 
Brothers for whom our bowels yearn 
When words are over; 
Remember that in each direction 
Love outside our own election 
Holds us in unseen connection: 
O trust that ever. 


Next come eight lines of his own which seem to me to be not so much 
appealing for a living contact between man and mgn as expressing a kind of 
nostalgic and unrealistic $nterest in “cyclists and hifers” from “cursed 
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towns and devastated areas.” ‘The technique is sophisti, and the lines 
read well enough; but the sentiment is adolescergé and unfocussed. And, 
finally, there is the quotation from Spender whigh is a good deal more 
mature. 

Then again—“‘A great deal of poetry is accesible to the sipaple, un- 
educated person: its drarnatic quality, its music, much’of its metaphor 
sprang from his kind of simplicity: the innocent heart, the single eye will 
always recognise them again.” True. But with the pcssible exception of 
Spender it seems to me that all the poets of the group to which Mr. Day 
Lewis belongs areeso far gone in sophistication thgi without a radical 
change of direction, or even a fresh start, they will n=ver re-achieve the 
kind of simplicity they so rightly value, the simplizity which finds a 
response in the innocent heart, the single eye, of the simple uneducated 
person. 

Mr. Day Lewis finds his hope for poetry strongly present in the following 
lines of Auden, which he believes to be “free of self-consciousness, 
esthetic theorizing and contemporary despair.” 


There are some birds in these valleys 
Who flutcer round the careless 
With intimate appeal, 
By seeming kindness trained to snarirg, 
‘They feel no falseness. . 

. Ales, the signal given, ° 
Fingers cn trigger tighten. 
The real unlucky dove 
Must smarting fall away from brightness 
Its love from living. 


It may be that these lines do not openly exhibit self-consciousness, 
æsthetic theorising and contemporary despair, but iz seems to me that 
those distressing states of mind are nevertheless thəre by implication. 
Foz the writer is evidently constrained and inhibited, kept sterile, by his 
defensive reaction from self-consciousness, ete., etc. Vr. Auden is post- 
war. He is the poet who asks: “What do you think bout England, this 
country of ours where nobody is well?” It is unders “dable that he should 
react into an aggressive-defensive moroseness rat + than yield to the 
enervating vapours of the sick England in which he g w up. But this is not 
the mood in which good poetry of any sort is writter, —and least of all the 
sort of poetry to which, apparently, and very righ. y, the Day Lewis- 
Auden-Spender group aspire, the sort which creates the real and living 
contact between man and man. 

RICHARD REES 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 13 vols. (Cambridge University Press) 
7s. 6d. net per vol. gos. the set. 

It is difficult to say anything adequate concerning this cheap edition of 
The Cambridge Modern History. Most of us have used it; few of us have 
been able to possess it. Now we can at least acquire it volume by volume. 
Each volume contains ahput 800 pages, and the pages are not skimpy 


pages, but the well-Slled and familiar pages ofthe C.M.H. oie 
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For my own part [wWevoutly wish that every branch of every Socialist 
party in these islands wuld set itself to acquire thts history for its members. 
Socialists in general haye a painful habit of assuming that history has been 
superseded by Marx. In fact, history is there to remind the Marxist of} 
how things really do happen. Since the task of the Socialist is to do what 
he can to make history, it is advisable for him to know how history is 
made. In particular, from these volumes he will get a just idea of the 
process of two great Revolutions, the English and the French—of which 
the former, despite its distance in timé, is still very much nearer to the 
Englishman than the Russian Revolution. . 

A study of the C.M.H. would fore-arm the Socialist against all the glib 
talk of the abolition of parliamentary democgacy in this country, whether 
by the Socialists themselves, or by the ruling classes when the Socialists 
-have captured a parliamentary majority. It would make them realise that 
it will take nothing short of a cataclysm to shake the hold of the British 
Parliamentary system: that the antics of Fascists and Bolshevists are utterlyg 
irrelevant to the main stream of our history—mere bubbles and froth on 
the surface as the speed of the river grows faster. It might induce them to 
suspect that the problem of the effective crganisation of Socialism in a 
country such as this has not yet begun to be tackled: and that, after forty 
years, we are now in the position that what is effective is not Socialism, 
and what is Socialism is not effective. Unfortunately, for the most part, 
Socialists are afraid of history. Let them reflect that nearly three hundred 
years after King Charles lost his head, the matter of most popular concern 
to the majority of men and women in this country is a royal marriage. 
With a little more history—with a month or two spent with the C.M.H.— 
Socialists would be a little less downhearted and a good deal less futile 
than they are. J. M. M. 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH. Essays by Philip Noel Baker, Gerald Barry, Vernon 
Bartlett, Vera Brittain, Ivor Brown, G. E. G. Catlin, Guy Chapman, 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, Gerald Heard, Winifred Holtby, Julian Huxley, 
Storm Jameson, F. B. Priestley, Rebecca West. Ten Sonnets by Edmund 
Blunden, and a Foreword by Viscount Cecil. (Constable) 5s. net. 

Challenge to Death is a symposium by a number of intellectuals upon 
ways and means of avoiding war. The views expressed are representative 

_ of what may be called decent English opinion. Storm Jameson writes with 

passion and sincerity; Noel Baker provides facts; but perhaps the best 

contribution is made by Vernon Bartlett. He thinks in terms of actuality, 
and does not mince his words. But when it comes to the definition of 
“aggression”-—upon which the whole question of giving restraining power 
to the League rests—his case becomes shaky. Clear as a pikestaff one can 
see that there is, ad can be, no effective and absolute preventive of war. 

‘Sooner or later all effort in that direction ‘s brought up against a blank. 

wall, and unfortunately the specific purpose of this book seems to havé 

been to popularise the idea of giving the League a supreme international 

_ air force. In the international bone-fight the League is to be made top dog, 

a glorified Foreign Legion. 

The plausibility of this plan bewitches sophisticated minds. They seem 
to belighaethey will make a contribution to peace én the unruly family of 
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Europe by giving it a new Papa armed with the means to blow out the 
brains of recalcitrant children. Mrs. Hamilton is jio infatuated with the 
idea of this model policeman that she declines to cdinfer the title of pacifist 
upon any chiid not carrying his little League trungheon. 

The idea of arming the League springs straight fr pom the desire to bring 
zn omnipotent God into active politics. Well, woe betide us if H“appcars! 
But the hope is false—false because it is basically negative. The absolute 
negation of war is a metaphysical idea. War is crime, and the effort to 
eliminate crime is ultimately the fatuous effort of “Pussyfoot.” Peace will 
always depend upon a positive: i.e. the maintenance of good faith. Why 
search in the wrong direction? To all these ‘ ‘preventess” I would give the 
old Army word of command: “CHANGE Direction Lerri? We have got 
to remove the causes of war: not stand like Liliputjans trying to stop a 
steam-rolier from going over Beachy Head. 

Nine-tenths of the effort to prevent war is E in the 
wrong direction—gazing down the slope where the herd runs violently, 
and asking how far down we ought to stop. There is no end to the horror 
of that prospect. We cannot “stop war”: it is-futile to “challenge death.” 
But we can “live peaceably with all men”: we can “love the brotherhood.” 
itis a laborious, humiliating and’ spiritually expensive way of life, which 
yreed, and pride, and stiff-necked self-sufficiency will have none of; but 
it is to be found by those who diligently seek it. And as the world is 
constituted, it can only be found by those who are Socialists in act. 

» MAX PLOWMAN 


VIENNA. By Stephen Spender (Faber) 3s. 6d. 
HOMAGE TO SEXTUS PROPERTIUS, By Esra Pound (Faber) as. 6d. 

AIr. Speuader is the least erratic poet of the New Country group, and 
shows every sign, despite the disruptive influences to which all sensitive 
poetry is open now, of pursuing a steady course of organic development. 
He has what I can only call Humility—one element of Keats’s negative 
capability ; refuses to strain and so blunt his powers;:and is unlikely 
therefore to suffer the apparent fate of Mr. Auden, whose more strikingly 
original talent and greater vigours seem to have writhed convulsively and 
tied themselves in knots, so that his best achievement is still the prose of 
The Orators. 

Da this account it is not necessary to deplore much the partial failure 
of this new poem. Vienna is a sincere and proud-moving effort to cope, 
graphically and in idea, with the massacre of the Socialists in Vienna at 
the beginning of the year:.i1t is spoiled by Mr. Spender’s cultivation of 
attitudes and manners which are not native to his own sensibility. Mr. 
Spender is, I think, a lyric poet essentially: his sensibility is passive, 
feminine, as [Ceats’s was in distinction, shall we say, to Wordsworth’s. But 
in Vienna he has attempted, not happily, that bitter rough-shod satirical 
assault which comes more naturally from Mr. Auden. 

He has used, for instance, yes, naughty words; and they remain naughty 
words, were not needed, were used, one fecls, just because Mr. Spender 
thought it was the proper thing to use them (he hasn’t a naughty mind) and 
so achieve a purely decorative effect. i 
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The poem as a vehicle of ideas is flawed also (though there are no longer 
signs of the common New Country confusion between Revolution and 
Hygiene) by the fact it sta political attitude is being manufact “red therein 
out of personal and eccelitric uititutles Mr. Spender has found it necessary 
several times to resent qguman fatherhood in his writings, and the tonic 
demand itr Vienna is for New Ancestors—among whom shall be Wallisch: 
this kind of father-complex is a main psychical cause of papist conver- 
sions, and Mr. Spender ought to be chary of basing revolutionary feeling 


upon it.... We must not clamour for too much, though: this poem has’ 
faults, but they are not in the nesvure of the verse (which grows more- 


full of sap), and Mro Spender will mend them. The most useful thing to 


say is that, in this poetic drought, enna is something to be grateful and — 


glad for: it is tendes, keen and quickened, Gnderived, makes promises, 
has vital movement. 

Whereas it is possible to feel little but despair for Mr. Pound now 
(though Ats use of naughty words ts native and zestful). What wrong Major 
Douglas did him! And what a grand lyric poet was lost, in the author of 
Cathay, when he decided that ‘some economic awareness is advisable’! 


Concerning Homage to Sextus Propertius (which is twelve brisk pieces 


of Roman culture-gossip, ‘and,’ Mr. Pound assures us, ‘the devirginated 


young ladies will enjoy them’) "Mr. Eliot said: ‘If the uninstructed reader 


ig not a classical scholar, he will make nothing of it; if he be a classical 


scholar, he will wonder why this does not conform to his notion of what- 


translation shoud be. It is not a translation, it is a paraphrase, or still more 
truly (for the instructed) a persona. It ts also a criticism of Pr opertius . 

it is a most interesting study in versification, and one of the necessary 
prolegomena to the Cantos. . . . It is not enough a “translation” ‘and... 
it is, on the other hand, too much of a “translation,” to be intelligible to 
any but the accomplished student of Pound’s poetry.’ And Mr. Eliot, of 
course, is right. __, RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


THE R AND BIRTH OF DAVID MARKAND. By Waldo Fr ank (Scribner’s) 
92°97 

ae the drouth of the American novel, Waldo Frank has written a 
surprisingly fertile story of a man’s struggle for wholeness. The book is 
the odyssey of David Markand during the calendar years 1913-1917. At 
the start of the book Markand, who has come up from poverty largely 
through luck, is in the midway of mortal life. He has what’most men would 
cesire—the beginnings of wealth, an cellent wife, a home, loveable 
children. Yet he feels unfulfilled, ‘and when his wife in response to this 
feeling takes refuge in the Church, Markand goes back to the village of his 
nativity for a while, then wanders over America, mostly as a vagabond. 
He is not typical, yet he becomes a repository for almost-the entire range 
of modern experience. At the end of the book he is ready to come back 
home, and through the prevalent steam of Delphic vagueness comes the 


unplication inet he is a man reborn. The way for Markand is pointed out ` 


by John Byrne, whom he meets in the last circle of the inferno (where 
both men are betrayed), Byrne’s “socialist’s answer” is one of the few 
definite statements in the book: Markand’s early struggles have becu a 
fumbling after this, and,other men and their movements of union and 
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brotherhood have beew just a preparation for th: meeting with Byrne. 
Hence it is unfortunate that Byrne is the only majpr character in the book 
who does not seem quite alive: he is a bit too "pate’stly the deus ex machina, 
the Q.E.D. i , 
If this book just misses being great it is becau¢e of the intrusion of the 
author’s idiosyncrasies, which have spoiled more than one ox his other 
‘books; though it must be said that a man lacking Waldo Frank’s particular 
idiosyncrasies could hardly have intensified with the white heat of poetic 
insight some of the unforgettable, scenes of this novel. The style is at once 
authentically realistic and highly poetic. Above all, it is written without. 
the bitterness and frustration that usually stain the pages of such bocks; 
its outlook is always generous. Reading it is a moving experience: T he 
Death and Birth of David Markand is a book to be kept and read more 
than once, a treatment deserved by few novels of our time. , 


HARRY THORNTON MOORE 


ASPECTS OF DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM (Watts) ss. - 

This book is a reprint of certain lectures‘delivered for the S. R. In 
the first lecture, Professor Levy ‘looks at Dialectical Materialism’ as a 
scientist. In the broader sense of the word, he is certainly a Marxist and a 
capable one, but he boggles at the terminological vagueness of D.M. 
The development of capitalism calls into being the scientific movement as 
one aspect of its own negation. Ergo, according to D.M., the scientific 
movement must itself be negated by a ‘quasi-return’ on®°a different level 
of the aspect of capitalism which it tended to negate! Prof. Levy is probably 
noi enamoured of the prospect. Nor are we. 

‘In the second lecture, Professor Macmurray starts a fresh hare in ‘the 
unity of theory and practice.’ Professor Macmurray is always worth 
reading. He is organic, and irreconcilably hostile to notions of finality in 
philosophy or in anything else. Even since this lecture he has taken further 
steps in his philosovhical task. 

In the succeeding sections (by Ralph Fox and E. Page Arnot) Professor 
Macmurray is himself dialectically transformed into the hare, with the 
orthodox pack in full cry behind him. Mr. J. D. Bernal opens the fifth 
section by saying: “D.M. is the most powerful factor in the thought and 
action of the present day,’ a thorough-going idealism which compels the 
reviewer’s horrified admiration. 

At this stage in the book, Mr. E. F. Carritt heaves in a brick. He, like 
Professor Levy, boggles at ‘the triadic pattern of the Dialectic.’ This is all 
very well, but Mr. Carritt’s real task was not to find logical grounds for 
attacking the pattern, but to demonstrate the historical-material origin of 
it as a philosophical system which must arise in capitalist society. 

N. A. HOLDAWAY 


SONGS FROM PRISON. By M. K. Gandhi (George Allen and Unwin Ltd.) 
ss. cloth, 3s. Gd. paper. 
Songs from Prison, translations of Indian lyrics, were made in 1930 
when Mr. Gandhi was in Yeravda Jail, Poona. Now, adapted for the 
press, with alterations in‘phraseology, the omission of Indian names and 
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symbols, and the adoption of a rough-and-ready metrical form, it-is 

difficult to estimate ho y near they are to the originals of the hymns from 
the Vedanta and the Biakti literatures. Most of them are of the monistic 
school of thought. Thelpoets seek freedom and love for the worried and 
apparently unworthy human spirit, for what the sixteenth-century Tulsidas. 
calls this““‘low, .corrupt and filthy, vice-rotted, anguish-racked, soul of 
mine” rather than the subjective truths of the Chandogya Upanishad or 
the Tory solutions of life, the heaven for the good and the hell for the bad, 

of the Rig Veda. 

The present translations can do little more than supplement, in a very 
small way, the worl that has been published from Oxford and Allahabad 
during the last fifty years. But it is a handy little book for those who wish 
to have an elementary outline of Indian devotion, ‘and Mr. Gandhi’s 
Writing, when the hand of Mr. John S. Hoyland, the editor, has not 
been too heavy in its attempts to make conventionally poetic what has 
but the simplest poetry in it, is clear and unaffected. 

All royalties from the sale of this book will go towards the funds of 
Mr. Gandhi’s work for the removal of Untouchability in India. 

DYLAN THOMAS 


How TO MAKE A REVOLUTION. By Raymond Postgate (Hogarth Press) 5s. 
- Mr. Postgate ‘adheres to a. cheerful, irrepressibly journalistic style 
which, we feel, rather hampers the display of his undoubted capacity. 
He crowds a great deal of information and much‘shrewd analysis into 
a book that remains eminently readable, if generally negative in character, 
‘Lhe successes and failures of Anarchists, Blanquists, Syndicalist, I.W.W., 
Comintern and so òn are explored and criticised, but, with all respects 
to Mr. Postgate’s useful production, we feel he is capable of something 
more fundamental. And any person with a week-end to spare who con- | 
templates making a revolution will probably be disappointed with Mr. 
Postgate’s brief constructive suggestions. N. A. H. 


A STUDY OF HISTORY, Vols. 1-3. By A. F. Toynbee (Oxford University - 
- Press) 2rs. each. Vols. 1-3, £2. 12s. 6d. 

This monumental work is to be completed in thirteen volumes. Utmost 
pressure should be exerted on libraries to obtain it. Its value is very great. 
The other contemporary efforts at historical synthesis, including 
OPENER: s, are not to be compared to it. l 
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N the first day of 1935 a portion of the Betting and Lotteries 

Act began to operate, the other portion becoming enforceable 
six months later. After long and acrimonious debates Parliament 
has produced a measure forbidding newspaper competitions which 
do not cali for the exercise of sit banning lotteries of the Irish 
hospital type; allowing totalisators on dog racing tracks, local option 
in the matter of allowing new tracks, anc restricting and fixing the 
number of days allowed for dog racing on the tracks. So far so good. 
But the Act does not go so far as was originally intended. The 
Royal Cornmission Report, on which the Act is mainly based, 
recommended that pari mutuel betting on football should be 
abolished. Accordingly Clause 3 of the original Bill was drafted 
to extinguish all kinds of coupon betting, racing pools, football and 
cricket pools. This at once roused the ire of the interests, including 
the Press, which profit by football pools, and their influence was 
‘swiftly and forcibly brought to bear upon the strongest government 
of modern times. Result: the offending clause was removed from 
the Bill before it reached its Second Reading. 






UR English law remains a constant source of wonderment 

to the plain man.’ It is not so long since the newspapers were 
running football competitions. They printed a list of teams and the 
person who guessed 12 winners might win from {£1,000 to £5,000. 
As a result, in hundreds of thousands of British homes, a part of 
each Sabbath was devoted to filling in football coupons; and the 
music-hall comedian was sure of a laugh if he worked in a gag 
about his ‘coupon.’ Then the law stepped in and squashed the 
. unsavoury business by declaring it illegal. But now, because of the 
-deletion of Clause 3 from the new Act, it is quite legal for the same 
newspapers to net large revenues by display advertisements of 
football pools. All the proletarian has to do is to procure a coupon, 
fill in the fancied teams, and forward it with twopence, fourpence, 
or sixpence to the football pool promoters. There is this difference: 
that, whereas the amount of the prize offered by the newspapers 
was ‘known, the pool promoters pay ‘out what js left after they have 
deducted their legitimate expenses, 1.€., as much as Sone dare. 
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Y T is interesting té note that while the Betting Control Board is. 
limited te zo per went and the greyhound racing companies to 
6 per cent, there is nó check on or limit to the profits of the gentie- 
` men who promote the'footbail pools. One of thé Sunday newspapers 
referring to the omission of reference to football pools in the Betting. 
and Lotteries Act, cited the case of a promoter in Liverpool with a 
weekly turnover of {16,000 fron. the coppers accompanying the 
coupons. About 69 per cent of this"goes back te the punters and 
31 per cent is retained by the promoter. Out of this he pays the 
wages of his staff, postages, printing, advertising, agents’ com- 
esas (about 5s. un the £ of coupon money collected), etc., and 
ts for himself a cool {Sco a week. He is only one. The turnover of 
a firm in the same town is over £100,000 a week, and the 
number of these demoralising fodtball pools is steadily increasing. . 
It is not possible for socialists to view with equanimity this un- 
restricted extensiun of the opportunities available. for private 
individuals to foster and exploit for profit the gambling instincts. 
of the multitude..As it certainly tends to ‘an inculcation of habits 
which must end in an impoverished nation,’ it comes under Jamies 
‘Ramsey MacDonald’s definition of Poplarism; but then he is the 
` head of the government that deliberately declined to tackle the evil. 


1HE National Industria! Aliiance is an organisation of well- 
fi meaning trade unionists.and employers which seeks to promote, 
friendly relations and good feeling. between ermnployers and employed: 
Some of its members seem to be aware that goodwill is not enough, 
as the following extracts from a lengthy epistle sent to the Alliance 
will show. 
Mr. Clive edk the'chairman of the Birmingham branch of 
the Alliance, and a large employer of labour in ae Midlands, was the 
writer of this stimulating letter:— 


ac? 


The problem is how to provide the masses, no longer required in 
industry or agriculture, with purchasing power to consume the goods 
so easily and efficiently produced without their labour . . .” 

Mian y examples are then given of displacement of workers by machines 
and rationalisation. 

“To enable this produce to be distributed, we must. either distribute 
consumers’ rights or purchasing power free to every man, woman, and 
child up to the amount made possible or considered desirable by our 
productive capacity, or change our whole system and produce for . 
consumption direct, always seeing that there is an abundant supply in 
those trades where it is possible. In the newer ‘trades, not yet fully 
developed, some equitable form of.rationing, to replace the Aa 
method of rationing by money would be necesssry. . 

ae fact igin i Science, althouch still imits infancy, has shattered 
vd fin,! Sane vstem. [t Dir t; > fered possible an age of plenty or 
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abundance instead of scarcity. So all our mf: ‘asures and values are 
obsolete. We must accept this change and its. consequences, viz., that 
commerce carried on for gain ts no longer possible: The price system ‘itself ` 
is old-fashioned. Buying and selling are thin/s of the past. If we do - 


not accept the position, the people will rise in ‘their growing wrath and 
smash our so-called civilisation.” 


It would be interesting to know the comments made by the 
employers when this letter “was „before the National Industrial 
Alliance. i a 

HE optimistic reports in British newspapers of the progress of 

President Rocsevelt’s New Deal are discounted by,those made 
by observers on the spot. Tius President William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labour, asserts in the A.F.L. Press Service 
that, instead of the New Deal reducing the number of unemployed, 
there are 520,000 more workless men thdn in December, 1933. He 
also states that there are 3,000,600 more people dependent on 
_ federal relief and that its cost has increased by neariy 20 per cent. 
| ‘As private business during 1934 has greatly improved, the A.F.L. 
: president charges the employing: class with not co-operating with 
organised labour to reduce the number of unemployed. 

HAT there seems to be some justification for the charge may 

-be glimpsed from random facts culled from official sources. 
T he N.R.A. (National Recovery Act) officials at Washington recently 
granted exemption to fifteen firms from code hour limitations. 
Reason given was that there was a shortage of labour. Eight of the 
firms were jewelry manufacturers, and the Jewelry Workers’ Union 
at once pointed out that out of 5,000 jewelry workers in New York: 
only 1,500 were employed. The cottor garm- `t employers haye also 
recently received temporary exemption crom the N.R.A. increased 
wages order. 

Most of the codes under the N.R.A. fix the number of employees 
to be engaged as apprentices and thus receive less than the minimum 
wages, at not more than 5 per cent of the total number of workpeople 
for each factory. The employers are dodging this limitation by 
removing their plants to non-industrial districts and then pleading 
that, as in such areas skilled industrial labour is not available, they 
should be exempt from the apprentice limitations. Such applications 
are being granted by the N.R.A. officials, and in some cases permission 
is being asked to- emp y up to 40 per cent of learners, t.e., those 
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has not been interpreted by him as an instruction that he must 


place the welfare of the American working-class before the profit 
claims of employers. ; 


N paper the ‘united front’ is an admirable proposition, and 
to who call for it are apt to suggest it might speedily become 
an accomplished fact but for the influence of reactionary leaders. 
The explanatiofi,. however, will not Survive examination. ‘Those 
who have close contact with the trade union movement in this 
country know that the unions fight.shy of the ‘united front’ becausc 
the membership distrusts the methods of those with whom they are 
invited to upite. The elder trade union leaders may have outlived 
their usefulness, they may not be alive to the need for newer tactics 
and organisation but—they have’ been useful; they have organised 
the stand against capitalist aggression and won concessions for their 
“members. Because of their Service the membership is loth to believe 
that these men they have elected to responsible positions are traitors 
or\ fools, and turns a deaf ear to the invitation to unite with those 
who hurl the epithets. Trade unionists. may be slow-witted but 
they can see a hole in a ladder, and have not yet accepted the bona 
fides of those who have deciared their object in joining the unions 
is to disintegrate them in order to build from the fragments some- 
thing more scientific. 


\ E do not regard it as a sign of retrogession when we note 
V Y the refusals to be lured by the bait of the united front, for 
the example of Germany does not appear to have taught the com- 
munists much. In America, the Socialist Party is taking the realist 
line when it decided a few weeks ago to carry on campaigns for the 
30 hour week; for enrolment of all workers in genuine labour unions 
and for the smashing of company unions; for adequate unemploy- . 
ment insurance legislation; for a survey of the prospects for independ- 


ent political action by labour and farm organisations in the near - 


future. It had a grasp of realities when it, at the same time, declined 
a united front with the communists, on the grounds that the disrup- 
tive policy of the C.P. made impossible their inclusion in a policy 
of co-operation with the organised labour movement. : 
Seven years ago the communists in Switzerland announced that 
they would break up the recognised trade union movement, and 
tried to organise breakaway unions. As in Britain the, attempt 
failed dismally, the membership of the official unions having actually 
increased from 165,000 in 1927 to 230,000 in 1934. The com- 
munists have therefore decided to dissolve their breakaway unions 
and are appealing again for the united front. We cannot be surprised 
that they are met with the reply from the Swiss National ‘Trade 
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Union Centre: “We have not the slightest interest in all the com- 
munist talk about the united front. . . even if we'gained a few hundred 
members, their admission would, generally’ speaking, only damage 
our chances of further ex xpansion. .. . a united front with the com- 
munists would mean the weakening not only of the trade unions 
but of the whole Swiss Labour Movement, especially in its fight 
for the maintenance of democratic rights.” 
We are aware of the defects in the industrial and political working- 
' class organisations. They will be remedied when the men and women _ 
-who compose their membership become aware of them. It should be 
fairly obvious that those who set out.to persuade the working class 
to modernise its organisation and change its’ objective must first 
gain the confidence of those they desire to persuade. ‘That fact 
seems to have been overlooked by the communists in their zeal to 
propagate Russian formulas. 


HE struggle for national independence arrestéd the develop- 

ment of a Labour Movement in Ireland. It was not till 1894. 
that the framework of .a working-class organisation emerged as 
“The Irish Trade Union Congress and Labour Organisation.” 
This met annually as a resolution-passing assembly of delegates 
from more or less isolated units, which elected an executive but 
had no method of co-ordinated action in the country. ‘Then, in 1912, 
James Connolly persuaded the Clonmel Congress to adopt a resolution 
including “independent representation of Labour upon all public 
boards” among’ its objects, and to change its name to the ‘‘Irish 
Tradés Union Congress and Labour Party.” Connolly as a Socialist 
could not visualise the working class gaining power unless it organ- 
ised both in the workshops and in the political sphere. From that 
year Congress encouraged trades councils.and affiliated unions to 
strive for independent labour representation on local governing 
- “bodies, and the congress executive began to construct a permanent 
national organisation concerned with day-to-day difficulties of the 
wage-earners. ‘Chen in 1918 when, in Ireland as elsewhere, the work- 
ing class was feeling its féet, a permanent office staff and equipment 
was provided under the direction of Tom Johnson. To emphasise 
the special political purpose of the working class the name of the 
organisation was reversed to that of “The Irish Labour Party and 
Trades Union Congress.” Using the English Labour Party as a 
model the national executive strove to centralise the control of the 
Irish political labour movement, leaving the unions to cope with 
matters described as industrial. 


HEN Ireland won self-government and Labour was allotted 
representation in both chambers ofethe new Parliament the 
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need for constituency. political organisation, to hold and extend the 
Labour representation, became pressing. And so in 1930 the working- 
class. organisation wä S again reconstituted, the Trades Union 
Congress being again jelegated to handle questions affecting work- 
_ men as wage-earners in capitalist industry, hours of labour, wages 
rates, workshop hygiene, prevention of accidents, methods of 
handling disputes, etc. 

The sectarian division between North and South Ireland does not 
keep the working class apart. Delegates from both, attend the Irish 
T.U.C. That theif thoughts are directed towards socialist ends 
may be gathered from the speech’of the president (from Belfast) at 
the Galway Congréss last August. Said he in conclusion, “If the 
government is in earnest about the political status’of this- island, we 
say as a condition precedent to the successful prosecution of political 
freedoni that they free the Irish workers from economic servitude 
and th~ foreign ideas of the Manchester School of Economics. . . . 
With James Fintan Lalor we exclaim: Ireland from the sun to the 
centre, the property of the people of Ireland.” Also, apart from the 
clistomary trade union resolutions, one from Dublin carried unani- 
mously, recogrised that, in Ireland, capitalist organisation of industry 
had proved unequal to the demands of modern industry and failed 
to provide decert conditions in the new factories, and declared 

“that the orly. effective remedy is the public ownership and control 
of industry,” cailing on the State to ensure all future developments 
of industry shall be under direct State control and authority and. 
not of private enterprise. 


HE same adva'eced view marked the Conference of the Irish 

Labour Party held in October, when an- exhaustive discussion 
took place of the revised constitution and programme which the 
administrative council had been instructed to prepare. Defining its 
attitude to the institutions of the State, the Jrish Labour Party 
unanimously voted for the following: “Conference pledges adherence 
td the declaration of democratic principles and Sovereign Nation- 
hood proclaimed in Easter Week, and, recognising that personal 
liberty, political freedom and social justice are unattainable under 
any form of capitalistic Imperialism, declares that it is the aim of the 
Labour Party to continue Connolly’s efforts for the establishment 
in Ireland of a workers’ Republic founded on equal justice and 
equal opportunity for all citizens who render service to the nation 
and 2; ty to its institutions; avows its determination to resist bv 
every available means the subversive tendencies of. counter- 
revolutionary forces, and calls upon the exploited masses to organise 
in furtherance of this objective.” A series of resolutions on Economic 
oe were passedp of which one instriicted the Labour Party 
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The Ethical Stimulus to Revolution 


R. HOLDAWAY has argued* with refreshing realism tha! 

the stimulus to working-class action will be not economic, but 
‘biological.’ Over production and the resultaat depression create only 
apathy among the workers whose thirst to produce i$ sated: it is ir 
periods of underfproduction and boom that the workers- become 
militant and potentially revolutionary. Yet if we pause to consider 
the great mass movement in history without reéerence to a theory, 


. this fact emerges—that although each can be shown subsequently tc 


have had an economic significance, the issue in each instance pre- 
sented itself to the men engaged in the struggle as essentially ethica 
religious. The revolts of the French townsmen against thei 
in the 12th century, the long civil sfrize in France of the 16th 
lish revolution of 1648, the French of 1789, whilst they were 
unquestionably the rise to significance and power of the maste: 
guildsmen, the bourgeoisie de la robe, the bourgeoisie, and ultimately 
the petty bourgeoisie, were actually fought out on such issues as the 
freedom of the person, religious and political freedam and equality 
‘before the law. | 
Similarly, the argument that war has always an economic stimulus 
is irrefutable, and yet to the masses of men and women who fight 
and suffer the issue has never consciously been economic expansion 01 
survival; they have fought for the honour anc glory of the motherland 
ip cf the true God against heresy or paganism or oppressive 
orthodoxy, the protection of weakness against unscrupulous strength 
To suggest even that the great body of common people, whose 
patient submission to their own wretchedness and even degradatior 
is the despair of reformers, would rise in defence of the interests 
of a handful of financiers or the profit-system of a minority is im- 
mediately absurd. The economic stimulus could never realise itsel: 
in the will to undergo the tortures of modern war, could never cal 
* forth in countless men and women the heroism, the resoluteness 
the patience in suffering which characterise pericds of national o1 
international strife. Only a burning faith in the rightness of an essentt- 
ally religious cause can support such a trial of human courage anc 
‘endurance. Nor is it less absurd to suppose that the mass of the 
.. people are the dupes of the class for whose economic advantage they 
‘are crucified, unless we assume too that throughout history the 
dominant or emergent class has always been more conscious thar 
the most conscious Marxist, and so subtle and united that in orde: 


‘ * See “ Challenge to Sodialists.” The Adelphi, Ncwmber, 1934. 
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not to let the cat out of the bag they have appeared themselves to be 
caught up in the religious cause even to the extent of Sharing the 
sacrifice. Here is no explanation. Even the perpetration of horrors 
requires a religious of ethical stimulus! The people of Germany 
have neither been the ‘dupes of a politically and economically con- 
scious middle class nor did they suddenly become morally depraved 
in 1932: theirs was no less a religious revolution than ours. 

We cannot scape the truth of Mr. Holdaway’s thesis, then; 
but neither can we disregard the inference that the rise te power of 
the workers and thé triumph of Socialism will be a religious matter, 
like all other revolutions, or will not be at all. And the essence of the 
religious urge is thħt it is self-transceadenht, ‘self’ having here the 
meaning of personal, unrelated to one’s fellows or to society as a 
whole, and not the connotation of its later use. We have then to 
admit (1) that the stimulus to revolution is economic or biological; 
(2) that the issue presents Jtself as religious, that is, as transcendi 
the economic or biological and the class; (3) that, as the de, 
such an upheaval makes upon men is too severe to rest up. 
illusion, the issue and stimulus are religious; (4) that the econo’ Zo 
biological stimulus alone is impotent. 2 ; 

It is clear that we shall understand the nature of the revolutionaty~ 
stimulus only When we can resolve these paradoxes, and more than 
probable that the clue to their resolutian will be found, if anywhere, 
in the nature of the creature whose behaviour has given rise to them. 

Man is no more the sum of his instincts than a tree is merely the 
sum of its electrons or the body of its parts. Still less is he an uneasy 
alliance of the economic, the biological, the intellectual and the 
religious man. He is a single indivisible unity, an organism. No- 
matter the level upon which he manifests himself at any moment, it 
is the whole man that is involved. His religion, for example, never is 
at variance with his practical or his sexual life. The appareat discord 
is an illusion created by the necessity of accepting a man’s acts or 
his expressed beliefs at their face values. Or, if discord there is, then 
failure to resolve in a more normal way results in either neuroticism 
or insanity, which are themselves particular forms of resolution. 
Now the instinctive awareness of discord or rift in the human orzan- 
ism is what orthodox religion calls ‘a sense of sin’—-as good a term 
as any if it is conceded that the discord exists within the.man and 
not between man and some external incarnation of ethical concepts. 
For the ‘ethical’ in man is as inherent, as instinctive, as the so-called 
biological; the urge to pursue justice and truth and tc love his 
neighbour is as real, inescapable and ‘natural’ as to eat, to love a 
woman, to beget children. Man is good by virtue of being man. The 
same fundamental urge governs alike the truly virtuous act and the 
simple satisfaction of dodily needs—the ufge to survive, but to 
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survive as an integrated and fulfilled individual, to be and to remain 
a unity. The ‘sense of sin’ is on the religious plane identical with the 
sense of dissatisfaction and unrest which accompanies any breach 
in organic wholeness. Moreover, being ‘thus subject to a law of 
unity, men never do live in defiance of of indifference to their 
natura! ethical urge: if they appear to do so it -s because they have 
compensated in some way for their failure or their inability to give 
material expression to the urge. The industrialist who sacrifices his 
fellowmen to the necessity of maintaining dividends has not escaped 
from the organic need to love his neighbour: he regards himself as 
fulfilling a sacred trust, pursuing’ unflinchingly though reluctantly 
the path of social duty, u oft timately in the interes? of society; he sub- 
scribes generously to charitable funds; he adheres more staunchly toa 
‘religion’ which bestows transcendental sanction upon his behaviour 
and promises posthumous self-fulfilment; or ae admits his senti- 
“mental urge to neighbourly love by his very cynicism and his insis- 
tence upon the ‘strong line.’ To-day that is a alse unification only 
because it unnecessarily sacrifices the ethical to the economic. 

What has been said of the individual man is applicable to the 
community. The assertion that society is not merely the sum of its 
individual members but is an organism, in ics own right, passes 
to-day unchallenged, perhaps because the operatien on a social 
scale of the organic law of unity has been so painfully obvious in the 


recent history of Western Europe. In one important respect, however, 


the social differs from the individual human organism. Whereas 
sce men can, and more often than history records actually do, 
Xor implify their economic needs as to live out completely their 
kal needs, the community must always subordinate active expres- 
of the ethical tothe primary need of economic survival. It 
Spears that what happens is this: men by virtue of being men, have 
always been potentially the same; they have always been capable of 
justice, freedom and neighbourly love: but the degree to which those 
ethical potentialities could be realised in social action has always 
depended upon men’s power over the externa] world, upon their 
economic power. It could in fact be stated as a general law that the 
ethical urge can be given expression only wher. and in so far as it is 
and remains compatible with economic survival. Moreover society 
only becomes aware of the need to give mater-al form to an ethical 
tendency when an economic advance has rencered possible a close 
approximation between the ethically desired and the materially 
realisable, rather as a boy neither grasps the reality of nor seeks 
actively to satisfy the sex urge until his physical development 
renders him capable of doing so. In neither case has a new element 
been added: only potentiality becomes possibility. It is not fantastic 
to suppose that the French people did ‘notgbecome aware of their 
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need of political equality until tke economic cond:tions made 
possible a new social unity in which economic well-being and political 
equality were compatible. 

Now the social organism, powerless on the one hand to eliminate the , 
inherent ethical urge and on the other precluded by economic 
limitations from giving it material 2xpression, achieves the unity 
essential to its very existence by incorporating the unrealisable into 
its social religion. It might be said that the measure of men’s love 
of God (in the orthodox sense)*is their inability to love their neigh- 
bours and themselves, and that their need of heaven (which is not 
identical with a fyture existence) is propertionate to their failure to 
fulfil themselves on earth. Indeed the function of the Church at any 
period is to provide and maintain the adjustment between the 
ethical potentiality and the economic actuality; it is not, as we are { 
apt exactingly to assume, the propagation of the gospel of Jesus. 
Men have, for example, fever denied that they are equally ‘children 
of God’: the impossibility of makirg their economic relationship 
one with their religious conviction, >y the institution of economic 
equality, has been compensated for by adding ‘in essence’ to the 
religious formula and by giving a transcendental sanction to the 
property relationship which, since it was necessary, wes obviously 
determined by the will of God, as indeed it was. So that the factory 
owner of the last century could genuinely believe that in pursuing 
his economic purpose he fulfilled his duty to God. So said Church 
and State alike, and so it was. 

In any settled period of history, therefore, the religious, the 
economic and the cultural aspects of social life form an indivi 
unity, are indeed so interrelated that no one element unde 
change without a simultaneous tendency towards change in th’, SA 
Each is, in fact, the manifestation or counterpart on its own plane. % 
the others. It follows then that the advent of new economic poten-` 
tialities sooner or later endangers the whole social structure. Personal, 
religious, political and economic freedom, each of these ethical 
potentialities in turn has been brought within the range of the 
materially realisable, has been made compatible with the survival 
of the social organism, by man’s ever increasing power over the 
natural forces, his ability to solve with increasing ease the problem 
of physical existence. Anc each new range of economic potentialities 
has depended for its operability upon the simultaneous triumph of 
the new ethical demand. 

Does the unconscious ethical urge in men work to create the 
material power whereby it may be made fully conscious? 
For if we say man’s economic progress is stimulated by his instinct 
to survive, we must still bear in mird that we mean the survival 
of the whole self, Phat the biological and the metabiological, 
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self-survival and self-fulfilment, are inseparable. Certainly new econo- 
mic power inevitably destroys the unity of the sociz! organism, because 
its religious and cultural manifestations cease to be identical with its 
economic. Disintegration in every phase of life sets in—in social 
unrest (increasing numbers of men withdrawing their allegiance to 
and identification with society, become new social organisms 
in embryo), religious dissensions, cultural decadence, political and 
economic instability. And themoment comes et last when society 
must reintegrate itself or perish. But what is the nature of the ethical 
change inherent in any economic change? Whezher we reason our 
answer from the structurg of the Social organism or accept that of 
history we shall find that it is a change in the’social relationship 
between men. The economic resources of advanced machine tech- 
nique are the natural material manifestation of a social unity of 
which economic equality is the natural ethical manifestation. And 
the. social relationship natural and necessary to such a unity is the 
simply and fully human as distinct from the property relationship. 

To-day we must choose between two revolutions, for a revolution 
is simply the act of recreating social unity. The creative revolution 
will realise the equation: new economic rescurces=new ethical 
fulfilment =new social relationship; the uncreatire will realise, as the 
Italian and German revolutions have realised, the? equation: old 
social relationship ==old ethic (intensified in some aspect) =forceful 
and artificial adjustment of new economic conditions. It is towards 
thetter that the British Fascists, the Monetary Reformers, and 
i Pests Labour Party consciously or unconsciously move. 

Mie Vv it happens in such critical periods as we are discussing that 
Py economic resources, whilst making possible a ‘higher’ 
form of social unity, also subserve the urge to 2conomic expansion 
or ‘biological’ satisfaction of one section of the community. And 
since the economic and the ethical are one and inseparable, that 
section will come to represent the new ethical demand, for being 
historically destined to operate the new resources on behalf of 
society it alone can give material form to the social aspiration. 
‘The economic or biological interest of men as members of a class 
and their ethical demand as members of society will be identical: 
and for society the realisation of an ethical need and the emergence 
to power of the particular class will be identical. The class will be 
conscious of acting on behalf of the whole sccial organism in pursuit 
of an ethical end, and society will support the class in pursuit again 
of an ethical end. In fact class and economics will be identified with, 
transcended in society and religion. The cry is ‘Freedom for all men 
and salvation to society,’ not ‘All power to the machine and victory 
to the proletariat.’ Opponents will be regarded not as political 
adversaries, not as the foes of the emergent olass, but as enemies of 
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society and the right. Nor is it accidental that at such times the 
Church, driven inevitably to support the economic status quo of 
which its doctrine is the religious counterpart and to which it has 
given transcendental sanction, is felt to be the stronghold of anti- 
religion, as indeed it is. For the creative revolutionary demand is for 
a social order which shall be as true an expression as material limita- 
tions permit of man’s nature, of the rizht, in other words, to “closer 
contact with God.’ Such, I believe,” are the conditions in which 
revolutions have been and will be made, the source of that faith by 
which alone men will fight and endure. ‘That history is the record of 
the successive rise sto power of classes impelled by the economic 
urge is only a partial formulation of the truth that history 1s the 
record on the one hand of the creation of social unity, its disintegra- 
tion by economic forces, and its recreation through the operation of 
- the new economic forces by one class on behalf of society, and o 
the other of man’s ceaseless effort to mould his material social life 
into closer conformity with his ethical aspiration. 

Ultimately then, the revolutionary struggle is a religious and social, 
not, as is frequently implied, an econcmic and anti-social affair. So 
true is this that Fascism in Germany had no need of a philosophy or 
serious economic programme—it triumphed by its ethical appeal! 
The people rallied not tothe salvation of a petty bourgeois class, but 
to the cause of German national reassertion, which implied of course 
an economic order to which only the bourgeois could give effect. 
And Germans have renounced their freecom only because they 


perceived a good which in the histor-cal setting appeared - 






So of course they disconcert the foreign tourist by looking s 
And of course the Italian peasant, despite continued wage depres$fon, 
still shows no very marked anti-fascist enthusiasm! Both the German 
and the Italian were genuine revolutions in that both were the 
effort of the social’organism to re-establish its unity, and both were 
the resultant of two social ethics acting in opposite directions upon 
new economic conditions. Neither has been a creative revolution 
however. Perhaps in this country alone exist all the conditions for 
the truly creative effort. The historical moment will come, in what 
economic circumstances Mr. Holdaway has established. ‘Society’ s 
summons to the workers to fulfil their ‘biological’ function will 
awaken in them the consciousness of their significance and their 
power to act on behalf of the social organism. Whether they will 
avail themselves of the occasion, and, if so, to what end must surely 
still depend, as in other revolutionary periods, upon the degree to 
which consciousness of the ethical need can be stimulated. 
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T was late at night. In a poorly furnished top-bedroom, the thin 
dwarfish lodger was bent over the candle-ight examining his 
artificial eye. Suddenly the dobr swung open and in strode the grey- 
whiskered boardinghouse keeper. Halting halfway -across the floor 
he was too shocked to speak at first, Angry reflections flashed through 
his mind. Imagine, he thought, imagine me having to palm THAT 
off as an able bodied seaman. If there was cnly another man in 
the house. ..... He stepped closer. Words of urgent advice 
and tobacco juice gushed from his lips until he was compelled to 
„pause for breath. “And hey,” he continuec with emphasis, shaking 
his finger at the glass eye, “To save yourself a lot of trouble, now, 
and in the future, poke that thing back under your forehead and, 
give it a chance to set.” 
When this was done his tone moderated. Patting the lodger’s 
shoulder he remarked encouragingly, “That looks better, my lad.” 
Then he handed a cheap canvas bag over. “‘Come op. Pack this. Be 
smart. I have a ship for you. And, er, you know the terms. Don’t 
forget my advance note.’ 
The thin dwarfish lodger was so pleased on hearing this last bit 
of news that he murmured, “Thank you, sir.” To be found a job 
in less than four days was an achievement well worth the half month’s 
wages he had promised to allot before sailing. Greatly excited he 
died his few clothes together, for this was his first trip to sea. 
rves tingling he followed the older men down the narrow 
taircase. 
the slummy house they went and through dark greasy 
t lead to the riverside. At the dock gates their business 
night policeman who allowed them to pass in. Hurrying 

across a bridge, they skirted black cliff-like warehouses until the 
edge of the quay was reached. 

The nearness of the water made them slow -heir pace and crawl 
warily over snakish mooring ropes that strained on a rising tide. 

A glimmering oil lamp hung on the bottom bf a ship’s gangway. 
Here,.the thin dwartish man was warned for exactly the twentieth 
time to keep his ears wide open, a check on his tongue, and “under 

~no circumstances to mention the glass eye.” Aboard, ten minutes . 
later, these instructions being observed, he passed an informal test 
and was left on the oe steamer Polardm as a substitute fireman. 
So little did he know 3 bout a ship that it was recessary to re-direct 
him twice to the crew's quarters. 
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The moment he carried his shoddy bag into the forecastle, in- 
quisitive faces rose from the darkened bunks. All conversations 
stopped with an ‘abruptness that disheartened him. He stood, , 
` glancing vaguely around him, eager to acknowledge one word of- 

welcome but nobody offered the least sign. 

The suspicious crew detected at once that besides coming from a 
boarding-house, he did not belong tọ the sea. While they furtively 
inspected his lantern jaw and undersized body it became disagreeably 
evident that a considerable part of his work would"burden their own 
tiresome lot. Their minds flew to capable men tramping the 
streets and they -tnwardly cursed the’ thterloper and their own 
misfortunes 

The little man could no longer silence the misery of his isolation. 
He gazed around appealingly. “Bai gum,” he blurted in a thick ` 
Yorkshire ‘dialect, “Aah never dreamt of nowt like this, lads.” ~ 
At the sound of his unusual voice, zhe men chuckled. A ‘few of 
‘them spluttered and burst out Jau; zhing. This was not because 
dialects were unfamiliar to them. Most of the crew had previously 
sailed on different vessels in the company of Scotsmen, Cockneys, 
Liverpool Irish, Geordies, Welshmen, and foreigners of all de- 
scriptions witl? sea-going experiences. But the newcomer’s rare and 
curious voice reminded them of a music hall comedian and when 
next he stammered an ordinary question all joined in the laughter: 
What an easy mark, they thought. 

Into a spare bunk curtly shown him he dumped his bag. Cold and 
dejected, he sat on a form, and sighed, yearning to be ashore again. 
Regrets were useless. An unsteadying quiver beneath his feet told 
him the ship was on the move. ‘The men were busy whige 
about him, he surmised. He could understand a joke ! 

fellows were devoid of feeling and sympathy. Well, he ha, 
- and pride too. He would not ask a favour off one of them 

Let them chatter away. 

They did. Menacing slurs flowed from the shadows. ‘L Nose ami 
rose ‘above a whisper deliberately condemned him. Every utterance 
was a rumbling threat. 

“Just wait until the big fellow sees him,” said one. 

“Yes, just wait,” others repeated in unison. 

“Lucky for him he hasn’t been picked for Muldoon’s watch,” 
said another. 

“Muldoon! Muldoon will slaughter him,” ET a third. 

The little man stared anxiously at the floor. He wondered why thesé 
men were so antagonistic, so callous. Was it because he was alone? 
Was it on account of his eye? Oh, if he were just twice as big what a 
difference it would mgke. And who was thes Muldoon, where was 
he now, and why did they. refer to him as some kind of inhuman 
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monster. They were not joking, of that he was positive. Their tone 
was too much in earnest. 

He fidgeted uneasilv. What a hole of torment to bring anybody to! 

- Here he was, a complete stranger, and by no means a quarrelsome 
individual, being marked out as a sure viczim for'an undeserved 
thumping. They even appeared to gloat on tke certainty of him 
getting it. He desperately wanted now, to ask each one of them, 
“What harm have I done? What harm have I done?” There was no 
need! He knew the answer. Coming into their rtidst was obviously 
the worst sort of crime and theyshad no inten 0a of letting him 
forget it. 

Their insulting remarks became unbearable. To escape them he 
decided to go out on deck. While groping towerds the doorway, a 

‘ roll of the ship slid the feet from under him, straddled his legs and 

“tumbled him noisily into a corner. An unrestrained chorus of guffaws 
overdosed his feelings. “Get up, you’re slipping,” shouted a mocking 
voice which caused another roar of laughter. 

His back was sore. An agonising fury lumped his throat yet he 
dare not speak. Struggling to his feet he managed to climb into the 
bunk. This was his first trip, it would be his last, he swore to himself. 
The hour arrived for his turn in the stokehold. His heart was bumping 

~ “yBridgscended the iron ladder. Nervousness prevented. him from 

““wanlest jobs right. The rolling of the ship confused him. 
» foothold for him on the slippe-y steel plates. His 
SBur907 p push a barrow of coal straight was denounced in wild 
98043 TR 3 the uncontrolled wheel crashed against a boiler and the 
Suura hocked him sprawling. 
is three watch mates were distracted. They had enough troubles 
without him. For their own safety and convenience they helped him 
to do the hard sweltering work, for which his frail physique was 
unfitted. With blistered hands and weary legs h2 staggered through: 
four racking hours of heat, sweat, toil and frightful blasphemy, 
thinking the ordeal was never going to end. 

He was told to go to the forecastle, call the relief watch: and not to 
leave until the men were actually out of their bunks. The mention 
of one particular name sickened him. Half dead, he shuffled along 
the deck, dreading to meet Muldoon. Muldoon was on the relief 
watch. In a top bunk the snoring giant lay, knees up, his muscular 
arms folded on a broad naked chest. Knife scars on his face were 
like indelible leaded cracks. 
`~ The little man approached. Afraid, bewildered, hesitant, it was a 
few minutes before he possessed enough courage to gently tap the 
sleeper’s hand. “Get thee up, lad, get thee up,” he whispered. 
Muldoon rolled over aggressively. Doubtful ofst-is senses he rubbed 
both eyes. ‘“Phwhat’s that you say?” he demanded. 
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“Get thee up, lad, get thee up,” faltered the timid one, drawing 
back a pace. The big man sat up and scratched his head. Suspecting 
a prank was being played on him he glanced slyly around to see if- 
anybody was giggling. If they take me for a fool ... His mates 
were busy dressing. He turned, closely scrutinized the stranger and 
with a domineering contempt leant out of his bunk. “Hello, Sparerib,”’ 
he drawled. “Well, well,” he continued jeeringly, “If it isn’t me ould 
pal, Sparerib.” His voice rose in anger’ “So you’re another boarding- 
house stiff, eh? Foisted on us whether we like it or not!” Bitter 
memiories from a long sea service deepened his prejudices “Dumped 
aboard here to suck men’s blood, eh. Som&body gains a few pounds 
on the transaction but we pay the price. We do! Dy’eer me?” 
Suddenly his fist shot out. ‘“Gerraway,” he roared. The little man 

ducked and ran off. 

Until he was reassured that Muldoon.had gone below to the- 
stokehold he did not venture again inside the forecastle. There he 
sought rest but found none despite his physical exhaustion.. The 
terrifying contact had left too vivid an impression. Tke more he 
brooded the more he was convinced that the big man would seek 
an excuse to punch him before many days were over. He must do 
his utmost toeavoid that happening. He would never contradict, 
he would weigh every move, and be continually on the alert. 

A week of dodging passed. Sparerib, for the name had stuck, 
gradually developed his sea legs and adapted himself ta the rough 
conditions of the stoke-hold. His general willingness melted the 
hostility of his watchmates, while his curious voice lightened the 
monotonous working routine. Whenever he spoke, the others in a 
friendly way tried to mimic him and their droll manner often pt6- 
duced a laugh. Sparerib accepted their banter in good humour, for 
a ripening self confidence disclosed his own idea of fun. 

At the end of each working watch, he scrubbed his coal-dusted 
body and dried himself as much as a raggedy towel permitted. Con- 
vinced first of Muldoon’s exit from the forecastle, he would cautiously 
enter, change his clothes, and then deliberately attract the attention 
of his mates. With an introductory flourish he would remove the 
glass eye, breathe warmly upon it, wipe it tenderly: and replace it in 
the socket. One hand was next cupped beneath his chin. ‘‘Ar’t looking, 
lads?” he usually asked. l 

Twisting his face a peculiar shape he would jerk his head quickly 
forward and cause the glass eye to drop out. Holding it up between 
finger and thumb he would exclaim triumphantly, ‘‘Aa’m a magician; 
thaa knows.” The glass eye was then put back in the socket. The 
-oftener he performed the trick the easier it became and mainly for 
that reason he persisted in repeating iz. Besides, there wes an added 
pleasure in doing something that, nobody else could imitate. 
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-As.a novelty for the crew it soon lost interest. Superstitious old 
sailors muttered oaths, those with queasy stomachs spat cattish-like, 
while the deck boys who formerly enjoyed seeing the old men 
irritated took no further notice. 

Due to bad coal the ship was barely making headway. ‘The crew 
showed signs of excessive weariness. The long voyage was over- 
burdening everybody’s patience, and a scarcity of appetising food 
worsened their predicament. *It was impossib.e to’ disguise their 
declining strength and all the inflictions it ebrought; haggard 
features, sunken eyes, crocked -bodies and drooped shoulders. 
Their legs went wobbly, too. And day after day, enduring the same 

_ faces, the same surroundings, the same dreary routine.,No matter 
where they happened to be, on duty or off, one spell was longed for 
merely as an escape from the other. 

A sickly virus corrupted them. Their cheery cispositions withered 

y. They became entirely destitute of civil words or a smile. 

en deigning to speak as necessity compelled them, their words 
‘Were flat, insidious, disjointed, and unfinishec. With pallid faces 
sullen-branded, they slouched listlessly past each other on the deck. 
Their morbidness interposed like a distortive magnifying glass 
through which even the tropical sun concentzatedeits unwanted 
rays, stinging, smouldering and blackening their hearts. The ship 
was a floating cage. It had reduced them below the level of straggling 
jackals. 

Towards one man only they acted with deference. This was 
Muldoon. The atmosphere had affected him too. That, and the 
stories he had gathered, intensified his natural antipathy towards 

- Sparerib. His pent up moodiness required a relief. He teased Sparerib 
as an outlet. The teasing grew from necessity zo a habit and from 
habit to an exasperating loathsomeness. It became an obsession. 
He detested so much having Sparerib within range of him that 
sometimes a fiendish temptation seized him to dig his fingernails 
into the little man’s flesh in order to make him squeal. Not that 
Muldoon had ever been known to strike a defenceless man. Aboard 
any ship this was a serious offence and his atsolute dislike of an 
individual was no excuse to offer. But the situation was maddening. 
Sparerib’s dread increased each time Muldoon was due out of the 
stokehold. The few hours that brought them together in the fore- 
castle were hours of unavoidable persecutior for him. Usually 
stretched in his bunk beforehand he would burrow under the blanket, 

“hide his head and lay quite still. If his bare foot protruded it was 
left uncovered, so afraid was he to budge. Feigning sleep or being 
asleep did not protect him from a regular attack of pitiless abuse 
which was borne in cowering submission. le never murmured. 
It was futile and dangerous to object. Everytking was blamed on 
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him; the bad coal, the temper of the wind, the scorching sun, a 
heavy rainfall,and the denatured quality of the food dished up in meagre 
portions. Every wrong was attributed to him. He was the Jonah. 
The glass eye was definite proof. To Muldoon it was an obtrusion 
inflaming him almost to recklessness. Cften he would drag Sparerib’s 
blanket aside to point at it, to revile it. It seemed as if he was raging 
to tear it from the socket and dance o2 it. 

“That thing gives me the creeps,” hë would shout as i ponderous 
fist threateningly fanned the little man’s nese. “Ybu can’t do your 
work properly but you can do trieks with that. Pll give you tricks, 
yet. Shaking it out ef your head, eh. PI leave you without a head to 
shake one af these days.” Sparerib lay woodenly impassive, showing 
now no outward resentment, making no complaint. On occasions 
he reached a stage when he was unconcerned what might happen to 
him. Always he appeared to be on the verge of a hammeczing. Daily 
the actual blows were postponed and held in reserve as a = 
probability. 

The suspense reacted on the remainder of the men and drove 
them back into secret whisperings. On one thing they were all agreed, 
the incessant plaguing was bound to end in disaster for somebody, 
and Sparerib’» persistent dumbness puzzled them. There was 
something queer about it. Maybe his attitude was part of a crafty 
waiting game. Muldoon was waiting too. But for how long? At any 
moment he might break out. A word misunderstood could set him 
off. Suppose an unforeseen accident diverted his wrath to one of 
them instead. ‘That would mean some innocent unfortunate catching 
the full force of all the anger stored up for Sparerib. Damn Sparerib! 
He was causing more worry than he was worth. Since his first hotir™ 
aboard he had been a nuisance. A proper bashing was due to him. 
The sooner he received it the better! 

Sparerib, distrustful of these conversations, avoided them and the 
risk of expressing an opinion on Muldoon. All the while there was 
an anxious desire for the voyage to end, a desire for rest, a desire 
for peace. He was willing to do anything to stop Muldoon’s 
mouth. 

Lying in his bunk one midnight, he overheard Muldoon grumbling 
to the others about the food. “‘There’s hardly any nutriment in the 
salt beef,” he was saying. “The potatoes are like black clay. It’s a 
waste of time peeling them. What the cook ought to make is a drop of 
good soup. I mean good soup,” he emphasised. “Fd give the world 
for a decent drop of pease soup,” i 

Sparerib saw his chance. At the first opportunity he confided in 
the cook, miserably detailing the suferings of the forecastle. The 
cook while offering sympathy, apologised fog himself. “I’m scraping 
meals together on the barest limit,” ke said. “There’s not much in 
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the ship. I can’t work miracles, you know.” He peeped in his 
cupboard. “Pease soup! Nothing like trying! Alright, PIL do my best.” 
Sparerib withdrew, immeasurably relieved. 

He was out of his bunk sharp at noon and surprised everybody by 
volunteering to bring the dinner. “We zan bring it ourselves,” 
snapped one of the men. Muldoon turned his heed. “Aw, let him go,” 
he grunted. This settled the argument. Then as ne stared at Sparerib 
fumbling with the glass eye ke added scornfully, “Take your time, 
of course. Get properly-dressed. You'll want that bloody thing in 
your coffin.” , 

Sparerib stepped quiekly outside the rorecąstle and ended his 
fumbling on the deck. At the galley he was detained longer than he 
expected. It was annoying to watch the sailors arrive ‘last and be 
served first. The cook goodnaturedly explainec as he tossed a pan 
lid aside. “Don’t get excited, mate. I know what I’m doing. See, 

“that’s the best of it. Saved specially for you.” He ladled the steaming 
thick yellowish pease soup into a large dix-e. 

Sparerib clutched gratefully at the twe w-re handles. As the 
dixie was full and awkward to carry he proceeded with cautious steps 
in the direction of the forecastle. Safely descending the short ladder 
that led to the well deck, he lingered to renew his grip,on the handles. 
Muldoon’s impatient scowl appearing for a second at the forecastle 
doorway startled him. In quickening. his pace his toe stubbed a 
ringbolt. The painful shock darted through his body. The hot soup 
splashed upwards. He nearly screamed. His face twisted, his head 
shot forward and the glass eye fell out. Blup! A small hole closed on 
the surface of the dixie. His glass eye was in the soup. “Eeh bai gum! 

“Ooh heck” . 

Tremblingly he entered the forecastle. As the dixie was placed on 
the table the men crowded around to fill their deep tin plates. In 
feverish haste Sparerib grabbed his from the locker and tried to 
work himself to the front. He was immediately pushed away. Muldoon 
roared at him, “Do you want to scald ore cf us? Now, get out! 
Quick!! You took the job on. Bring the rest of tne dinner.” Sparerib 
dashed from the forecastle. On his return he noticed that all the men 
were blowing, cooling, and sipping at them spcons. He squinted at 
each plate while he was slowly filling his own. The dixie was half 
empty. He stirred the thick pease soup around and around, carefully 
examining each spoonful and scraping at the tottom for any small 
lump that might feel like his eye. Muldoon was watching from the 

. other side of the table. Having drunk one port.on he was eager for 
another. Impatiently he jumped up and lifted the dixie by the 
handles. ““There’s no need to be counting every pea,” he roared. 
“Put your plate down there.” In an abrupt way he poured a fair 
helping of soup out fof Sparerib, then swirlefl the dixie and refilled 
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his own plate. “Any more for any more ?” he asked. All the men 
shoved their plates across for a second. helping. 

After serving them Muldoon sat down. He was thoroughly 
enjoying each spoonful of the thick pease soup. “Grand stuff,” he 
declared happily. “No mistake. Grand stuff. "Tis indeed,” Suddenly 
his eyes gleamed. He began sucking, as if at a sweet. ‘‘Boyses,” he 
remarked in a happy childish tone, “Boyses, what do yer tink. 
I’ve found er wee bit of bone.” He drank another spoonful and had 
a long suck. And another spoonful, and went on sucking. Sparerib 
was gazing fixedly, his wax white face almost ready for the grave. 
His whole frame trembled. A new and terrible idea was torturing 
him. If Muldoon swallowed the glass eye it would kill him. And the 
men—. They would never believe it was an accident, none of them. 
He should have told them, he should have told them, he should have 
told them. His mouth was twitching convulsively. 

““Thaa’s got my eye,” he groaned. 

The men raised their bent heads. Nobodv was really certain nak 
had been said. To Muldoon it sounded like: “That’s all my eye.” He 
immediately stopped sucking. ““Pwhat! Pwhat’s that you say?” he 
demanded. The little man was unable to reply. His breath was coming 
in hoarse gaspsas he leant forward on the wooden seat. Pressing his 
fingers on his cheek he pulled at the empty red streaked socket. “Look, 
look. You, You, You!!!’ he screeched hysterically and fell back in a 
state of collapse. 

Muldoon’s forehead beaded with perspiration as in a grim silence 
the glass eye bounced dully on the flcor. The wild blood rushed to 
his face. A maddening foam was on his lips. He was speechless. He 
could not unloosen one oath to fit his thoughts as Sparerib rose- 
quickly and zigzagged to the door. Muldoon flung the dixies of 
untouched meat and potatoes after him and immediately followed. 

Nobody dared to interfere, nobody warted to interfere. A few 
winked and shrugged their shoulders but never spoke. ‘Then one 
sneaked to the doorway, peeped out, and seeing a wild cursing figure. 
charging aft, turned on his heel, smiling arrogantly. ““Boyses,” he 
said in a voice remarkably like Muldoon’ s, “what do yer tink. I’ve 
found er wee bit of bone.” 
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Pacifism 


II 

NEVITABLY I seem to be describing something which has been 

known as “Conversion.” I hope you are not disappointed. 
After all, the Socialists of my youth were emphatic about the need 
for “a change of heart.” There is but one true p&ttern of experience, 
and something pretty radical has got to happen to us before self- 
interest becomes disinterestedness. If man is gding to risk his life in 
any such unnatural enterprise as ‘loving his eremies,’ he must 
clearly forego many of the privileges that belong to the creature 
‘red in tooth and claw.’ Can a creature whose physical life depends 

“upon his conquest of the animal world eyer hope for peace on earth, 

or know that he is in truth a son of God? Orly by such sublimation of 
his instincts and reorientation of his life as changes his whole direc- 
tion. The man who first enunciated the idea of peace on earth didn’t 
exactly get peace on earth for his portion; and if we desire to incarnate 
and incorporate that idea I do not imagine we are expecting to receive 
from the world to which we would bring the idea tle outward form 
of a peace which has first to be an inward experince. No, Nature 
seen ‘‘with the eye,” as Blake says, does not correspond with Nature 
seen “through the eye,” that is, with Nature perceived by imaginative 
vision; and if we have faith to believe in peace on earth, we may be 
sure that it is by some sort of “giving up ourselves to Thy service,” 
_and oniy by such sacrifice that peace will ever be brought into being. 

Perhaps I lay stress upon what seems to me the necessity for a 
complete change of mind before we cell and profess ourselves 
Pacifists because my own experience of the change was so immediate 
and complete. I was sitting in an Army tent.at Chelmsford, reading 
Tagore on “Nationalism,” considering the argument quite objectively, 
when suddenly I knew that I had no right to be in the Army. The 
conviction was immediate, and seemingly spontaneous. But it was 
ludicrous, absurd, impossible, beyond entertainment: there I was, 
very definitely in the British Army. It was futile to think I had no 
right to be. Then it was as if a voice added: “And now you have to 
come out of it.” The decree was flat and so peremptory I could have 
laughed. But it was true, and I knew it. So there was simply nothing 
for it but to assent. A confounded nuisance; bu: there wasn’t any 
option about it. “Right,” I said to myself, “and that’s that.” Where- 
upon I had a sense of extraordinary elation, and with it an immense 
feeling of good-will. This was hardly due to a sense of release from 
persor.al danger, for I ehought at the time I maght te asking to be shot; 
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but at that moment I knew what the sailor feels when Le comes to 
port, what Bunyan’s pilgrim felt when the burden rolled off his 
back, what we all feel when we cease to live from our wills. I felt as 
if I had received a free pardon from spiritual death. 

Of course I knew and felt that fram one standpoint I was only 
another adjectival “Conchy”’ letting his pals down. Socially, I had 
on the instant become an outcast. It couldn’t be helped: I had 
_found nothing I did not wish to share, end Paul’s reply to Agrippa was 
_ true of me. But every great decision in life has to be made in a man’s 
soul as though it ad truth existed alone in the world. 

So it is that I find it impossible to discuss the question of Pacifism 
upon an intellectual or a political basis: fer me, it is essentially a 
religious question. It frames itself like this. Can you, or can you not, 
in the full consciousness with which you are endowed as a human 
being, take part in war? When it comes to the real thing, the killing 
business, at whose command will you forego the God-like endowment’ © 
of consciousness? For in the active consciousness which distinguishes 
a man from a beast, no human being can kill another. What it is that 
prevents him, I don’t quite know, but I suspect that it is the funda- 
mental love-law of his life. Of course, if you deny the spirit which 
expresses itself through human consciousness, then you are free 
from the law of the spirit: for you, man is not made in the image of 
God, and you can take human life with the ease and complaisant 
sense of duty which the Roman soldiers doubtless felt at the Crucifix- 
ion. But if you believe that consciousness is a sacred mystery, and 
that through it man becomes what Pau_ described as ‘a temple of the 
Holy Ghost,’ then killing human beings will appear to you as a 
sacrilege you will not willingly commit under any conceivable 
circumstances. No devastating choice of fidelities will be involved. 
Your Pacifism will have become natural law. 

For Pacifism is not the expression of a sentimental and exaggerated 
regard for the human body, but the acknowledgement of a religious 
reverence for the human spirit. It is simply because I have an absolute 
reverence for the highest potentialities in man, and because I believe 
those potentialities are incipient in every man, that I am a Pacifist. 
Let me put it in this way, asking forbearance of those to whom 
conventionally religious analogies are repellant. The incarnation of 
the divine idea is a slow and laborious business. In the spire] of man’s 
ascent out of brutishness, the path is incicated by men who perceived 
the possibility of higher forms of life than the faith of mankind in 
general would admit. However desirable, suck forms of life seemed to 
entail appalling risk—as when the Children of Israel marched out of ` 
Egypt at the behest of Moses—-as when Jesus enunciated his prin- 
ciples in the Sermon on the Mount—as when resolute men deter- 
mined that slavery sheuld be abolishec. But*there is a principle in 
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man whereby he is impelled to discover by experience whether a 
desirable ideal, once formulated, is possible. And only by this 
process cf experiment can man realise his potentialities. It is thus 
that the spiral is ascended: thus that the divine idea is being realised. 
So the clue to purposive living is to present ourselves with such - 
awareness, such sensitiveness, such responsiveness to the contem- 
porary movement of life that we can perceive its possibilities of 
transcendence, and by obedjence to the insight thus acquired, 
initiate movement upon a higher.plane. And in this matter of 
reverence for human life we have now reachefl such a moment. 
All down the ages we see the stock of human life steadily rising in 
value. Fizst cannibalism is abolished: then human Sacrifice. Philosophy 
in the East becomes entangled with the metaphysical idea that all 
life is sacred, and religion, misinterpreting the truth, initiates the 

~ „Worship of animals; but the search for new value in life goes on. 
“Slowly and reluctantly society ceases to take vengeance upon diseased 
and insane persons; the leper is tended, the mad are no longer 
stoned. Slowly the old personal gratification at the execution of 
murderers is disowned. Dimly we foresee the time when criminals 
and lunatics will be treated as objects of human pity and remedial 
care and no longer ‘be relegated to the caste of untouchables. All 
these are signs of a growing desire in man for that*hazardous day 
when, without equivocation, he shall establish the sacredness of 
human life as an inviolable principle. ‘The divine idea is ready for a 
new incarnation. But unless we ourselves offer the bastard truth 
human parentage, it is incapable of birth. And what does its incarna- 
tion require of us? 

_._ It requires, in the terminology of William Blake, that we shall 
take the step in the dialectical process from the thesis of Innocence 
‘and the antithesis of Experience to the synthesis of Imagination. 
Man in his childhood has known Innocence. He has also known the 
contrary state of the soul, Experience. A climacteric episode in this 
Experience was the Great War, and one would like to believe that 
the Great War was the culminant death-agony of that direful state. 
There, as you know, the policy of national, social and economic 
laisser fatre showed what it was worth. It blew up, and the splinters 
are still falling. What was apparent then, and has since been made 
still more apparent, was that nations could not go on any longer in 
the old way, each blowing itself up, like the frog in the fable, till it 
burst. Everyone knew we must “do something:” And. our post-war 

. history is the tale of the something. But, in the history of the human 
soul—cf which the history of the world is the macrocosm—there is 
an essential condition to the transition fram the state Experience to 
the state Imagination: it is the condition of repentance or a change of 
mind, And there is agorrow unto repentanee. 
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I don’t know how it seems to you, but to me it seems as if we had 
all tried to skip that sorrow unto repentance. It wasn’t particularly 
evident upon Armistice Day: it didr.’t exactly overwhelm the men 
who had their way with the Treaty of Versailles. And although there 

have been Leagues of Nations and Kellogg Pacts and Dawes Loans 
and many other expressions of diverse changes of mind since then, 
_the only country which has come witain sight of what can faithfully 
be called an imaginative effort is Sov:et Russia; and there, zhe effort 
has been weighted with such chains of barbarism, and so rigidly 
confined by doctrinaire materialism, that Imagination, which first 
appeared like Noah’s dove after the flood, seems to have been scared 
away, promising td settle anywhere rather than on the home of 
dictatorship. l 

Now, Innocence and Experience are natural states; but Imagina- 
tion is not natural at all: it does not belong to natural evolution. 
Plenty of amiable peoplę have lived and died quite comfortably” 
without ever having achieved Imagination. Imagination is conscious- 
ness in activity. It is the outward and visible working of an inward 
and spiritual grace. It is the means by which a man possesses the 
supernatural power actually to “do unto others as he would they 
should do unto him.” It is far more tnan the power to see ourselves 
as others see “us; for that is mere self-awareness. In the highest 
form of Imagination we become what we behold. Imagination is 
love and understanding. It is the power of facing the truth, the 
hideous truth, and then loving it. It .s the ‘ower by which man is 
transformed into the divine image. It is the power by which English- 
men enter into the hearts and minds of Germans, and feel as Germans 
feel, and think as Germans think, while at the same time they remain_ 
Englishmen and have equal capacity to feel as Frenchmen feel, 
and think as Frenchmen think. Imag-nation is the power by which 
natural instinct is sublimated and fut in its place of delightful 
service to an appreciative master. It is the power—the only power— 
by which jealousy can be annihilated; for it is the power by which 
man is truly able to see another identically, and so put another before 
himself, not in canting humility but in sincere love and admiration. 

Well, according to my definition, Imagination does not seem to 
be very busy in Europe to-day. Anc why should it be, when its 
currency in the closest relations of human life is so rare? The bane 
of politics is the belief that we can get a silk purse out of asow’s ear. 
We look for Imagination from polit:cians; but we shout for the 
Kaiser’s head. I think Mr. Lloyd George would have made a just , 
and equitable peace in 1916 if at that time half the people əf these’ 
Islands had possessed any imagination at all. As it. was, being 
quintessentially a loud-speaker, he voiced our natural unimaginative 
passions when he cred: “Beat them to the knees!’’ It was what 
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everybody naturally wanted. And so the tale of “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” goes on—indemnities, repazations, subjuga- 
tion—corrupting on, until the natural spawn of humiliation and 
resentment is brought forth in the shape of Nazi dictatorship, which 
we all deplore, and fearfully suspect, but for whose genesis we 
accept no responsibility whatsoever, preferring to believe that it 
came about because Germans are nasty. 

The evidence of elementasy imagination is the. ability to stop 
and think. This amplies the power to hold the instinctive feelings 
in abeyance at a moment when they are stimulated by events. ‘That 
is initially a very indivgdual performance. Demzgogues have so 
little belief in men’s power to perform it that they treat it as negligible. 
In times of so-called national crisis, they make themselyes mouth- 
pieces of instinctive feeling and whip it into passionate frenzy, which 
in action is naturally physical. 

"~ This power to stop and think is the firsé motion cf the only power 
that is going to rid us of war; for without it, our minds run into 
instinctive generalizations, and the instincts are the centres of fear. 
Basically, we fear everything that is not ourselves or which we 
cannot incorporate into ourselves. Thus, Germans are Germans 
and Japanese, Japanese, and so long as they remain generalised they 
represent instinctive forces that cannot but be feared; but if we see 
them as human beings, as men of like passions—if we can imaginatively 
enter into their lives, then we partake of their ratures and they 
cease to be merely instinctive forces: they become individualised, 
and only so can social relations between them and ourselves take 
place. Because they represent difference, imagination is required to 

-reveal likeness; and the most blessed truth of Socialism is this 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man, in which national 
distinctions and differences are surpassed and fundamental humanity 
is asserted. But we must hold this doctrine in its particularity before 
it can possess any general validity; and the first step in this direction 
is the imaginative act of an individual. 

If you want to know how small a part imaginazion plays in our 
social and political life at the present time, take a look at a daily 
newspaper. How many of its columns would be even bearable if 
they were perused with eyes of sympathy and imagination? Wars 
and floods, international intrigues, murder, suicide, accident, 
tariffs, unemployment statistics: how much appeals to your imagina- 
tion? Not an item, The modern newspaper, with an eye to circulation, 

„subtly presents the:events of the day in such a way as to enable you 
to sit back and thank God you are not as cther men. Psychologically 
it is designed to supply us with all the information we can accom- 
modate to our personal comfort, personal superiority and personal 
irresponsibility. Self-c8mplacency is the soulof the leading-article: 
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without it, no leader-writer would ever get a job. And remember: 
the newspaper is a mirror of social consciousness. 

The reflection is depressing, but instructive if we want to find 
out why intellectual cynicism is so rife among us. It is because we 
have intelligence enough to see that most of the insane conflicts of 
the day are due to the want of ‘a little imagination,’ but not enough 
sincerity to cast the beam out of our own eye. 

I said just now that the religious atticude to life implied the willing- 
ness of the individual to accept the burden of the incarration of 
new value. I have tried to show that there is no order in Nature 
corresponding to this willing sacrifice oj thesself to purpose beyond the 
self, and that it is therefore the height of folly to expect the incarnation 
of new value to come about by natural evolutionary process. That 
which requires the dedication of anything to produce its effect 
obviously cannot be effected without such dedication; and in con-_ 
sciousness man possesses,*what the rest of Nature does not possess, ` 
the instrument of self-dedication. We are the means whereby the 
redemption of Nature from the law of natural cruelty is to be effected. 
The only purpose of consciousness is to effect this redemption. 
If we decline the burden and point to natural law as giving us 
conclusive proof that the redemption of the world by imaginative 
love is something that can never come about, we simply nullify the 
purpose of our lives through want of faith. We reject the means, the 
only means, whereby this process of redemption must be effected. 
And the appeal to natural law is pure etavism. Man alone can bridge 
the gulf that stands between self-interest and disinterestedness: he 
alone can transform the hunger of the beast into pure worship; 
and his nature is such that it is optional to him whether he remains. a 
hungry animal preying upon death, or a vehicle of imaginative love 
communicating life. That he will be each by turns is in the nature of 
existence; but that he cannot rest content in pure hunger is his 
warrant for seeking the highest sublimation of his instinct. 

I want to stress the point that nothing less than this sublimation 
of instinct in the individual can transcend the natural law which in 
physical nature expresses itself ultimately in war, because I think 
that our personal willingness to be submissive to this process of 
sublimation is the crux of the whole argument for and against 
Pacifism. The world is trying to get peace on the cheap. It wants 
all the benefits of Christianity and at the same time freedom to 
reject the cardinal doctrine upon wkich Christianity is founded: 
it wants the benefits of a principle wh:ch it denies in action. Hence,» 
_ its radical instability, its bewilderedress, its pursuit of opposing 
aims, its distracted desire for leadership; hence, above all, its frightful 
hypocrisy. And in face of the world’s distraction, we only confuse 
the issue if we are méPely Pacifists in revolt. Conscientious objection 
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is poor stuff: it is unprincipled in so far as it is based on negation. 
We need to go deeper and to discover a faith of which Pacifism is 
only one expression. We need to understand so clearly what is 
involved that the question, to be or not to be a Pacifist, simply 
does not arise: we are Pacifists because any other determined way of 
life would be self-contradictory and impossible. 
And when we know that, individually—when we hold that con- 
viction with simple religious tenacjty, then we begin to provide a 
solid phalanx of determined people who have already begun to 
change current values. We may be small: numerically negligible. 
We may be shot before the real activities of the next war begin; but 
we shall provide a nucleus for the new way of life which man must 
find, or perish. We shall not die dismally in the shell-holes of unfaith: 
we shall have ‘found a better hole’; and thaz, I submit, is the impor- 
‘tant discovery at the present time. 
The simple resolution not to take part in arganised armed conflicts 
because you believe such conflicts to be now humanly atavistic seems 
to sophisticated minds infuriating in its irresponsibility. The argu- 
ment against such simplicity nearly always takes the form of “What 
would you doz... . . P? The only correct answer to this question 
is: “I will tell you when ..... ” A new way of life, because it is 
new, rejects responsibility for the compact resolution of problems 
that belong wholly to the old order, and to be without regard 
for problems arising through the maintenance of a dying mode 
of life is essential to acceptance of the new. If you move into 
the country, your practical problem is not how you would live if you 
were still in town. Similarly, the Pacifist is unable to predict what 
would happen if men in general acted imaginatively and not merely 
instinctively. Practically speaking the problem does not arise, and any 
Pacifist who allows himself to be misled into arguments upon a 
suppositious basis does not know his book. Whether if you strike 
me on the right cheek, for what I have been saying, I shall turn to 
you the left, or punch you on the nose, only the event can determine. 
All I can say is that I will not willingly hire myself out to any organisa- 
tion which exists for the defence of smacked faces. I will, on the 
contrary, try to have good manners. | will try to impersonate them 
myself. I will adore him whose manners are of transcendent beauty 
and, if my love for such an one is extensive, I may find itin my heart 
to love, to understand, and thus to be reconciled in forgiveness 
with my enemy. And if two of us resolve the Problem of Pacifism in 
‘this way, I assure you the angels of heaven will rejoice, and set it 

upon record in the Book of Life that peace upon earth has taken 
“one more step forward, 
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Embroidery 


HE swift bright needles 

Of the sea-gulls embro.der 
Swirling patterns of air 
On the broad blue airy 
Cloth of the sky; their 
Theeads are drawn st 
From air to be pulled ‘ 
Through it again; their wings 
Shine sharp-blue as stéel. 
They make 
A today-bright, never 
Repeatable curtain, revealirg 
(Not cloaking) day-substance between 
Us and people at 
The further edge 
Of the shelving lake standing—lake 
That holds the day, now 
Cloud-dark, now 
Sun-coloured, ruffled 
By the flying needles of wir.d into 
K®otted silk waves, each moment 
Of itself so perfect that 
It is each moment 
Unpicked into new 
Perfection, each 
Strand for ever 
Continuous, and also 
But one melted 
Stitch. The horizontal 
Cloth of the park is spread 
Green and open, with seams 
Of paths, and medallions 
Of exactly-stretched watery lakes - 
And ponds, below 
The vertical transparent (yet 
Horizon-reaching) cloth of the air which hangs 
In generous deep 
Blue folds between the far 
Tree-trunks. 
All the branches | 
Of the trees, to each thinnest 
Air-merging twig, still-black 
In grace, are working 
Their unsayable patterns upon 
The air which is sky: there are 
Blue heayy pigeons like fruit 
In the folded branches. 
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What textures of thread are 
Shining in the satin heads 
Of the rainbow-coloured ducks; what 
Piercing stitches 
Are the clustered snowdrops, shot 
Through the grass like upward rain; what 
Softness in the feathers fallen 
On the short grass beside them. How 
The living needles 


(Glass-shining, and ° 
Delicate-sharp . 

As bird-note®, pointed - . 

From the spring-pointed bills) . 
Dance 


In the motions unseen behind 
The textures and colours 

To draw the threads thus ° 
Behind their movement, pricking 
The earth to sky with 

Colours. (A. stitch is 

A dancing step, during 

The making: after, 

It is the spun body or A 2 
The shape of a sprung 

Flower). 

Once made, the stitching 

For a moment lives in the light 
Of its creation, then 

Since the needles of light and 
Being are lightning-like 

Plying in the invisible 

Air behind 

The air, dies in its own 

Shape where 

A new shape is fast or slow 
Appearing (according 

To the subtle harmonies making 
The world solid by 

Ditferences in speed—the flight 
Of a sea-gull, the life 

Of a snowdrop, or duration 

Of the shining light 

On the head of a drake, the 

Life time of me, or 

Of those limetrees). 

Speeds (sometimes called 
Stillness) are the blended 
Colours of the threads, the 
Bridge frem unseen 

Black thtough vision to blindirg * 
White. i PHOEBE ASHBURNER 


Casual Encounter 


OISED on the diving-board, 
I know you suddenly for a swimming pool. 
I see your green, motiveless water 
lipping the bounded edges; chlorinated, 
stuffily cool. I lift my hands, 
bend, spring, and dive, 
get what I eame for. 


Somewhere, there is a dark cliff °® 
rising from a purposeful sea. 

WHen I climb that, 

there will be strange birds flying 

and crying about my head. 

There will be a sky, 

heavy with green and purple anc gold. 
Between leaving the rock 

and meeting the water, 

I shall know what I have not yet known. 


Meanwhile, I swing out of the pool, 

run mincingly along its slimy marble sides 
and mount the diving-board again. . , 
MALACHI WHITAKER 


The Lovers 


N that slow after-moment, 

when the stars 
turned for them peacefully 
in the mild, empty indigo, 
and the suns 
beat rhythmically on to space’s end, 
the dusty wind dropped low 
(the wind that makes of universal blossom barren dust) 
then, wisdom touched them, 
and they lay naked in the core of God, 
and knew 
the silencaof the space between tha suns. 

y MALACHI WHITAKER 


DENIS IRELAND 


The Old House 


I 


HE lough flung itself in white-capped breakers against the 

promontory on which the hoyse was built. Following the path 
that led by the water’s edge, where a grey fhist was gathering, 
obscuring the outline of the mountains on the farther shore, I 
wandered through acres of deserted kitchen gårdens, past rows of 
decrepit greenhouses, and arrived again at the front of the house, to 
find the steward waiting on the steps. 
` “A wild day on the lough!” 

The steward touched his cap. “Oh,,that’s nothing at all, sir. 
You want to see it when it’s réally blowing.” 

I asked for the master of the house. 

“In London, sir.” 

In London. They were all in London. God alone knew what they 
found there. | 

The steward unlocked the front door. A vast crystafline chandelier, 
shrouded in linen, dominated the hall. At intervals in the wall of the 
white-painted, winding staircase were recesses filled with valuable 
china. 

“That chandelier is supposed to have come from Portugal, sir.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, sir. The Duke of Wellington, sir.” 
`~He flung open a door leading from the hall. “And this is the 
drawing-room, sir.” 

A portrait by Reynolds hung over the marble mantelpiece, 
opposite the great bow window with its distant views of water and 
trees. The lough, apparently surrounding the house, filled the 
room with a subdued roaring. 

“Does he sit here much?” I inquired. 

“He did, sir, before his son was killed in the war.” 

“Oh. Was that his only son?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What regiment?” 

“The Irish Guards, sir—same as his father. This is his picture, 
sir.” 

From the drawer of a Chippendale writing table he produced a 
miniature, obviously painted from a photograph. It showed a 
vacuous, blue-eyed young man with a wisp of corn-coloured mous- 
tache, tightly buttoned in a scarlet tunic andelasping an enormous 
busby. f / 
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“Where was he killed ?” 

“Givenchy, sir.” 

“Were you there when it happened?” ’ 

“Yes, sir. I was his batman.” He replaced the miniature in the 
drawer and led the way from the room. . . . Later, back agair: in the 
hall after a more or less silent inspection of the remainder of the 
house, he halted, and stood rigidly to attention under the shrouded 
glitter of the chahdelier. 

“Would you like to see the stables, s:r?” f 

“No thanks. Not to-day.” ° 

II 

Outside, dusk was falling. A blackbird, sheltered from the wind, 
raised a tentative chuckle from the laurels: and the roaring of the 
lough had risen in volume. 

“Well, good-bye, steward!” 

The steward touched his cap. “Good-bye, sir. Come again.” 

“Perhaps, some day.” 

But at the wrought-iron gates that led to the main road, looking 
back along the weed-grown avenue, I knew that I would never 
come again. The old house, tenantless, deserted, staring from its 
sightless windows at its lawns and its belt of attendant trees, had 
played its last part in Irish history, and was finished. Behind it, 
half hidden by a grove of beech trees, rose the exquisite clock-tower 
of the stables. The, beech trees trembled violently; a few leaves 
detached themselves and floated past the clock face on the rising 
gale—and beyond, under a darkening sky, the lough roared inces- 
santly . . . suggesting eternity. e 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


Same Way Home 


F all the catchwords which were shouted, at the War’s end, 

to us, who were then approaching adolescence, there was none 
more popular than ‘the broth¢rhood of mankind.’ We were exhorted 
to remember that our elder brothefs had died fox this ideal, and that 
we could not do better than to live for it. 

In our own country we were to become ‘one great happy family.’ 
The phrase was coined, one cannot help feeling, by an only son who 
was, if not actually an orphan, at least bereaved of uncles and aunts. 
However, his meaning was clear enough, if only by antithesis, and 
we left our public schools determined, no doubt, not to feel superior 
to such of our contemporaries as had beefi educated at less expensive 
institutions. ‘Practical democracy’ was a term almost as popularly 
used as ‘world peace.’ 

And one cannot help finding it a little comic to reflect that we have, 
in our muddled way, done as our elders told us in this respect, have 
without effort succeeded in following their loud admonitions to be 
‘brothers,’ and that it is precisely for this that they are most angry 
with us. Indeed you may hear them every day speaking of the ‘dis- 
respect’ of young people, the “discourtesy’ of shop assistants, the 
‘treachery’ of trades unions; or see them shzking their heads gravely, 
as they regret that the world is upside down. And these are precisely 
what have come of obeying the instructions which, in the flushed 

“and glamorous moment of victory, they gave to us. 

Of course they never intended anything of the sort. A little pat- 
ronising appreciation of those “brave men of the working classes 
who had served their country,’ a little less of the strictly feudal 
system, a little slum clearance and perhaps, if the state of trade 
warranted it, rather higher wages, were what they meant. They 
were conscious of their ‘responsibility’ towards the working-man, 
they intended, and honestly intended, tc improve his lot, so that 
he might even expect to have a bath-room in his house, and his 
children might share some of the inefficiency of their own education. 
They felt that for the million or two of men who had suffered the 
hardships of war, without the least idea of what it was about, and 
had thereby preserved a social system which would ‘keep them in 
their place,’ this was the least return that could be made. 

And quite conscientiously they have set aktout making it, and one of 
the most educative spectacles of our time Fas been to watch the Tory 
struggling, however forlornly, for the laboyger, and the Labour 
member, by utter igéptitude, strengthening the oldest and worst 
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type of Toryism. But granting a dole, and clearing slums, and 
raising the age at which a boy might lezve school, and excharging a 
few friendly words with the gardener, are one thing, while the sort of 
‘familiarity’ which we have ‘encouraged’ is quite another, and not at 
all what our elders meant in nineteen-rineteen when they exhorted 
us to brotherhood. 

And for this ‘familiarity’ the credit or the blame, according to 
your view, is ours alone. By our parents we were quickly discouraged 
from any such revdlutionary silliness, and we certainly did not 
notice in our elder brothers, as they returned from France, any 
marked desire to abolish social distinctions. They spoke warmly, it is 
true, of young what’s-his-name, ‘my batman out there’ or of old 
who-is-it, the sergeant major, but they spoke of them as nearly as 
possible in the tone used by very elderly generals who imagine they 
remember the identity of a, Chelsea pensioner. They tried, some of 
them, to find jobs fer ‘fellows in my platoon,’ but the race for jobs 
soon grew so competitive that this became dangerous, and they 
lapsed quickly into the convenient creed of other times. 

And though the War reputedly taught its lesson, and, we have been 
told, ‘in that holocaust all petty distinctions were forgotten’ yet we 
cannot help ha¥ing observed the rap:dity and relief with which 
they have been remembered again. Here and there a hearty ex- 
chaplain explosively keeps the myth alive with an Armistice Day 
sermon, or a meeting of war-veterans revives it, but as an influence 
on modern life it is no more. Sceptical as we have been made 
about the ideals of the past, we believe wholeheartedly that this 
story of comradeship among the men who fought for us is a true one. 
How else, but in such a spirit, could they possibly have faced the’ 
torments which they did face? We do not suppose that a subaltern 
lying in that stink of rotting flesh was conscious that the man who 
relieved him was definitely not an Old Harrovian, or that the private, 
when his hand had been shot away, cared greatly whether the sergeant 
who assisted him to a dressing-station would be received with ap- 
proval in his home. All we reluctantly have seen is that as the Armistice 
came into force, another armistice, in the war -between classes, 
which had been declared for the duration of the Great War, auto- 
matically lapsed, and the extravagances that it had permitted were 
forgotten as rapidly as possible with all the rest of the fine or filthy 
aspects of the hostilities. 

So that it was not from the behaviour of our elder brothers in 
peace-time that we learnt this reprehensible democratic spirit of ours. © 
And yet I am tempted to believe that it may have been from their 
behaviour in war time. It would be comforting to suppose that one 
bloom at least, however sickly and unworthy, has risen from those 
blood-spaked fields, 
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Not that it has been a conscious or an altruistic thing, this 
‘familiarity’ —it has been at best a lazy distaste for pretentiousness. 

For really, you know, now that we have all lost our money, and 
can no longer afford those hedge-encircled houses discreetly set in 
an odd-shaped garden, and each a little different from the rest, 
now that we share a building estate with a good many hundred other 
families, it is too much to ask that we should bother to keep up 
distinctions, and penury has been a pretty levellere And though our 
elders have bravely stuck to their Social guns, aad refused to call on 
those quite impossible people at, the Kno-l, we younger folk have 
discovered that such exclusiveness meant missing quite a deal of 
amusement, and to miss amusement has been, to us, a cardinal sin. 

And when we found ourselves sitting next to the postman in the 
less expensive seats at the cinema it would have been quite silly not 
to have talked down the banalities of the dialogue with him, and 
illogical to have refused to stop at a cbffee-stall afterwards. And 
when we encountered the local grocer’s son alone in the club-house 
it was only polite to suggest that we should go round together, and 
the discovery that he was an extremely nice fellow of course led to 
another game. And so on. In the crowded circumstances of post- 
war life it would have been far too much trcuble fo recall all the 
queer prejudices of another age. 

Besides, they sound a little ridiculous now, especially if voiced by 
young people. Imagine the old phrases—' He's quite a gentleman,’ 
‘She’s a perfect lady,’ ‘They're very common, poor things,’ “The 
upper ten,’ “Not quite our sort,’ used by one of our generation, and 
you will see what I mean. You may object that such phrases never 

were anything but the catchwords of the middle-classes, and you 
may be correct; but then aristocracy, as a social unit, has ceased to 
exist this hurdred years or more, and the middle classes stretch 
as far as you cr I can see, either way. 

There has been another cause for our conversion to this lazy 
democracy, and that is the passing of the Church of England, as 
anything but a historical oddity. For the salaried exponents of a 
religion whose Founder originated and emphasised the doctrine of 
brotherhood in the most uncompromising terms, have for several 
centuries been the most eloquent advocetes of a state in which 
everyone ‘knows his place.’ He was a wise Roman indeed, and a 
benefactor of his country, who first perceived that Christians, if 
suitably instructed in their own creed, would make excellent slaves, 
and the anglican who long afterwards re-discovered this perversion 

_of Christ’s teaching for England was doubtless as highly rewarded as 
other saviours of the state. 

Yes, the Church of England must have been worth its immense 
cost to the country yr and over again, inthe days ween people 
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entered churches for reasons other than the study of their architec- 
tural features, for it has been a valued assistant in the great work of 
keeping everyone in his place while the more intelligent were accumu- 
lating fortunes. And now that it is in decay we have found yet one 
more check removed on our natural impulse to consider the gardener’s 
boy as a human being. 

But one could enumerate other causes. ‘The whole tendency of our 
mechanical life is to shake us up together, like—lI seize a respectable 
simile—peas in a gieve, so that*unexpected contacts are for ever 
being made, and it is not only your old schoolfellows whom you 
meet at the Labour, Exchange. And this moving together ir. mobs, 
crowding to the sea-side in thousands, cycling in dozens, walking 
in the country in bare-kneed battalions, bathing in hundreds, this 
building of yet larger dance halls, and more enormous cinemas, and 
vaster bathing-pools, to accommodate the crowds, all this has so 
jostled and jumbled us that anyone trying to retain distinction has 
been either drawn in, or forced out, has rubbed shoulders indiscrimin- 
ately, or become a recluse. 

So that though one may not have set out with any valiant intent, or 
thought deeply about ‘brotherhood,’ in these years we have not 
been able to suppress a moderate warmth towards everyone eise who 
has suffered as we have, and to realise that there is, after all, a remark- 
able similarity, at least in a bathing-pool, between ourselves, the 
postman; and a gentleman of ancient lineage just now feeling the 
cold. 

Yet our achievement is not to be belittled because it has not been a 
deliberate one, nor dismissed on the grounds that nothing altruistic 
has been its cause. The Fabians made a name for themselves, roused 
a few of the intelligentsia, founded a great number of societies and 
periodicals, or, at the most generous estimate, achieved some respon- 
sibility for the formation of a socialist party in the House of Commons. 
But the sum total of these things has directly affected the life of 
England rather less than the circulation of acetylsalicylic acid in the 
form of aspirin tablets. While we, with our contempt for pretension, 
have at any rate momentarily, and at least among ourselves, entirely 
disarranged social habits of respectably long standing. 

To see the results of this upheaval at their best, and at the same time 
to appreciate what an unconscious thing it has been, you should 
study us in the local pub, wholeheartedly engaged in a game of 
darts. However flippant in most matters, over this we are in earnest. 
It is a foursome, we have one leg apiece, and the score is eighty- 
seven forty, for our opponents have left themselves the double top. 
Treble nineteen and double fifteen will give us the game. A tense 
moment, you observe, for you have realised that we are playing three 
hundred and one up. Well, if you can find any sMggestion of patronage, 
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any hint of the attitude once thought proper for a gentleman, forced 
by the dry weather into a public house, the least significance in the 
‘old school tie’, we will stand drinks all round,.and you may have 
yours, if you wish, in the genteel seclusion of the saloon bar. 

Doubtless the Vicar disapproves of our nightly engagement in 
this contest. He has, in fact, made no secret of it. And probably the 
older residents think it a little vulgar. What young men are coming 
to, they observe. But to the segular customers, we are good, bad, or 
indifferent playars, and that, if we consider the patter, is all we ask. 

But we don’t consider the matter, very much. We just like darts, 
as we dislike pretension. And it really does not occur to us to question 
the ancestry or place of education of Alf—who can put three con- 
secutive darts in the bull—or Harry, or George, cr Li’fel, for their 
conversation, if direct, is pleasing, and their manners rather better 
than those of the intelligentsia, who apparently believe that an 
“acquaintance with the music of Stravinsky is an excellent substitute 
for politeness, and a knowledge of the language in which Mr. Joyce 
writes his books an excuse for most forms of ill-breeding. 

And this preference for the company of Alf and Linel you find 
Philistine, and as usual you are right, for it is reported of the Philis- 
tines that their most respected leader was proficient also in dart- 
throwing. But as a preference it has been almost universal amongst 
us, so that our elders have found us quite cutrageously indiscriminat- 
ing in our choice of associates, and we have been the happier for it. 
It is only Alf and Li’nel who are rather bered by it all, for they have 
prejudices far more deeply inculcated, and remain staunch up- 


holders of the system in which everyone knows his place. But even - 


their bias may eventually be broken down, for they are young as we 
are, and as interested, after a while, in that foreign specimen, a mem- 
ber of another ‘class.’ So that as these years have passed, and our 
dart-playing and manners have improved, they have begun shyly 
to accept us, as we have learnt to accept them, while both of us 
leave ‘class warfare’ to the mercenary armies of Conservative and 
Labour parties alike. 

But you need have no fear. We have been in a trifling minority, 
for our parents, our elder brothers, our vounger brothers, and our 
darts opponents themselves, have all rather disliked this lamentable 
attitude of ours, and have made no secret of it, while our sons, if 
we can ever afford sons, will be deeply shocked, if by that time we 
have not learnt better. 

_ But we shall have. Already our womenfolk are pointing out that 

such shilly-shallying may have been all very well for very young men, 
but we're approaching thirty, and ought to be ashamed of ourselves, 
knocking about with a lot of roughs, instead of realising that we have 
a position to keep upgAnd what would the néfghbours think if they 
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heard that gardener fellow of whom we think so much (dart-player, 
indeed! They’d like to give him dart-playing!) calling us Dy our 
Christian names in the street? And how do we expect the police to 
keep order in the place if we encourage these working boys to drink 
more than is good for them? And what do we mean by letting them 
laugh at the Vicar’s trousers? And no wonder there’s all this labour 
unrest, when we encourage them to get Ideas. = . 

So we begin tp bend to the storm, and soon you will see us, as 
our thirties ripen, gotably unobservan: of Alf and, Li’nel who aré 
signalling that they need one for a game of ‘nap’, as we walk rather 
stiffly to church. And we shall quite undergtand by then that those 
long-ago injunctions towards brotherhood were not at all what we 
imagined them to be, and at best we saall take a certain interest in 
slum clearance or the better administration of the poor law. 

Nor do we notice, as our younger brothers leave school, any 
inclination in them to follow the indclent lead we have given, on- 
the contrary they are prone to talk of ‘cade’ and ‘bounders’ in an 
unpromising way, and though such words as ‘sahib’ and ‘white 
man’ have providently been laughed out, one lives in daily fear of 
synonyms. And blazing about in the:r spcrts cars they find our 
associates a little odd and not quite what a chap wants. 

No, it was a hurried, tentative and forlorn little show that we made 
of brotherhood, and it will die with our generation. One might say, 
after reading any day’s newspaper, that it is dead. Which must be’a 
relief to everyone. 


ORGILL MACKENZIE 


Their Cottage 


DULL-LOOKING couple, she so sensibly—which is to say 

uninterestingly—dressed, he mousey in his dark grey suit 
that did not show the dirt. They sat in the lumbering country bus 
and were a little mazed withebreathing the exhaust that oozed up 
between the ill-fitting floorboards. They hed taken so small a break- 
fast, and the excitement that had then eaten up their appetites now 
devoured them, gnawing at their stomachs leaving only a sick 
hollowness, gnawing at their heads with flickers of pain leaving 
a vague anxiety. For the last mile-or two they had sat ténse on the 
edge of their seats, had searched the slow-moving landscape 
unceasingly for some known landmark. Surely that hill .. . that 
‘slump of trees... ! And they would lean forward and clutch at 
their already close-gathered luggage as if they were fearful of not 
having time to get out when at last the right gate was reached, as 
if, once passed, they might never find it, and its finding was the most 
important thing on earth. It was the haven looked forward to for 
a lifetime. No, not that; lifetime was to begin now., 7 

“I think we must have passed it. Ask the driver again, John. 
Do ask him!” 

John, quite zs, anxious as his wife Robina, but rather less willing 
to show it, leaned forward, and ‘just to ease her mind,’ tapped the 
driver on the shoulder. “You're remembering we want to be 
dropped at... 

The man turned a bored face. Robina was shocked to see how 
uninterested he was. How dull people were to one another! How 
unaware of joy or sorrow, though these glowed or greyed on faces 
and were as easy to read as advertisements on hoardings in bright 
letters, feet high, for hurrying eyes to carry away with them. 

“Yes, I’m nct forgetting,” was all he said. No word of how much 
further. 

But when their stopping-place came in sight they realised there 
had been no need for panic. There, a hundred yards back from the 
road, was the cottage, as unmistakably theirs as if they had always 
possessed it. They knew every line of the steep thatch, every 
protective eave. How could they have feared to forget it—the long- 
sought place found at last, the first minute they could afford to buy 
it, empty, by a miracle, quiet, waiting, ready to be warmed by 
blazing fires and become home. But of ccurse they mustn’t be foo 
extravagant with fires. 

They struggled out of the narrow door of the bus that clutched 
at their luggage. { 
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The gate was swinging—no latch to hold it. That must be seen 
to! Their land must be made secure against the wilderness. But 
already the wilderness was in. The half-acre of grass before the house 
was broken with tussocks, plumed like a poor cornfield, stuck with 
thistles man-high, yes, at least as high as John. And not green 
thistles nor flowering, only the ruin of last year’s, withered and 
tattered and rattling in the little March wind, very terribly dead. 
She struggled to see, beyond the mist of dead pale yellow, a good 
green lawn, spring flowers in it, a trim border. @n their first visit 
that vision had been easy, but now her were filled with the 
years and the laboyr. 

John produced the key, slowly, as if he had difficulty in picking 
it out from the wealth of his pocket. But he had really no difficulty. 
It lay ready, awaiting his hand, the first key of a good bigness that 
he had ever possessed. 


. Birds in the thatch, Robina noticed. Pleasant! She TANE a 


smilingly and then her face sobered—there were little beaks that 
tore too savagely. She was uneasy to see how they tore and how the 
bits of the cottage roof, her roof and John’s, dropped and lav littered 
under the window. “Shoo!” she hissed indignantly, and, when John 
looked at her in surprise, blushed to think how possessive she had 
grown, how suddenly and greedily possessive, since the small havoc 
of a beak could anger her. 

They were inside, looking with busy eyes. It was like checking 
an invoice. The uneven brick floor. The ceiling that ran crazily 
downhill. The mighty roof-tree and beams, adze-marked. The 
leaded windows with their diamonds of sea-green glass. ‘The great 
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hearth. The deep-breasted chimney. It did not matter thet hearth. 


and floor were befouled by soot that had come down with February’s 
melting snows. Much water and a little labour would soon put that 
right. Not too much water. There was only a well and a bucket; and 
the well was very deep. 

Upstairs, downstairs, were examined and remembered and 
approved. There was much that needed ‘seeing to.’ 

Then they walked round the field that was their garden. They 
paced out their boundary. Already behind the house there was 
beauty. Fruit-trees were in blossorn, damson and plum, tinily 
twigged, whitely starred. The apple-trees were close-fisted still, 
but showing promise, showing pink. Snowdrops, crocuses, scillas, 
daffodils—it was easy to picture them running there, every year 
more boisterously bright, more joyful-y plenteous. 

They looked at the field that had once belonged to the house— 
rolling grassland with five solitary-set -rees. They were oaks, growing 
in the lovely symmetry that their spacious setting allowed them, 
comfortable trees, big with time, Pes har 
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“I want it,” said Robina. 

“Foolish, what would we do with it? We have as much land as we 
can tackle. It isn’t as if we were young.” 

“We could plant fruit-trees. They’re not much trouble.-Anyhow, 
Pd like it just to look at.” 

“You can look without buying.” 

“Yes,” said Robina, but it was clear she did not believe him. 

“There’s the furniture van.” Jolin’s voice hadea complacent ring. 

He seemed to take credit for the apt appearance of the van. Now 
they could set to work, aad before dark fell they avculd be settled in. 
Robina’s face was pink-flushed. Now. Now. Now. After all those 
years here was the time of beginning. Her legs were trembling as she 
hurried over the tussocky grass to welcome the rest of her 
possessions. 
‘<The men did their work quickly but dully. People weren’t 
interested no matter how bright a torch of life flamed before their 
eyes. Yet the busman, for all his surliness, had brought them here, 
and these men, for all their blankness, had given her back her 
furniture undamaged. True, they had left a litter of dirty, broken 
straw on the floor, and they hadn’t taken the trouble to avoid 
tramping through the soot, but they had made the four empty 
boxes of rooms look like home. 

John settled the bill. Robina looked wistfully at the money. 
She was thankful when the uneasiness of tipping was over, and the 
door was shut on the heels of the cold strangers. 

Then came the ritual of the fire. It would smoxe. Sure to. The 
-sold chimney . . .! They steeled themselves to expect discomfort. 
But it would take more than one day of dour-burning fire to make 
them lose faith in their hearth. The smoke climbed straight, a very © 
tree of it, bunchy as a sycamore. The flames shot and crackled about 
the firewood Robina had brought in the case. with her night- 
dress. 

“I knew it wouldn’t be a smoky chimney,” said she, who had only 
hoped it wouldn’t be. 

In the afternoon the baker called. It was good to buy brown- 
crusty bread from his basket. He was friandiy, gossipy. “The Martens 
lived here for a hundred vears and more, so they say, and the last 
of them’s over there in the poorhouse.”’ He jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder negligently as if it was not surprising that life should 
play a man such a trick. But Robina was shocked to think that the 
great roof-tree had not been able to shelter to the end of their days 
all who had ever harboured there. 

At dusk the cottage darkened with more than the loss of sun. 
There was an old smgfl on the air of wood breathing cut dampness 
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in the growing warmth. The lamp smelt strange. The candles that 
reinforced it created shadows solider than the dusk. Robina sat 
beside the fire just looking, just possessing. But they were achingly 
weary. They went soon to bed. 

She lay awake with open eyes and was afraid when the darkness 
grew thick, crept close. A cow mooed mournfully far off, and owls 
shrilled in the near trees. Earth seemed to be covered with lost 
creatures crying. The sound of traffit on a city street would have 
been a lullaby, bu®these noises had tc be waited fôr, accounted for. 
They made sleep impossible. Darkness had murdered the warm 
humanity of the heuse. It was too blind for city eyes. The sounds 
were too naked. And the wood smelt like a mouldering coffin. 

The night crept into Robina’s brain and made a chacs there, 
leaving her only the wit to think of horrors and be afraid. She had 
been a fool to think that the house was interested in lives. Love had y 
built it long ago, but sincé then it had stood and gaped for creatures 
to fill and tend it. In easy daylight she had been glad that they 
would live there till they died; now all the weight of the-meaning of 
the house was on death. She was apart like God seeing a thousand 
years as a day. The house stood and gaped. Seasons passed over it, 
dark and light.like the wheeling flight of a bird; the beams stretched 
out like a deathless tree bidding mer, though they should die the 
next minute, prop it firm that it might endure. Folly to leave the city 
where life was comfortably near, where the feet of the stranger 
passing in the street sounded friendly, where lorries rattled all night 
bearing the food and warmth of the world, their lights sweeping 
dark rooms with an ‘alls well,’ where light dawned at the <ouch of 
a switch, where if you spoke a doctor came at need, where policemen— 
guarded those who slept. She and John had been trained to security. 
` Different if they had come here whea they were young, when dis- 
comfort was a joke and death not believed in. They thought they had 
kept their dream a burning lamp, fed and trimmed, all down the 
years: they had lied to themselves, a vitiful lie. The light had died 
long ago. They had befooled their eyes with imaginings. Such life 
as had come they had let pass unnot:ced by. They had grown old 
and tired, and the young thought they had all but died to keep was 
shattered at the first touch of what it stood for. All that money saved 
—for this! All they had gone without when their youth clamoured 
for such beauty as could be bought. Now she knew. Dark and cold 
and labour were all. This was no beginning. It was the end. 

She must hide her thoughts. Perhaps John was happy. Perhaps 
he wasn’t thinking of the man in the workhouse. Perhaps he couldn’t 
smell death. He was a man—not so on the look-out for danger, not è 
afraid of the dark. And his body was strong. The house would not 
defeat him, the labour at the well not destro\his faith in life. 
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She lay very still. Her thoughts must not reach him. She listened 
to his breathing. He was asleep. Thank God he was asleep! 

It was so cold, growing colder and colder; growing lighter too.. 
She had been long awake, but this couldn’t be dawn. The window 
was visible and the brow of the thatch was a darkness on it. In the 
reassurance that they were not lying open to wo-Id-darkness she 
dipped into dreaming sleep and floated out again to an awareness of 
the window, dipped deeper and more drowsily locked, deeper still 
and for longer, then wakened wide to a lovely light and was warm 
and lay soothed, listening to John’s sleeping breath. 

Not dawn yet but the fnoon! She crept from bed to the window. 
She looked and an exultation such as she had never before known 
swelled to her throat. The peace of it! Oh, the peace and loveliness. 
The plum trees and the damsons were patterned slenderly against 
the sky and all their blossom was lit with an unearthly light, and ° 
over the garden and the field was mist, fulfof yellow light, and on the 
far downs the mist was blue. 

She turned and faced the grey room. John was asleep and weary. 
But perhaps his dreams were dark, devouring dreams that ate at 
the comfort of sleep. He must waken. Never again could the moon 
shine just so on damson blossom. oe 

“John,” she called softly, and her voice was like a song clear- 
dropping through the stillness. “John, come and look. Just look!” 


Apology for Playing Heli 


ONCE heard a pop-eyed man in a market-place making a speech 

against capitalism. He was a miserable little bloke to look at, 
and it was a great struggle for him to rroduce enough voice to make 
himself heard against a blustering wind. His adam’s.apple fought 
against his collar, his eyes glared “sctnchers’’* against the heavens 
as with immense exertion he laufiched a denunciatéry phrase on the 
wind, which scooped it down to us or blew it back about his own 
ears. The crowd ofstwenty were silent; they drew on their fags and 
‘spat between their feet. When he finished a fat chairman whispered 
for questions. At that someone standing back from the meeting 
called, “I say.” The crowd shuffled round to look at him. He was 
well-dressed, big, a pinkish face with rimless glasses. “I say. I ¢ 
would like to ask the speaker if there is anything at all in the national _ 
life which he approves of. He has denounced the government, the 
opposition, the Church, marriage, contraceptives, big business 
and the trade unions. One begins to wonder whether there is any- 
thing’he wouldn’t turn down.” The speaker got up again looking 
a bit bothered at such an ignorant question. “T’his comrade is 
quite right,” he said. ‘‘He’s told off the things what constitute the 
world of to-day, the capitalist world. J don’t accept it, comrades. 
That’s all.” Someone shouted “Here! Aerel’, judiciously I thought. 

This is the position which honest intellectuals are in to-day. 
Whatever they are compelled to look at, they must say, ‘‘ lousy, 
but there is better to come.” In every sphere of social activity there 
is the obstruction of false forms, and we have to be irritatedly aware — ~ 
of their falsity in order to hold open the way for new creation. Hence 
the jaundiced eye; the “gert-cher,” and the girding at it. 

The experts can take refuge from this necessity by attempting 
themselves to create in one small sphere. This involves pretending 
that the trouble is local and adjustable; it gives an unholy sanction 
to their private life. But what we have to see, if we’re to see anything 
at all, is that life itself, the common life of the streets and cinemas, 
is miserably circumscribed. The bourgeois keeps himself to himself 
and prospers exceedingly. That was the theory. Its result is that 
outside this office at the present moment, there is a wide street 
full of people keeping themselves to themselves, drifting by the 
shops in ones and twos and threes, indifferent to each other, little 
knotted creatures like small fists closed about their selves and + “ 
denying their common humanity. 

So many people marry, desperately, as a way of getting in touch 
with one fellow creature at any rate. Taen they bungle that by their 


* Scinchers: when you cross your fingers playing ttig Nko nobody can touch you. 
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desperate insistent fumbling. Women should beware of the man 
who wants marriage. He will ask of them what they should not give. 
It’s very bad to make the individual response of sex do duty for-a 
social relation. That’s why our women go about now so hard-faced, 
made up to look half-way between the screen vamp and the dress- 
maker’s dummy. We put them in a purdah of cosmetics. For as we 
have no way of saluting them, except by flashing the sexual semaphore, 
they go endlessly about our streets, numbed by a thousand impacts 
of sexual desire. They are prostitutes to the inéffectual gaze. Ob- 
viously when you see a girl coming dowr the street, moving so 
delicately and rich with her own dim magretisth, you cannot walk 
past her like a cow by a hawthorn or a drayman by a bunch of 
violets. There should be a flare of recognition, a warm and steady 
response—it should not be sex only, especially not aware sex. But 
~~ there’s nothing else handy. We bare our desire—not meaning that, 

but as substitute—and she shields herself from the falsity. The cold 
glance of desire meets the cold defence, concupiscence meets cosmetic 
and the recognition of a precious relationship is slain. Some years 
of that experience and you can go about the town ungreeting, case- 
hardened, dried-up through running on your batteries. 

It is an undeniable and insidious fact that people in trains look 
like pot-eggs in a fowl-house. And you can’t go about the country 
without getting wearied over the shine and hardness of your 
“fellow” (ko!) passengers. Are we to be muted thus? To be clothed 
in crockery may be a sure fate, a proper destiny, for some at all times, 
but it gets gloomy when all suffer it. You can’t have a lot of eggs 
rolling about the streets and feel there’s nothing to be done about it. 

~ Hatch them out, or hatch as hatch can, end discard those proved 
to be pot. 

For it comes to this, you see, if we want the comfort and power of 
living in multitudes, we must learn to delight in their humanity. 
But as yet, we cannot keep the perception of this rich common 
humanity before us at all except by enduring the irritated conscious- 
ness of the barriers, and knowing them for unnecessary and remov- 
able. We don’t accept them, comrades. But, by god, we needn’t 
endure quietly. We can play hell a bit, and {f its merry hell so much 

- the better. 
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THE SWEEPER-UP 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


The Forum ts open for short topical comments and for the expression of 
opinion which may be entirely different from our own.—ED. 


IR, | 
`a A “sham success” is how Mr. William Jeftrey describes the result 
of the Nazis’ search for prophets and philosophers to support their form 
of state and theif state policy. This is more than cay be said for Mr. 
Jeffrey’s attempt to provide spotless shirt-fronts for the Spiritual fathers 
of the Brown-shirts. To say “nay” to every Nazi “yea” with an almost 
complete disregard of the facts is not what is €ommonly understood by a 
“fairly unbiased examination,” and yet this is what he does. F ortunately, 
some of his remarks, such as “there was no need to search long or far,” 
reveal the weakness of his argument and detract considerably from its 
power to mislead. 

Truly the Hitlerites had ne need to search long or far to secure spiritual 
props for their regime. They might have fastened on Hegel, or even on 
Kant himself; for German philosophy is fundamentally a reaction against 
the quantum of reason embodied in the science and democracy of the 
French and English. 

Two principles in human nature reign: 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain. 

But the persistence of Feudalism in Germany ensured that reason, the 
restraining power, would be the servant, not the master. Hence the 
subjectivism of its philosophy, as well as the intense patriotism of its 
citizens and the egotism of its celebrities. However, the Nazis in selecting 
Fichte and Nietzsche as their spiritual guides and masters have been 
true to their own nature; for these philosophers, even from the German 
point of view, were appalling egoists. Each in his own way came ultimately _ 
to identify himself with God Almighty. 

Fichte, the great Ego, as Goethe and Schiller nicknamed him, was the 
‘real Father of National Socialism. In what he declared to be the most 
maturely considered of all his works, The Exclusive Commercial State, he 
outlined all the salient features of the Totalitarian State. The State must 
determine the distribution of the citizens into classes and assign to its 
members their duties within their respective spheres; loan-capital must 
be abolished; government must fix prices and issue all currency; and 
property-holding must become a State privilege. He even insists that all 
international trading be prohibited so that the supremacy of the State 
be not jeopardized, a condition of affairs to which our National Socialists 
have not yet attained though they are fast driving that way. 

This form of society is not, of course, in any sense a utopia. It is the 
German State freed of its foreign elements and adapted to modern con- 
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ditions; a society in which patriotic fervour will be the mainspring of -t 


action; in short, it is a feudal State wherein pride of race usurps the place 
of justice. It is the Third Reich! 
So much for Fichte’s contribution to the “‘scaffolding of straw.” 
Richard Wagner marks a development. Acagrding to Wagner the 
social problem consists in so contriving things that the masses will serve 
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a culture which must always be beyond their comprehension, and serve 
it with zeal ard love even to the sacrifice of life. The solution of the 
problem is in providing the people with the illusions of patriotism and 
religion. The leaders naturally cannot share these illusions as they are the 
propagators of them, but culture provides an adequate solace. This is the 
spirit of the Third Reich become self-conscious—and cunning. Wagner’s 
views were ‘‘carefully withheld from publicity ” 

Nietzsche also marks a development, for in himsself-consciousness 
becomes intense and all reticence is cast aside. No snore need the strong 
man “pull” his punches in the daytime or wait for the cover of night. 
Here at last aristocracy has found its evangelist to shout from the house- 
tops that might is right, and to justify whatever is—provided, of course, 
that neither reason nor morality has entered into its creation. 

Here is his philosophy summed up in his own words: “‘What is the 
great dragon which the spirit is no longer inclined to call Lord and God? 
‘Thou shalt nov’ is the great dragon called. But the spirit of the lion saith, 
- “I will.” Not the spirit of the rogue elephdnt be it noted; nor even that 
of the domesticated ass which saith, “I wort.” Note also that Nietzsche 
was no St. George bent on slaying the dragon. No, the hideous creature 
must be preserved to frighten the common peple into submission. 

While he lived in Genoa Nietzsche’s poor neighbours called him The 
Saint, little dreaming that within him was at work a spirit far from saintly. 
St. Francis was moved to speak to the birds, but St. Friedrich was moved 
to make the beasts speak. 

Now it may be argued that Nietzsche was crazy; that his Will to Power, 
Superman and other dogmas were merely rationalisations of his megalo- 
mania; that though class-society was at last whole-heartedly defended it 
required a lunatic to do it. Well, I am aware that Nietzsche was finally 
consigned to an asylum, and I am far from believing that he was prem- 
aturely certified; but he was no madder than anyone who will contend that 
his views kave reference only to “the metaphysical constitution of reality.” 

There is finally the vexed question of the Jews. According to Mr. 
Jeffrey, “Fichte and Nietzsche always and Wagner in his best period, 
were never anti-Semitic in speech or temper.” True enough, Wagner 
showed his animus against the Jews only half the time, but surely that is 
the utmost we should expect from a Germen egoist who was himself 
half a Jew. As for the other two, they reached the literary limit in their 
anti-Semitism. Nietzsche reserved his most concentrated venom for the 
Jews and the English; for the Jews, because he believed they were the 
first to lead the revolt of the slaves against the masters; and for the English, 
because they kad been the most successful in carrying out the Jewish 
programme. They were the least feudal of the nations. In Fichte’s case 
the anti-Semitism is more of the common type but not less hearty. As 
one of his English biographers, Professor Adamson, says, ‘‘Fichte’s 
expressions regarding the Jews are hardly exceeded in bitterness by any 
of the modern assailants of the Semitic element in Germany.” 

It is a grave error to supose that the Nazis are as ignorant of their 
own philosophers as are many of their English middle-class critics. 
Rosyth f JAMES PEDERSEN 
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In the December, 1934, issue of the Adelphz, Richard Rees’s 
excellent, article, Act Two, Scene One, partly takes the form of a challenge 
to our young men. i 

“But if he (Mr. Kingsley Martin) means that the young people go in 
masses to the cinema to drug themselves, because they feel that they are 
not members of any living community and that there is nothing in real life 
to capture their imaginations and spur them to action, then I am afraid he 
is terribly right.” : g 
_ “Where are the young men and women? Where are the successors of 
the now aging men and women who drudged and toiled in ‘Trade Union 
and political hackwork in the early days before*the Labour moverent had 
become a great national force? And we know the answer. The cinema, if 
they can afford it, interests them more than any political party. And if 
they cannot afford it, still they think politics is a dud show and Socialism 
iş just talk. . . .” 

I feel that many young men would agree with me in saying that the last 
sentence, ‘they-think that Socialism is just talk,’ hits the nail on the head. 
The truth is that the new generation aze revolted by the vulgar and 
inadequate twaddle preached in the name of Socialism. A spirit of hatred 
is in the air—the class-hatred which, as Richard Rees says, the true Socialist 
ought not to confuse with the class struggle. This hatred, which seems to 
have its roots in a sort of disillusion and despair, seems to me the very 
antithesis of Socialism. So that although many of our youths are Socialists 
‘at heart’—-and there are thousands such—yet they refrain for the sake 
of decency and honesty from entering the Labour movement. 

These are the type that need launching, “‘who are quite prepared for 
change, but want to be given work to do for an end they can believe in.” 
Perhaps it is true that there is nothing in real life to capture their imagina- 


tions and spur them to action, but are they really to blame? The fact of. 


their being Socialists—potential Socialists at least—yet hearing the old 
arguments voiced—the bitter incitements to workers ‘to guard their 
interests’—this puts them out of sympethy with ostensibly Socialistic 
organisations. And in a sense they do cease to be members of any living 
community, because they have no organised representation. It is phrases 
like the one’ quoted by Sir Richard which put the young folks off—Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ complaint that ‘the Labour Party Executive was not 
looking at the matter from the working class point of view, but from the 
point of view of the community as a whole.’ 

There is a greater number of a more cultured type among the workers 
to-day than there was a generation ago. This is due chiefly to three things: 
advanced educational methods, the radio, and the cinema. The last 
named, in spite of Sir Richard’s scepticism, does undoubtedly point for- 


wards in matters of culture; and although it has its evil side, we must _ 


acknowledge that there are good screen pictures as well as bad ones, just 
as there are good books and bad books, and the same with music. So we 
find that there is a finer consciousness bzing developed in the rank and 
file of our youth, such as has had no perallel before. These people are 
not going to be put off with the old political ja\von—their Socialism is 
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something that has no expression in any of the great national organisations. 

Mr, Middleton Murry in the November issue of the Adelphi said: 
“Inwardly, in the being of the older Socialist, is the felt necessity for the 
recapture of the old enthusiasm, the re-creation of the old faith; in the 
younger generation this appears as a profound indiffererice to Socialist 
politics, or to any politics.” This is true. Pclitics in themselves are not 
adequate to Socizlism. The new party must be creative, and appeal to the 
creative section of our youth. By this I don’t mean ‘artistic’ section but 
‘creative’ in the broadest sense of thé word. d 

And this is where the Independent Socialist Party has its chance. It 
must appeal to those outcast Socialists. These men;—true Socialists—are 
to be found in the bourgeoisie as well as in tne proletariat (if two such 
classes exist in England). The class struggle ought not to be waged solely 
by the working class, but ought to be a strugg-e, not of one class against 
another, but of a classless body derived from all classes, against the system 
„of society that allows class distinctions. I ipsist upon ‘derived from all 
classes,’ because these men, merged together in one common cause, will 
be able to tackle the problem in a manner more compatible with Socialist 
ideals, than if it were simply a matter of class against class. The first 
conquest is made when men of different classes meet in an organisation 
and forget their class—and so realise what Mr. Middleton Murry calls 
‘immediacy of man with man.’ 

Richard Rees asks “what of the very numerous ‘technical salariat and 
the “black-coated’ workers? They were once the pillars of Liberalism and 
Toryism, but to-day they ar2 increasingly responding to the appeal of the 
Labour Party. But does this mean that they are being converted to Social- 
ism? One would be optimistic indeed to think sop’ 

I would like to say that these men have been tabooed too long now by 
Socialists. After all we have to look at facts. These will be the men who 
-will.be responsible for running the Socialist economic machine when it 
comes into operation. Mr. Middleton Murry was right in his note on the 
I.S.P. Conference, when he said : “And it demands from the beginning a 
new kind of patience and seli-submission, a new comradeship between the 
middle and working class, bezween the intellectual and the manual worker.” 

After all these men are workers just as much as the manual workers! 

What is really wanted is more papers like the Adelphi. I will say for 
myself that I came to Socialism not through propaganda in the usual 
sense of the term, but through Literature. Mast young fellows are fired 
when they read the poets of freedom, Milton and Shelley and Blake. 
If we have any spirit at all, reading them sows tne seeds of political justice 
in our hearts. But it was through Mr. Middleton Murry himself, who, 
ratifying the greatness of great men, and revealing thera to us as they had 
only been half-revealed before, that I arrived at Socialism. We all must be 
Socialists if we look at mattezs straight. And if we can get more papers like 
the Adelphi, but on planes to satisfy all grades cf intellect, then our Socialist 
consciousness will be developed rightly, and Sccialism will come to be. 

Yours sincerely, . 


Rochdale ; SIDNEY MILLS 
d 
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IR > 
In your article ““Here’s Hoping” a facetious reference is made to 
Fascist Headquarters in Chelsea as “a nest of depressed bourgeois young 
men.” In view of the fact that we look forward to the time, now rapidly 
approaching, when the régime of economic criminals and political hacks 
will be replaced by a system of sound and disinterested government, we 
are very far indeed from being “depressed”; while our title to the descrip- 
tion of “bourgeois” is no less open to digpute. The word “bourgeois” 
cannot accurately be said to describe,any particular class, It is an attitude 
to life based upon entirely surface values and exalting appearances over and 
above facts. Thus it is z good thing to possess a motor car, but to the 
bourgeoisie it is even Better to be known to posstss a motor car. Similarly, 
the bourgeoig mentality is quite content to endure the most sordid and 
disgraceful economic tyranny, so long as it can delude itself that it possesses 
liberty 

The political charlatans and the economic racketeers are not slow to 


exploit the denizens of this sham bourgeois world. The Fascist hcwever, -~ 


looks through appearances and legislates for the facts which they conceal. 
Yours etc., 
A. K. CHESTERTON, 
for The British Union of 
l Fascists. 
Fascist Headquarters : Kings Road, Sloane Square, S.W.3. 


Mr. Sweeper-up replies : 
Ji SHOULD still hesizate, however, to. describe Mr. Chesterton as a 
cheery proletarian, or even an equable aristocrat. His peering through 
the appearances of a sham bourgeois world, and legislating for concealed 
facts, seems to me a pretty depressing and. fairly bourgeois proceeding. 
And that’s saying nothing about the matter of hanging dubious uncerwear 
On hapless young men so that they can mourn publicly in the Chelsea 
Streets. 
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COLERIDGE ON IMAGINATION. A Study of the Critical Theory of Coleridge. 

By I. A. Richards, Litt.D. (Kegan Paul) 8s. 6d. net. 

_ One of the most instructive lessons of science is that the effort to treat 
all things scientifically is essentially unscienczific: the serpent begins to 
devour its own tail when the instrument of knowledge is itself made the 
subject of science. In the name of science, psychologists practice the 
art of psycho-antlysis ; but in so dofng they are in danger of becoming at 
once amusing pedants and licenced criminals, not of ccurse because there is 
not a technique of practycal psychology, just as there is a technique of 
poetry, but because the quantities of mind are indeterminable and in order * 
really to become a science, psychology would have to be able to weigh 
those immeasurable quantities with exactness. We ñatter ourselves and 
abuse Nature when we attempt such things. And as in the direct study 
of the mind and its workings, so in the study of the mind’s products : to 
- imagine that we can achieve scientific exactness in the study of words 
and the meaning of their meanings is to imagine a vain thing. Great 
poetry is a perpetual testimony to the fact that words are capable of 
illimitable meaning: its words have the maximum of definition and at the 
same time illimitable extersion: as symbols in poetic usage they are like 
claps of thunder whose .lightning flashes can be measured, but whose 
sound reverberations depend upon the sensitivity of the hearing ear. 
Therefore the scientific study of the words of poetry can only be, as it 
were, the study of a one-way traffic: it must disregard extension and be 
confined to definition: it must be purely critical and analytic: helpful 
in the moral determination of certain kinds of badness, but totally un- 
productive, in its strict use, of any sort of appreciation. 

Dr. Richards speaks of semasiology as the “most central incipient 
__science of the future”: he considers that “the theory of literary analysis 
is at an extremely interesting point in its development, on the point of 
making, through experiment, those contacts with actuality that would 
transform it into a science from which very :mportant practical utilities 
may be expected to result.” His most interesting and powerful vindication 
of the value of Coleridge’s literary criticism is also in fact something of a 
counterblast to Mr. T. S. Eliots recent study m the futility both of poetry 
and criticism. But what the “very important practical utilities,” which 
semasiology is about to deliver, may be, Dr. Richards does not affirm: 
presumably it is these which he has in mind when he writes: 

“For while any part of the world-picture is regarded as not of mytho- 
poeic origin, poetry—earlier recognised as mythopoeic—could not but 
be given a second place. If philosophic contemplation, or religious 
experience, or science gave us Reality, then poetry gave us something of 
less consequence, at best some sort of shacow. If we grant that all is 
myth, poetry... becomes the necessary channel for the reconstitution 
of order.” 


and again: 
“Eras that produced no poetry that is remembered have been as 
disordered as ours. "here are better reasons, in the work of modern 
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poets, to hope that a creative movement is beginning and that poetry, 

freed from a mistaken conception of its limitations and read more 

discerningly than heretofore, will remak2 our minds and with them our 
world.” 

To those of us who are unfamiliar w-th this world-making modern 
poetry it will seem that the Doctor doth profess too much. Poets, we will 
admit, are the unacknowledged legislators of the world, and if they are 
sufficiently persuasive legislators we shall accept their legislation without 
recognising it as such; but to give the words of their mouths any sort of 
dogmatic and final a&thority is to place upon them a bufden, and upon us 
a tyranny which neither can endure. Perhaps the best way to convince 
Dr. Richards that there is fallacy in his argyment is to apply his own 
methods to his own words. Let him therefore contemplate the words 
“poetry ..* . becomes the necessary channel for the reconstitution of 
order.” Subjected to the test of Dr. Richards’ method, the sentence is 
incongruous nonsense, Poetry is to be the dynamic; yet it becomes a 

“channel,” not for conveyance but for “reconstitution”! And how in the 
name of common sense can a channel reconstitute “order”? Again, “If 
we grant that all is myth,” poetry (it seems obvious) will express entire 
faith in the myth. But that is not Dr. Richards’ conclusion. Not at all: 
POCTY o sosai becomes the necessary channel for the reconstitution 
of order.” Look too at the sentence “then poetry gave us something of 
less consequence, at best some sort of shadow.” What does it mean? 
When did poetry give us “at best some sort of shadow”? That a human 
composition of words will not be synonymous with Reality ought to be 
obvious; but a shadow is an effect of darkness due to an affect of light, 
and poetry was never anything of the kind, being always an image of 
Reality. The language of imagination expresses itself in images, and what 
poetry in its perfection always has given, and always will give us, is not 
Reality, or any kind of shadow, but an express image of the truth. 


At bottom it is sacerdotal to speak of poetry remaking “our minds and. 


with them our world.” Actually it was against a parallel idea that Cromwell’s 
men waged a noble war. For if our minds are to be remade by poetry, by 
whom, or by. what shall the minds of the poets be remade? Granted that 
the rest of us could subsist on poetry, are poets to feed upon their own 
humps? Can a poet live by faith in the words of his own lips? Which of 
the great poets have done sof No, there is grievous and radical confusion at 
the heart of this idea. Poetry is an effect of experience, the progeny of 
true marriage; but here there is an hermaphroditic blasphemy, against 
which Blake inveighed in words that deserve to be better known. 
Coleridge knew, as Blake knew. But then “religious experience” meant 
something to them both. It would be instructive to know what it means 
to Dr. Richards. Meantime, wrestling with Richards must be one of the 
most admirable sports of an athletic university, for Dr. Richards possesses 
a very fine intuitive sense of poetry which emerges again and again, 
redeeming him from science to the pure appreciations of taste. 
MAX PLOWMAN 
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THE FINANCIERS AND THE NATION. By the Rt. Honble. Thomas Johnston 

(Methuen) 5s. net. - 

The first half of this book, dealing faithfully with the j juicier known 
records of high finance, leaves us divided between indignation and amuse- 
ment, The author passes all the more notorious (or unlucky) members of 

‘the-great monetary ramp in swift review. Every civilisation gets the 
ornaments it deserves, and the great picture-gallery of company promoters, 
‘guinea-pig’ directors, profiteerg, ‘truck’ traders and „fishers of every 
description in trqubled waters is an illuminating gommentary on the 
glory that is (was?) Britain. 

All our old friends are here summarised with a dry Scots humour 
which scotes every time. But, in addition, there are,*to me at least, some 
fresh acquaintances, including that Lord of the Maror of Hampstead 
who claimed and secured the whole estate of John Sadleir, Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, rogue and forger, to the exclusion of all the creditors he had 
defrauded, under a charter of Edward VI, because the said Sadleir had 
committed suicide within the bounds of thet Mancr. In 1856, not 1556, 
dear reader. And when you are being harried by tke Inland Revenue for 

that odd fiver you should have stumped up last month, it will tickle your 
fancy to recollect that when Jimmy White took prussic acid (in 1927) he 
passed out owing the Income Tax Commissioners £1.700,000, and you 
will glow with pride at the thought that in this happy country at any rate 
there is not one law for the rich and another for the poor. 

The latter part of Mr. Johnston’s book canvasses the various schemes of 
monetary reform which hold the field at the moment. He is discerning 
enough to realise that for Socialists to tackle the nationzlisation of finance 
without the nationalisation of industry would be to seize the poker at the 
red-hot end. Taken as a whole, the book is first-class fascist propaganda, 
for the general effect on the reader is the feeling that the need is for plan- 
ning, safeguards, State control and direction of investment, and so forth. 

“Fhe Labour Party is naturally interested in the smell investor whose lust 

for seven per cent, is continually leading him to the sharks. Someone 
ought to be telling these smaller fry, whose predatory instincts are as 
strong but whose capacities are not so great as these of Hatry and Co., 
that real Socialists have no concern for their security because long before 
Socialism arrives, contracting capitalism will have abolished their interest 
in the investment market for ever. 

To the Socialist, the defect of the book is that Mr. Johnston makes no 
attempt to link the monetary manifestations of malaise ne has so tellingly 
chronicled with the. fundamental disease of capitalism. Neither he nor 
Mr. Sidney Webb, who contributes an introduction, anywhere puts his 
finger on the characteristic of capitalism which makes fraudulent finance a 
necessity of the system and so lets in the sharks. 

In conclusion, here is a general knowledge question from the book; 

-one which The Times unaccountably omitted from its recent seasonable 
questionnaire. On what subject is an M.P. forbidden to ask a question? 
On the subject of The Bank of England. As a person called Marx once 
observed: ‘The State is a committee for managing the common affairs of 
the bourgeoisie.” And no mere representative of the peopleis allowed as much 
as to question the doings of this private committee. N. A. HOLDAWAY 
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INTO THE LIGHT, and Other Poems. By Lyle Donaghy (Published by the 

Author, printed at the Cuala Press) rge. 

THE NOISE OF HISTORY. By John Lehmann (Hogarth rated: Poets) 35. 6d. 
A MAD LADY’S GARLAND. By Ruth Pitter (Cresset Press) 3s. 6d. 

It can be said, with the utmost sympathy, that a poet should have his 
bottom kicked every week: A periodical reminder of the pain to be experi- 
enced through his immortal backside wouid do much to reduce tc a more 
proper significance the poet’s only too frequent assumption that the com- 
mon flesh of man Ìs got his concern, and that the exhibition of his adoles- 
cent skull swollen to the size of a coco-nut is of sufficient importance to 

‘compensate for the little green pea of his ratural talent. 

That is, perhaps, an undeservedly harsh introduction to two books of 
verse——Misg Pitter’s literary zoopraxinoscope is excepted—by two such 
obviously young men. For the sake of their susceptibilities, let the open- 
ing paragraphs of this short review be interpreted more as a generalisation 
than as a specified attack upon their wo-k. Mr. Donaghy, nevertheless, 
would be wise to indulge in adittle self-brutality and, as.a necessary result, to-- 
stand upon two real legs rather than swoon upon the bosoms of an imagin- 
ary Fanny Brawn. He has no close contact with reality, the reality of the 
flesh or the spirit, of the innuendo or the written word, of natural pheno- 
mena or the paranoic hallucination so zealously cultivated by zhe con- 
tinental surrealist, Mr. Donaghy himself would disagree. Inhis introduction- 
he explains that his own work is in the “integrally classical and ariszocratic”’ 
tradition of Irish poetry, “imaginative, achieving the universal through the 
particular; individual, concrete, humanly rich, learned in craft and proudly 
licensed, strict, puissant.” Mr. Donaghy likes Mr. Donaghy. Fis book, 
beautifully produced, is divided into six sections. The first, very lush, 
contains some good lines and shows a delectable appreciation of the 
beauty of words: 

“Drowsy with surfeit of. the bunched red currants, 

The blackbird hangs upon a new-stripped branch wee. 

And see-saws, pondering the next fiery spray.” 
But even the Irish need a‘ little bread-and-butter with their peppy and 
mandragora. And all he gives them is another layer of the, 
Bae cov So sweetness oozed from his lank bag 

Of clover and crushed mountain finger-bells.” 
The second section, “Poetic Shapes,” contains another over-sumptuous 
meal of syrups, balsams, odorous spices and milky nothings. ‘The third 
section, “Au Rois,” including a poem entitled, “The Supert Riot of 
Rhododendrons,” the fourth, “The Garden of Roses,” the fifth, “Cymbals,” 
lusher than ever, and the concluding, “Into the Light,” are, with their 
attendant cornucopia and creams of love, altogether too much of a good 
thing. What a superb riot, Mr. Donaghy. 

There is a shapeless promise in this soze of words, and a pendulous .. 
romanticism of theme and texture, that contrasts almost favourably with 
the pallid, the bogus “modernisms” of Mr. Lehmann’s lyrics and the 
` only half disguised whimsicalities of his prose-pieces. Mr. Lehmann 
conveys the impression of a narrow but sensitive mentality seekinz through 
poetry not, as he himself declares, “the extreme attic of the mind, ” but 
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the nursery of half forgotten illusions. The world, the melancholy world, 
even the noise of history, frustrates him. He lacks energy, as Stephen _ 
Spender lacks it. He superimposes a false vitality upon the body of a tired 
and a moded poetry, evading all the issues of the flesh or the spirit: 


“Sometimes I’m lucky, find a key to turn, 
Open an inch or two—but always then 
A bell rings, someone calls, or cries of fire 
Arrest my hand when nothing's known or seen 
And running down the stairs again I mõurn.” 


When Mr. Lehmann writes from Berlin or Vienna, he adopts a sympathetic 
attitude towards the workers of those shirted capitals, but perceives more 
of the refracted preciositie? of.a generation deprivéd of its libertarian 
manhood than the blasphemies inherent in the forces for evil, that effect 
that deprivation. A mournful ghost of “a world that has had its day,” 
he moves through the Nazi scene sensitive to the echoes of the voices of 
the despairing poor; but his cccasional fervours—‘‘Save us from the slow 
‘poison of closing factories, of the mud that oozes through the cracks in our 
shoes, and the familiar journey to the pawnshcop”—are no more than the 
fashionable compensatory fervours of a pseudo-poetic defeatism, which 
will be on the side of the proletariat or be damned. Mr. Lehmann 
is found to be an expert assimilator of current rhythms. He never 
suggests that he is working towards the solidification of. an individual 
symbolism, imagery, mythology. Some of his s0ems will taste very nice 
to the casual sampler of contemporary verse; to me, at least, they leave in 
‘the mouth the faint, contradictory flavours of aerated water and marzipan. 
But now, with Miss Pitter, we approach the fringes of a world that is 
more permanent. She has created her own symbols, as Mr. Lehmann has 
not; as Mr. Donaghy has not, she has tautened the forms of her verse arid 
built up a cold armour of irony around the warm centres, sharpened 
each single epithet and, with the extremest skill, employed a deliberate 
“archaism of method that suggests neither the eighteenth century peg-in 
the twentieth century hole (compare the Sitwells) nor the pretty peg 
‘that has no hat hung on it (compare any of cur mannered professional 
litterateurs). Here in her insectarium are the sorry scrawny flies, the 
green brethren of the caterpillars; here is the armed earwig who swanked 
in his mail, the snug dame Ladybird in scarlet brave, the leaden louse, 
the buxom skeep-tick, safe in the wool. Here, too, is the pious lady trout, 
the wistful-headed frog, the bee turned anchorite, the matron cat with her, 
“Purra wurra, purra wurra, pronkum pronkum; 
Purra wurra pronkum, pronkum purr.’ 
These are her symbols, informed with the irony and the disset imagina- 
tion that draws out of all their movements the subtlest grotesques of 
human behaviour. It is the coffin-worm (“which consider”) who ends 
ee strange book: 
“We and our generation shall sow love 
Throughout the frame he was not master of.” 
Miss Pitter is mistress of the frame of her verse. Unlike so many suckling 
favourites of the moment who begin to disintegrate the cantent of their 
poetry before there is any content there, she has solidified her ironic 
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abstractions into a content as concrete as it is supple. She is, primarily, a 
-worker in words, a woman employed upon a job. It is unfortunate that so 
many of her colleagues in the business of poetry live on the dole. 

DYLAN THOMAS 


~ 


18 POEMS. By Dylan Thomas (Parton Bockshop) 3s. 6d. 

_ This (as much as anything else) is the Age of Laryngitis. On the concert 
platform, a singar is more commended for subtle interpretation of the 
pseudo-songs of Higo Wolf (which is not essentially aevocal act) than for 
bracing the whole of his body to Handel or Rossini (which is). On the 
stage, mouthing and ranting (which was at least physically satisfying) has 
given place to an apologetic kind of histrionic impressionism (even with 
Shakespeare : who wrote to be ranted.) And half the technical effort of 
poets to-day is to stifle that very rhythmic urge—the urge to stand up and 
sing—which is the primary motive force of all poetry. 

‘It is not that we are all castrati, singing in unnatural voices : we do not 
sing at all, do not open our throats at all, cultivate no resonance at all in the™ 
mask, but make dull guttural scunds and click our tongues. And this is 
accepted as proper by poets and their managers : young poets gape at you © 
if you speak of sonority. There is the other side of the question, of course : 
the Joyceian side, on which people are occupied exclusively in vocal 
antics. But that is an exception only to prove the rule (or to be a dialectical 
antithesis.) , 

And why this state of things? I don’t know. I know only that my strongest 
critical conviction declares poetry to be primarily voice-production (I 
first lurched into the critical lists with an article on Loss of Vcice), that 
nearly all poetry is bad to-day because poets are either too unsociable or too 
weak-kneed to get up on their hind-legs and perform, that I recognise in 
Dylan Thomas a poet so free from embarrassment, sore throat, sulks and 
stutters, that I must formally declare his “18 Poems” the most hopeful _ 
thing in English poetry since Robert Graves’s last volume, and that I~ 
find this fact relevant and significant: Thomas comes from one of the 
two regions of the British Isles (the other’s mine) which produce singers 
and have still a powerful musical tradition. 

Which is all very personal and extravagant and temperamental and not 
quite critical style. But who the hell cares? New good poets are not so 
common that you can just sit about and make polite noises when they 
appear. And Dylan Thomas is both new and good (or will be, if, etc.) 

In the first place, his use of language is Shakespearean, which nobody’s 
has been since Milton, except Keats’s, Hopkins’ (v. Dr. Leavis) and, more 
recently, Graves’s. | 


For we shall be a shouter like the cock, 
Blowing the old dawn back... 


Thomas is not always so directly Shakespearean as that; but there is 
always (where the verse keeps at its own best level) the same verbal 
exuberance, rich precision, rollick, refusal to apologise for what he is 
_ saying. And it all fits that grand organ, the human throat, like a Handel 
aria. 
* 
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But what (you say) about the rest? Throat and ear are not all: the other 
senses want equal satisfaction. 

And that’s tree enough. But I can’t set about writing up Thomas’s 
eyes, nose, palate and finger-tips at the same length now. And there’s 
more than the five senses, anyway: the cerebrum, the spinal cord and the 
solar plexus. There’s this: 


The fellow half was frozen as it bubbled 
Corrosive springeout of the iceberg’s crop, 
Tre fellow seed and shadow as it babbled 
The swing of milk was tufted in the pap, 
For half of love was planted in she lost, 
And the unplanted ghost . 


And this comes, like a good deal of these “18 Poems,” direet from the 
stomach: which is (whether you approve of Lawrence and stomachy 
writers in general, or not) a mighty fine place. 

Faults? Plenty . . . . Some lushness, clash and confusion of images, 
straining to make words do more than words can, constriction—that is, 
concentration of energies within the scope of the individual stanza, 
instead of sustained movements. But these phenomena all come from the 
virtue of an cver fertile imagination: unless Thomas becomes a respectable 
literary gent, a professional outlaw or a critics’ pet (and he probably will: a 
pox on critics!) they won’t prevent, etc., etc. You ought to read this book. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


A THING OF NOUGHT. By Hilda Vaughan (Lovat Dickson) 2s. 6d. 
THE ETERNAL SMILE. By Pär Lagerkvist (Gordon Fraser, Cambridge) ss. 
A Thing of Nought is a book of only fifty pages. It has the great merit 
that it tells a straightforward story which stancs or falls bv its intrinsic 
power and interest and makes no concession to prevailing literary fashions. 
t is the tragic story of an old Welshwoman who had married not the man 
she loved but a narrow unimaginative preacher. On his deathbed he 
forgives her for never having forgotten her true love-——which had caused 
him agonies of jealousy—and dies confessing a doubt of his lifelong 
dogmatic theology : 
“You are wiser than I am, diar anwi. I have been preaching to others 
about the will of the Lord ; but you have kept silent and listened whilst 
God spoke to you.” “No,” she said, “I have only listened to my own 
heart.” “Perhaps,” he murmured, “God speaks to us through our hearts.” 
He lay still for-a time, struggling for breath ; his frail hands clenched, 
and a line between his brows. He was grappling with a difficult, new 
thought. At last he said : “I don’t know”; and later on he repeated very 
sadly: “I don’t know . . . after all-— ” 
These were the last words spoken by the preacher who had gained so 
great a reputation for fiery eloquence and dogmatic fervour. 
“LE the story has no outstanding } beauty, originality or profundity of insight, 
it is still no small achievement that it leads up naturally to this concluston. 
Par Lagerkvist’s The Eternal Smile must have been difficult to translate 
and, although it has the form of a rather pretentious mystico-philosophical 
fantasia, its virtues, if any, are probably in the poetry of its style. „This 
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appears in the translation, unfortunately, as a flatulent whimsicalness 
à la Maeterlinck. The innumerable hos:s of the dead in eternity sit con- 
versing together, exchanging their life experiences and probing the mystery 
of the meaning of “it all.” At last they come face to face with God—an old . 
man sawing wood by the feeble light of a lantern—and he somehow re-“ 
assures them. So they return each to his own place to go on with life, 
edifying one another on the way with -eflections of which the following 
is a fair sample, ” 

. “One must tak pains seriously over joy. A man should bury his grief 
in an ocean of light ; and everyone wil see that all the light is streaming 
from this one little grief, as if from a luminous gem, wrenched with 
toil out of the dark mountain.” 

Hilda Vaaghan’s old Welshworman can do: as well as that, and with a good 
deal less fuss. 
R. R. 


s A 
ARTISTS IN UNIFORM. By Max Eastman (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

Disgust with the Proletcult racket in America (New Masses and all that) 
gave this book its kick-off, apparently. The rags and tatters of many 
sultry polemics cling to its pages so thaz it never quite gets away from the 
Left Tea-room atmosphere it seems ta have begun in. According to the 
preface it aspires to be of service to the Soviets and the proletarian cause. 
In that case it is a pity Eastman could not subdue his case-making tendency 
to the necessities of this high aim. Lord knows, the imbecilities of the 
Bloomsbury Bolshie (or the American cousin of the same) can be annoying 
enough, but surely a mere sense of proportion should restrain z man from 
going on from damning them to damn Stalin, to damn the dialectic, to 
damn Hegel, to come damn near damning Aristotle, getting more and more 
up in the air with every chapter. 

Apart from New Masses annoyance the yeastiest element in this ferment 1 
is Eastman’s belief that the artist.should be free, absolutely and from the 
word go. ‘Artist’ seems for him to cover practically anybody of any literary 
talent. They should all be Free. And because they are not free in Russia, 
he accuses Stalin of an organised repression of creative art. It’s an im- 
probable charge at best, very little substantiated by an exaggerated account 
of Soviet blunders. No doubt there are blunders, but Mr. Eastman’s 
estimate of their importance would be more valuable if he showed some 
appreciation that the first task of a revolution is to establish a new social 
discipline in the imaginative field as well as in the ethical. As it is his book 
will mainly comfort those who think, as he does, that the atmosphere of 
confidence surrounding a lòng- establisked ruling class is absolute freedom. 
Of course it is only the relative ease of a social discipline which nas become 
automatic. Most likely it is impossible to have that ease in Soviet Russia — 
where the discipline is new and extremely conscious. And if Max Eastman 
had shown more awareness of what is possible and not poss:ble, of the 
necessity which rules all societies, his case for artistic freedom would be . 
strengthened, and his attack on the urnecessary dogmatism of Bolshevik 
ideologues begin to mean something. 

` JACK COMMON 
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DICTATOR IN FREEDOM, Tract Four. By Area Hy. Haffenden (C. W. 
Daniel Co.) 1s. ` 

Mr. Middleton Murry has commented, in a review of the three. tracts 

. previous to the Dictator In Freedom, on Mr. Haffenden’s affinities with 
-Blake and Lawrence. 


Lawrence is hard to find. He was primarily concerned with the 
achievement of a pagan content. There is no pazan literature. The brains 
of man cannot lead his body to a pagan nirvana. The body has got to get 
there first. Lawrencé tried to get to the nirvana throug# zhe androgynous 
and sexless body of words. His literature is the recording of an individual 
struggle towards a state of bljss, the Brahman ananda pf the Upanishads, 
from which there is no literature. The birth of what he desired would have 
come with a literary suicide. Mr. Haffenden is anarchist. His teact is the 
individual recording of a communal struggle towards the state of Christ- 
hood in which the “‘sovran law,” the law of libertarian love, is fulfilled. 

„He does not propose to attempt to reach this fulfillment in any of Lawrence’s 

capitalist bunny-warrens, but through the communism, the spiritual 
immediacy, of the Christ in man. The state cf pagan bliss produces 
nothing but pagan children, a brood contented with the social purpose of 
any civilisation sc long as their hot and seedy streams do not dry up. 
The state of Caristhood produces a love-dictated progeny and a communal 
art. 

- The Blake of the Prophetic Books is not so hard to find. But the Blake 
in Mr. Haffenden’s tracts is the prophet without his symbolism, the 
mystic without his poetry. Much of the Prophetic Books reads like Tupper 
after absinthe. The importance of Blake lies in the importance of his 
poetry and his monstrous mythology, not in his borrowed Judaisms. 
He lives because he could put words together well. He lives because he 
had a glorious vocabulary, a divine enquiry, the key to the files of a mystic 

-Ragues’ Gallery, and possibly epileptic vision. He does not live because 

he was a wise man, ‘a man with a message, a constructive philosopher, 
another Mr. Middleton Murry without Mr. Murry’s common sense. 
Possibly he was. But if he had been that and nothing much else, the Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell would be as little read to-day as the Divine Love and 
Wisdom of Swedenborg. Now Mr. Haffénden has affinities with only one 
side of Blake, and, as he does attempt to be a poet, it is unfortunate that it 
is with the less poetical side. He has yet to form his sermons into the 
stuff of poetry. A lot more of the living Blake and a little less Pastor 
Jeffries, a condescension to the Jaws of euphony and the essential of 
rhythm, and a vigorous refusal to employ agzin the ornamentations of 
phrase and symbcl that clutter up the pages like the yellowing texts on 
the walls of an otherwise hygienic workroom—and the future dictatorial _ 
tracts will do much towards making Mr. Haffenden’s Testament of Love as 
sensible a poetica! ‘‘message” as any of this cer-tury. 

But the unquaiitied generalisations, the higher-case abstractions, and 
all the phrases that reek of the garden-city New Jerusalem Society must 
go. Mr. Haffenden must read more and read dee>er, clean up his diction, 
and forget the hyphen. He must learn, not through the protests of review- 
ers, but through the literature of the mind of Europe that is, to him, the 
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teacher of all tribes and the enshriner of Complete Humanhood, that 
poetry which is written for “all time” is written in and out of its own 
` time. His message is of the twentieth century for the twentieth century, and 
his expression an ambiguous mixture of the styles of any century but this. 
There must be no compromise. His living message must be made in 
living language. Let him read Yeats and Rilke, reach his phrasing indepen- 
dently, and have no fear of the blue pencil. The struggle is there, the 
rhetoric is there,wind the vital pinch of fanaticism. 

The tract costs ne shilling. A “message of new bitth and the secrets 
by which the desires and hopes of life are fulfilled, a vision cf a man, 
a society, a world atone with itself,” for the price of a large Player’s. 

DYLAN THOMAS 





+ 


MARXISM. By F. Middleton Murry, John Macmurray, N. A. Holdaway and 
G. D. H. Cole (Chapman & Hall) 5s. 


THE COMMUNIST ANSWER TO THE WORLD’s NEEDS. By Julius F. Hecker 
_ (Chapman & Hall) 8s. 6d. 


If there are any serious and intelligent people who still think that 
Marxism is “out of date,” or that the last word has been said on the 
subject, or that for any other reason they can afford to ignore it, they 
will find this book a revelation. Professor Macmurray, perhaps the most 
persuasive writer and certainly one of the most distinguished intelligences 
in modern philosophy, contributes three chapters on the Philosophical 
Presuppositions of Marxism. He describes dialectical materizlism not 
as a philosophical system but as an attitude of mind involving a set of 
interrelated ideas of a philosophical character, which define the funda- 
mental principles of a new tvpe of philosophy. This may sound unexciting. 
But when the reader has grasped the newness of the Marxian approach 
to reality, as set forth in Professor Macmurray’s lucid prose, he will” 
either be thrilled or savagely disgruntled, according to his capacity for 
disinterested reflection. 

Mr. Holdaway’s contribution is the most difficult. His two chapters 
attempt an economic analysis of Capitalism in its last phase. Specialised 
economists will boggle at it because Mr. Holdaway’s approach is one 
that they cannot acknowledge as valid without so broadening and deepen- 
ing their own approach to economics as to make the subject, to them, a 
new and unrecognisable one. And the average reader will find it difficult 
in the way that he finds all advanced economics difficult. Mr. Holdaway 
has a clear and pleasant style, but it requires a literary gift as accomplished 
as Orage’s to subdue the toughness of the subject. (And, incidentally, if 
‘only someone could have convinced Orage of the impracticability of 
separating “Capitalists” from ‘Financiers’ and the consequent impossi- 
bility of uniting Labour and ‘‘Capital’’ against “Finance,” whet a mag- 
nificent exponent of Marxian economics he might have been.) 

Mr. Murry provides the introductory chapter, two chapters on Marxism 
and the Individual, and a chapter on the present political situation. In 
the political chapter he leads by an impressive and solid chain of reasoning 
to a toncrete and interesting conclusion: 
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“Of far more practical importance, I believe, than a premature 
challenge to the capitalist order itself is a sustained effort towards the 
abolition of the class-system in the army ard navy and police, in the 
judicial and legal system, in the civil and diplomatic service. And this 
necessary purgation ultimately depends on a single reform—the complete 
abolition of the dual system of education. For that, if it were once 
adopted as a major plank in the Labour Party platform, widespread 
democratic support could be obtained: and resistance,to it easily over- 
come. For the dual system of education repzesentd’ class privilege in 
its most ignoble and least defensible form.” 


Elsewhere in the book Mr. Murry displays all his skill and power as a 
philosophic and religious “heretic,” and we predict that the “orthodox,” 
both Christian and Marxian, will show their usual reluctance to come 
into the arena against his heresies. 


_ But those who shrink- from Mr. Murry’s fiery sword-thrusts will be 
dismayed to find that Professor Macmurray’s dispassionate philosophising 
ends by confronting them with the same challenge: 


“The inertia of our minds must be particularly violent at this point, 
because the change in attitude involved is, as we have seen, very 
- revolutionary . . . it would necessarily involve every aspett of our 
lives. It would mean . . . a transvaluation of social values, something 
indeed, in society analogous to a religious conversion in the individual.” 


And Mr. Cole, too, in his straightforward and commonsensible survey 
of the world situation, points the same moral: 


“What Socialism needs to-day is not fundamentally more careful 

and rational elaboration of the Socialist case-—though it does need that 

—~as well—but more driving force and a stronger emotional appeal.... 

Revolutions cannot be made except under economic conditions that 

favour them; kut it is equally true that they cannot be made without 

revolutionaries, or without enthusiasm based on faith as well as hope 
nd charity.” 














agreement of the Doctors is impressive. We hope and believe that 
book will have a profound effect. 


r. Heckez’s new book, although by a single Hand, has rather more of 
character of 2 compilation than the other book under review. A very 
I compilaticn, however, consisting of dialogues on Rooseveltism, 
cism, Douglasism, The Five Year Plan, World Peace, the relations 
veen Russian Communism and the bourgeois world, and indeed, 
st everything you can think of. Covering so much ground, Dr. 
<er cannot go so deeply into his subjects as in the well-known Moscow 
gues, but the book is held together by his familiar lucidity and charm 
is distinguished by a curious synthetic flavour reminiscent of the 
s. This flavour is perhaps associated with the conception of writing 
cial rather than a personal act. . 

RICHARD#REES 
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SARK AND OTHER POEMS. By Foseph Braddock (Blackwell) 6s. 


Mr. Braddock is very poetic: that is to say, he loves the sights and 
sounds of Nature, especially on the sea-shore. He is also very thoughtful 
about such matters as Love, the common Chameleon 


be ah . . for ever dressed 
In changing camouflage. . . 


s * + 
and what goes otwinder the Sea. But when he comesgto write a narrative 
poem he finds in his second stanza that cliché, is the easiest car to pull and 
writes like this : 


© s 
Among snow-mountains, ghosts, for ever prowl 
* The brindled, lean-ribbed wolves, their curdling howl 
Mixing with cracking icebergs, soughing trees. 


a R 


THE LETTERS OF GERARD’ MANLEY HOPKINS TO ROBERT BRIDGES, AND THE 

CORRESPONDENCE OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS AND RICHARD WATSON 
DIXON. Edited by C. C. Abbott (Oxford University Press) The two 
volumes, 30s. 


Last month we made brief reference to Mr. A. J. Toynkee’s Study of 
History, a work of great value and importance which we hope te deal with 
more adequately than is possible in a short review. Once again from the 
Oxford Press comes a book which makes the contemporary intellectual 
scene look like a night club when the curtains are pulled back and daylight 
filters through the tobacco smoke. Hopkins was a Jesuit priest, and almost 
a poet of genius, and he wrote, in 1871: “Horrible to say, in a menner I am 
a Communist. Their ideal, bating some things, is nobler than that pro- - 
fessed by any secular statesman I know of...” We shall -eturn to this 
book in a future issue. 
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_ As We See It 


OOKING through our newspaper clippings the leading 
from The Times (29/12 '34) Claimed our resp&ctful attention. 
Init the editorial pundit is reviewing the doings of the ‘natiene} 
government for the past year, and in duty bound hands out the 
bouquets. It is significant that while Messrs. Baldwin and Neville 
chamberlain are given top marks, and the back benchers Macmillan, 
’Connor, Amery, Boothby, and Molson receive honourable men- 
tion, the Prime Minister is not even named. The Times gentleman 
thinks the national government is regaining populer favour; the 
people are overjoyed that British troops were used in the Saar, and 
because of “the character of the regulations prepared by the Un- 
employment Assistance Boarc.”’ . ... “The Government have, in fact, 
ended the year with practical and telling proofs of their care for peace 
and of their care for the poor,” and so on and so forth. 





HERE is, unhappily, a fly in the soothing syrup, revealed when 

the scribe has administer2d about half of it to the trustful people 
who swallow Times editorials. In spite of all the admirable deeds of 
thë ‘national’ government, it seems that “nevertheless the shadow of 
the dissatisfaction prevalent during the summer and autumn lingers.” 
The criticism of the backbenchers is representazive; there is “a wide- 
spread desire, not merely fcr vigorous leadership, but also for a 
change of tone.” (The editorial is entitled ‘A Change of Tone’.) Of 
course everything the government has done is blessed by the writer, 
“remarkable results have been achieved, but at the same time new 
questions have arisen,” and The Times man is uneasy. New ques- 
tions!! “For example the level of production has risen practically to 
the volume of 1929, but this has not prevented a rise of about a 
million in the number of unemployed since that year. Even when full 
ellowance has been made for the increased numbers seeking employ- 
ment, that is a dominating economic fact.” 


“NUCH a dominating economic fact plays the very devil with 
ee governments and leader writers. It can’t be talked or. 
written away. The MacBaldwin’s cabinet for the present treats it as a. 
rumour, but The Times economist has stumbled over it and barked his | 
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shins. His way of esking ‘Wot abaht it?’ is to warn the government 
that their failure to deal with this economic fact is “inducing far- 
sighted people to ask to what general and planned policy the Govern-. 
ment’s activities are to be related to-day.” As the government has nag 
such policy the far-sighted people will have to remain querulous. To 
assist them, and the government, The Times oracle thoughtfully sug- 
gests that, after all, a change is not needed “‘in the substance of [its] 
policy;” but Oxly ‘ such a change in tone as wiil enable the public 
to view all their aczivities with a clear understanding of the general 
lines which they ar= following.” 


~ 


*, 


“TEES plain man may be excused if he is amused at the innocence 
| of this ‘littery zent.’ in assuming that a capitalist change of tone 
will make much imprgssion on the cancer of unemployment. So far 
from being new it is ag old as capitalism, is inseparable from andy 
essential to it, and grows as capitalism develops. More unemployment 
alongside more prcduction will remain a dominating economic fact’ 
while social affairs are managed by men who believe that the chief 
function of land is to provide rent for landlords, and that industry 
must yield profit to capitalists or cease. Surely it does not need a 
university training to understand that production of commodities 
in increasing quantity and in less time is bound to be accompanied 
by compulsory idleness of potential producers until the commodities 
are used. Mechanisation and rationalisation have made it quite easy 
for Britain to restore its production to the 1929 level, and at the same 
time reduce the number of workers required by more than a million. 
Take the Austin Motor Car Company as an example; in 1922 it, 
required 55 workers per week per car manufactured, but by 1933 only 
seven workers were required! So far the ‘national’ government and its 
defender The Time- have giver no hint that they are on the track of a 
solution of the unemployment problem. The plain man is far-sighted 
enough to see that it cannot be solved under capitalism. Slowly it has 
dawned on him that goods should be produced to use; the needs of 
each inhabitant of these isles could be easily ascertained; the raw 
material and machinery for supplying those needs are available. 
Reflecting on the miracle of the radio and the marvel of the cinema, 
he cannot agree that it is beyond the wit of man to arrange that con- 
sumption of goods shall so keep pace with their produciion, as to 
obviate the need fcr overwork or unemployment. 


Ta New Deal is Roosevelt’s attempt to cope with America’s 
dominating economic fact of an extraordinary capacity to pro- 
duce goods resulting in throwing out of work from ten to fifteen 
million producers. Not having, so far, proved very successful, 
unemployment insirance and old age pensions are contemplated to 
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avert anarchy among the workless citizens. This departure by the 
President from the rugged individualism, so blatantly boasted in 
America’s prosperous days, has been accelerated by tne phenomenal 
Popularity of the suggested “Old Age Pension Revolving Act” 
drafted by Dr. F. E. ‘Townsend, of Long Beach, California. The 
American press reports uneasily that over 20,000,009 persons have 


signed a petition that Congress should place this ‘Act’ on the statute 
book. $ e 


T provides for the voluntary retirement from f.dustry of all U.S. 

citizens, men and womery, over the age of sixty, and the payment 
to them of a monthly pension of two hundred dollars (£40). Resign 
must not engage further in any gainful labour, business, or profession. 
They must prove that their past life has been free from habitual 
icriminalitv. They must, on cath, declare that ‘they will spend within 
the boundaries of the U.S.A. the entire amount of their pension 
within thirty days of receiving it. Failure to comply with this last 
stipulation to involve the loss of the pension. 


EN million persons in the United States it is estimated are over 

sixty years of age, and the calculation is that eight million of 
these would apply for the pension, entailing a monthly disbursement 
of £320,000,000. Dr. Towrsend proposes that this huge amount 
shall be raised by a sales tax calculated at the end of zach month on 
gross sales. He would increase the inheritance taxes, and use the 
existing graduated income tax. Pensions already being paid would be 
diverted into the scheme, e.g. {20,000,000 paid yearly by private 
-eoncerns as old age pensions, {5,400,000 paid by the Federal govern- 
ment, {25,000,000 paid by State governments, [21,590,000 paid by 
municipalities, and the £8,020,000 cost of administering homes for 
old people. The term ‘revolving’ used for the plan is because its 
backers believe that when it has once been started by the Congress 
the revenue mentioned will suffice to keep it running smoothly. 


ORTH quoting is the summary of the general results of the 
scheme as given by iis supporters:— 


The urge to accumulate wealth for fear of indigent old age would be 
reduced. At the same time, the release of elder workers and the speeding 
up of business by the increased circulation of money and greater 
purchasing power would open many more jobs to younger people. One 
incentive to crime would be lessened, particularly since a criminal record 

„is a bar against receiving the pension. 

Social security would be obtained without any violent change of 
existing ways of doing business and encouraging initiative. The profit 
system, which “through the ages has been the mainspring of ingenuity 
and progress,” would continue to function. yp 
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There could be a great reduction in other forms of texation, due to 
the elimination of many relief expenses and the ultimate abolition. of 
almshouses and similar institutions. 

The vast amount now spent by private individuals for the support ty 
aged dependents would be released for other purposes, giving a grea 
stimulus to trade. 

The number o: inmates of insane asylums, who hav been gied 
. there as a rgsult of worry over finances and geyancing age, would be 
reduced. ° 

Property owners whose income is less than the pension would doubt- 
less be willing to zurn over these properties to younger friends or rela- 

tives, in order to be eligible for the pension. This would still further 
ari the possiblity of unemployment. 

Many of the eder people would spend some of their pension in 
„employing helpers in their houses. 

A cardinal point fh the present teaching of thrift is the value o 
saving—to a certain éxtent, of keeping money out of circulation or 
ploughing too mach into productive enterprise. With che Townsend 
plan established, the virtue of spending wisely, or of saving for a 
definite purchase, would be stressed instead. Even bankers to-day are 
urging wise spending. 

By relieving humanity of the fear of destitution and want, the plan 
.would do much to remove the seeming value of sharp practices and 
greedy accumulat.on. Benevolence and neighbourliness would be apt 
to replace suspicicn and dishonesty. | 


ATURALLY, the quidnuncs are in full cry after Townsend 

and his breatantaking proposal, and a thousand and one reasons 
are advanced to prove its impossibility. Those who urge that the 
amount to be diverted for placing the nation’s elderly citizens m 
security and comfort cannot be found, are being sharply reminded 
of the potential productive capacity of America depicted by the © 
‘technocrats’ a couple of years ago. To British eyes an old age pension 
of {10 a week may seem fantastic, but many skilled craftsmen in the 
States were earning its equivalent from 1915, and eight dollars a day 
for munition-making was common enough. Whatever be the fate of 
the Townsend plan it is having the effect of speeding up the intro- 
duction of the Rocsevelt scheme which proposes an old age pension 
of {72 a year for nzedy citizens over the age of sixty-five. 


T Westminster, on the third reading of the Unemployment 

Bill in 1934, when the Labour members moved its rejection, thei 
indictment consisted of five points. That the measure removed 
from Parliament its direct responsibility to those denied employment 
as a result of the present industrial system. It failed to recognise the 
well-backed evidence of malnutrition and to provide adequate 
magintenance for the unemployed and their dependants. It confirmed 
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and -perpetuated a vicious Means Test originally imposed as a 

temporary expedient. It placed upon a section the burden of a debt 

which ought to be shouldered by the community. Its extortion of 

WEontributions from local auchorities in aid of a national service 

inflicted hardship upon areas where, because of national neglect, 
industry had been allowed to decay. 


å 2 

HESE chargesewere not disproved by the govenffment, but the 
Bill of course was passed by an overwnelming majority. In 
December, 1934, the re ulations framed by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board came before Parliament for approval, and Labour 
members, in moving their rejection, indicated some of the h ps 
that would result from their imposition. Agair their criticisms were 
ignored; the Minister of Latour atrily assurigg the House that the 
iew Board was “providing a scale of assistance which is much more 
generous than that given by the vast majority of public assistance 
committees throughout the country,’ and that the unemployed 

‘generally would be £3,000,000 better off. | 


UT what was predicted by Labour cam2 to pass as soon as 

the effect of the new regulations was felz. From South Wales , 
and Lancashire, from Yorkshire and Durham, from all the areas 
where unemployment is widespread and chronic, came revelations of 
the shocking hardships the new scales were inflicting upon the 
workless and their relatives. Public indignation increased with each 
cry of distress until the ‘national’ government realised that its experi- 
ment of testing what the camel could carry had about reached the 
proverbial last straw. T'he facts and a by-election in progress helped 
the Prime Minister at a specially summoned Cabinet meeting to, for 
once, come ta a quick decision. This was that, for a period, the 
regulations governing relief should not be enforced except in cases 
where applicants were entitled under them to an increase, and that 
where reductions had been made the loss should be refunded. An 
inglorious and complete climb-down compelled, nat by humani- 
tarian compunction on the part of the government and its Board, but 
by public pressure and the fear of electoral disaster. 


E are not disposed to agree that the Board and the Ministry 

of Labour made an innocent mistake. Before framing its 
regulations the Unemployment Assistance Board claimed that it had 
Mhstituted a most searching investigation into the Poor Law scales, 
and had analysed over 7,002 cases taken trom all parts of Great 
Britain. Upon this evidence the regulations for relief scales were 
framed, and it is inexcusable to assert that those who devised them 
were unaware of how they. would operate. The effect of the altergd 
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rent allowance has been to drive the relief given in the low-rented 
districts below the cld Poor Law scale. The new method of assessing 
household income reduced the total relief in many cases and placed an 
intolerable burden en the backs of those members of the househol 
lucky enough to earn wages or draw income in the form of widows’ © 
or old age pensions. 






* 
HE goverNmert and its Board must not berallowed to assume 
that the treatment of the unemployed was satisfactory previous 
to the imposition, of the obnoxious regulations. New relief scales need 
mmicraing based on tae fact that the workless are human beings with 
the normal human needs, and the household means test should be 
deleted from the Uremployment Act. With public attention focused 
on the inhuman treatrgent of the poor and with a Genera. Election 
imminent, it shoulc bes possible to drive the government to these: 
concessions. 
A grave danger, es this agitation subsides, is that the nation may 
tend to settle down to accepting, as a part of the natural order of 
things, the presence of a permanent workless legion—the legion of 
the lost. Inevitably under capitalism an inferiority stigma is attached 
to those men and women who are superfluous, not worth their keep 
to the owning class. 


HE Wavertree by-election result can be regarded with but 

modified satisfection by the Labour Party. ‘True their candidate 
substantially increased the Labour vote and defeated the official 
Tory candidate by afairly good majority, at the same time leaving the 
Liberal at the bottom with a forteited deposit. But the combined” 
Tory vote, official plus unofficial, proves conclusively the absence 
of a landslide to Latour, and that, it Tory differences are reconciled, 
Wavertree will agair return a ‘Tory at the General Election. The out- 
standing surprise cf the election was the heavy poll for young 
Randolph Churchill His youthful effrontery, public school manners, 
family connections, and flippant way of handling serious issues, 
apparently accounted for the rally of the young ladies of suburbia to 
the Churchill standard. The young blackcoated males also seemed 
much impressed b7 Randolph’s truculent handling of the elder 
statesmen for what ne alleged was their surrender to Socialism. An 
interesting sidelight on the contest is thrown by a letter in the 
Liverpool Daily Post. The correspondent states that 40 per cent of the 
stewards and officals at Randolph Churchills meetings were 
‘associated with Sir Oswald Mosley’s movement.’ He alleges that 
one ot the young fascists when questioned about the help being given 
to Churchill answered: “You are no doubt aware that Fascism came 
tosltaly and Germany as a result of Socialist maladministration, and 
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the best way to place Socialists in power in Great Britain is to cause 

disruption in the rank and ile of the Conservative party, and then 

take advantage of a weak Socialist administration to seize power by 
gice of arms.” So now we xnow! 


UR ‘national’ government has naturally yielded to the clamour 
of the shipowners for a dole from the taxes to assist them in 
running their vessęls at a profit. Linked up with thigsnatter of ship- 
owners’ profits is that of harbour and dock dues: at present they are 
fixed on the individualistic principle still champicned by Sir E. 
Benn, but abandoned by Mr. Runciman since he jéined the govern- 
ment. Capitalism’s necessity, however, seems likelv to so 
about an alteration. The first kite flown to indicate how the wind is 
blowing is by Sir David Owen, the general managez of the Port of 
» London Authority. On January 22nd he made a fierze onslaught on 
the method or lack of method of controlling the ports of this country. 
They were, said he, separate entities without ccnnecting links, 
without uniformity, and with little or no co-operation between 
them. ‘‘Each port vies with its neighbour to attract trade from the 
others. They all rely upon competition, and in some cases spend 
large sums cf money to provide facilities in an effort to divert traffic 
from other ports where similar facilities were already in existence.” 
Rates and charges levied on shipping varied widely at different ports 
and the differences in practice and custom made it impossible to 
correctly compare charges made at any two ports. 


OES Sir David suggest national ownership to end this anarchy? 

bo No! that would be no improvement over the present methods of 
control, says he. What he suggests is “the direction of a central 
authority to stop duplicatirg of facilities and wasteful competition, 
and thus to benefit the community as a whole.” Our italics. To remove 
any doubt of what he is after, Sir David says, “The creation of the 
authority I have in mind would not mean nationalisation, but 
rationalisation.” The port boards would be left zo control their 
domestic affairs, but the central authority would fix dues for certain 
freights, allocate import traffic, and use central funds for modernising 
the more needy ports. We see no reason why this scheme should 
not be pressed forward by the owning class of Great Britain. It would 
fit in well with the Electricity Board, the London Transport Board 
and the other methods waich under the Corporate State aim at 
~ guaranteeing secure income to the rentier class. POLITICUS 


[The non-appearance of Mr. Murry in the February and March 
issues is due to his absence ix America, He hopes to contribute again in 


April as usual.—ED.] pe 
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D. H. Lewrence and Irving Babbitt 


T first sight nc two men would appear to be more alien to each 

other than Irving Babbitt and D. H. Lawrence. Babbitt was 
an advocate of the puritanical self-repression which Lawrence 
particularly desgsted; his most, prominent converjs were reactionary 
college professors. Lawrence was an embodiment of the Rousseau- 
istic idealization of the primitive which Babbitt devoted his life to 
attacking; his most erdent admirers were“dissatisfied and emotionally 
u ed women. Nevertheless, if one isolates the basic intuition 
which caused each man to condemn modern civilization, and which 
Babbitt expressed in terms of pure intellect and Lawrence in terms of 
pure feeling, one firds’ ap interesting similarity. It is worth while to. $- 
set the two men side by side, because it illuminates both the essential 
sanity of this basic intuition and the futility of their remedies. 

If Babbitt has been underestimated, it is chiefly because he used 
phrases—‘‘the inner check,” for example—which were parroted by 
less intelligent disciples and used by them to justify an almost patho- 
logical fear of their environment. What Babbitt himself meant by 
“the inner check” was that human beings ought to possess some 
principle of life within themselves, some inner strength, which would 
make them independent of the world around them. Because modern 
man lacked this inner strength, he lived on the surface of himself, by 
sensational contact with persons and objects in the external world. 
This flight from oneself was the essence of Romanticism. In 
Rousseau and Romanticism Babbitt showed that the word had- 
originally meant a turning-away from normal human nature and a 1 
search for whatever was distant or exotic or bizarre. In art Romanti- 
cism resulted in the cult of the primitive, of the child, and of the sub- 
conscious, and in the worship of art for its own sake without regard 
for humanity. In sc.ence the same tendency was illustrated in the 
whole post-Renascer.ce attempt to acquire knowledge and control of 
mechanical forces, noring man’s moral needs and the truths of 
intuition. In ethics it meant the substitution of expansive humani- - 
tarian emotion for inner discipline. In Democracy and Leadership 
Babbitt argued that tnis expansive love for others rapidly degenerated 
into a craving for power over others; imperialism, Napoleonic and 
modern, was the product of the sentimental humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth century. Z| 

Babbitt attacked the maladies of modern society from the angle of 
an external observer Lawrence was conscious of them within him- 
self; he knew them Ly personal experience.. His analysis is therefore 
incgmparably more |_vely and more acute. Nevertheless his criticism 
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runs parallel with Babbitt’s. Like Babbitt, he felt that modern man 
had no central core, no aloreness, and that therefore he lived only by 
sensation. He knew from his own experience that this dependence 
| upon, and interference wita, other people, this need for sensational 
stimuli, was particularly evident in the sexual relationship. We may 
illustrate the similarity between Lawrence's analysis and Babbitt’s 
by considering two figures in,two of the most important of Law- 
rence’s novels: Gerald Crich in Women in Love @nd Sir Clifford 
Chatterley in Lady Chatteriey’s Lover. These figures are not so much 
real characters as embodjments of all those tendencies to which 
Lawrence was opposed. They both stand essentially for the sa 
thing, Sir Clifford being merely a reproduction of Gerald entries 
later stage in his degeneration. Gerald Crich is a man who, unlike his 
friend, Rupert Birkin, has not achieved any, inner strength; he lives 
only by sensation. In Gerald, in his mistress Gudrun Brangwen, and 
in Sir Clifford we find represented precisely that collection of allied 
maladies which Babbitt denounced in Rousseau and Romanticism. 
In esthetics, they are inter2sted in the primitive and the child-like 
and in the cult of art for art’s sake. Gerald and Sir Clifford are both 
mill-owners who are concerned with the scientific control of natural 
forces and who, in spite of a professed humanitarianism, dominate 
their inferiors like machines instead of respecting them as human 
beings. For Gerald and Gudrun, moreover, love is not a meeting. 
between two alonenesses but a search for sensation which leads each 
of them to seek power over the other. This search for sensation 
results in mutual destruction, either actually as at the end of Women 
in Love, or symbolically as ir Sir Clifford’s impotence. The degenera- 
“tion of expansive Jove into a craving for power, which is perhaps 
Lawrence’s favourite theme, is also illustrated in the political sphere 
in his novel Kangaroo. 'The Kangaroo himself, though he never really 
comes alive as a character in the book, is intended to illustrate the 
identical relationship between these emotions which Babbitt set forth 
in Democracy and Leadership. It is significant that bath men noticed 
an apt example of this relationship in the career of President Wilson. 
When we turn to their remedies, the similarity between Babbitt 
and Lawrence ends. Babbitt, viewing the whcle problem in intellec- 
tual terms and having, as ke believed, discovered the cause of the 
trouble in the popularity of a certain set of ideas, proposed only that 
men should reject those idezs. Instead of giving way to their desires, 
they should check and control them in accordance with the golden 
+ mean. Lacking any emotional understanding cf the tendencies which 
he attacked, he ignored both the power of the social forces which 
were driving mankind in the opposite directicn and the need for some 
positive religious enthusiasms strong enough to counteract them. 
He was content with a mere negation. D 
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Lawrence, on the other hand, searched for some vital realization of 
his ideal. His later novels were a series of attempts to create some 
group of people whc possessed an inner life and who could therefore 
satisfy each other sexually without violating each other’s individuali- ae 
ties. Rejecting the whole of English bourgeois society, he experi- 
mented in turn with the English lower classes, as in his symbolicai 
gamekeepers; with zhe Latin races,.as in Ciccio in The Lost Girl; 
and with the Aterizan Indians, as in The Plumed Serpent. At other 
times he endeavoured to imagine a relationship between man and 
man which would be free from the ewls, and would relieve the 

malin, of that between man and woman. This endeevour is the 
theme Aaron’s xod and, in part, of Kangaroo. Eech of these 
attempts ended in failure; he could not construct a character who 
would be at once a realization of his ideal and a plausible human 
being. At the end of his life he was reduced to the expedient of * 
hypothesizing a mrthical race of men, to whom he gave a local 
habitation and a name by identifying them with the vanished 
Etruscans. Meanwlale he prophesied death and destructicn for the 
whole of modern crvilization. 

It will illuminate both the value and the deficiencies of the 
Babbitt-Lawrence agnosis of contemporary society if we consider it 
in relation to certain recent events. The maladies with which these 
two men were concerned have become organized politically under 
the name of Fascism. In Fascism we find the same cult of the primi- 
tive, and, if not of tke child, at least of Youth; the same preference for 
the mechanical over the human (a pageant was recently staged in 
Italy, of which the hero was an army-truck!); and the same trans- , 
formation of humaritarian emotion into a craving for power. Psycho- s 
logically, Fascism nay be regarded as originating in the inability of 
men to live in themselves and a consequent desire for sensational 
stimuli and for the vicarious power over others through mass 
pageantry, persecutcon of other races, and the deification of a Leader. 
The suppression of rational thinking, the imperialism, and che cult of 
violence and of sadism in Fascist Italy and Germany are a proof of 
the acuteness of these two writers. 

Though, however, the immediate cause of Fascism is a patho- 
logical emotionalism, tts underlying causes are social and economic. 
Its emotionalism is a result of the collapse of bourgeois economy. 
What drives human beings to demand the emotional release which 
Fascism gives them is their dissatisfaction with the conditions in — 
which they live, their despair of any improvement by milder methods, 
their inability to face the issues rationally, and the demagogy of 
leaders who turn -hese feelings to their own purposes. Since the 
ultimate cause is sccial, the remedy is also social—the creation of a 
sosiety in which netural human emotion is no longer thwarted and 
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stunted, in which men are =nabled to live fully and healthily. This, 

and not the preaching of an inner check’ or the search for some 

primitive perfection, is the only answer to the problem which 
« Babbitt and Lawrence propounded. 

[We shall publish next manth an essay on “The Minority and the 
Mass,” by Mr. Kenneth Stocks, which throws further light on the 
matters discussed above. Mr. Stocks discusses and criticizes the work of 
Dr. Leavis and others in its bearing on the probiem of Previval of culture 
and “‘the recovery of the orzanic community, the human brotherhood, 
with its rooted instinctive lije and its awareness of being tn vital com- 
munion with the natural environment. -—ED.] _ 


aih 


i YONE NOGUCHI 


With Fujt Mountain It Begins and Ends 


Y adoration of nature that begins with Fuji Mountain, will 
end with it. Long is my journey in the world of poetry; I 
find, now looking backwazds, that I have been already travelling 
there for some forty years. When I think of the mercy of nature, I 
return at once, neither time nor place being questioned, to a boy who 
looked up at Fuji Mountain for the first timz, and like Basho of the 
17th century, whose dream at his death bed “ran about the autumnal 
moorland,” I wander by tne plain about the foot of this mountain 
“where the graceful curves of beauty are drawn. Roaming “by the 
plain” are not the right words, because I looked up to the holy 
circular cone of Fuji Mountain only to adore it from the distance of 
the lower plain. 

As a wretched-looking country boy I took the first view of Fuji 
Mountain from the rough sea where our steamer, as ridiculous a 
little thing as one could imagine, that lef: Yokkaichi for Tokyo, 
found itself drifting at the mercy of the waves early in the morning. 
It was the month of Fekruary whose cutting wind blew up the 
curtain and made my play, “Adoration of Nature,” begin. I saw for 
the first time a grand matchless symbol of God ir. Fuji Mountain, 
of which I was afraid in reverence. If I had not been impressed then 
with a sense of poetry thet the mountain suggested, I believe that 

` my life would have never been developed as a poet. My adoration of 
nature begins and ends with this great mountain, and my poet-life 
also begins and ends with it. The life of a poet, I think, exhausts 
itself in these three words, “Adoration of Nature.” 

My poetical mind is always governed ky the psychology ofthe 
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first impression. Natural phenomena too are revealed by their own 


special gesticulations, now fearful and now tender, at the moment. 


when one comes first in contact with them. Since I saw first Fuji 
Mountain in my sixtsenth year of age, I do not know how many 
times I have looked up to its inspiring form from a place far away or 
near by. Some nine yezrs ago when I left my native shore for America, 
our steamer that had waved a farewell to the Kannonzaki promontory 
a few hours befe, mow became wrapped by aneevening shadow 


that dropped on the cvean, changing gradually from gray to brown. . 


I stood on the deck with my head turning towards the low sky that 

had left, and there I found somebody standing all alone, giving me 
- a voicelese send-off. Was it a ghost? No! It was but the circular cone 
of Fuji Mountain picked out against the sky with dark purple. The 
circumstances, I confess, gave me a sad lonesome feeling such as 
I never felt before. Tears choked me. Fuji Mountain at that moment 
was the ideal perfection of beauty entering the suggestive realm of 
sorrow, the most august sight in the world. But whenever I saut my 
eyes to draw a Fuji Mountain in my mind the very Fuji Mountain 
which I saw when I was sixteen years old, appears and speaks to me 
in the most familiar language. I spent many years abroad, and on not 
a few occasions that dscouraged and made me sick with despair, the 
Fuji Mountain of my boyish days stirred my mind and spirit with 
the following words: “I protect you! Do not fear, but stand up and 
rise high in the sky! I lead you righteously! The path which ycu have 
to follow is straight. Oaly in the path of justice, a flower of diligence 
blooms, and divine air courses. Make your life wider and nobler!” 
Again the same Fuji Mountain would often say that it would become 
a spiritual ladder to me for climbing up the sky, and would teach me 
how to open the gate >f mystery and creep into the hall of prayer. 
I am glad that under ts blessing I managed to keep my simplicity 
of mind and thought, and found life’s only road, that is, the road of 

oetry. 
: I ould like, with your permission, to tell you one episode most 
unforgettable among the others. The London winter of thirty years 
ago was something like a deep sea where dolphin or sharks leap, or 
like a certain part of a Hell in which death crawls from darkness to 
darkness. Excuse me for my bombastic metaphor, because with the 
coldness of shop-keepers this London did not appear to approve of 
my poetry. One night a poet friend led me to a late reception for 
another poet, where many people were found swimming from wave 
to wave in laughter or talk. My mind, dark and wretched, did not 
know how to join them Like a nameless fish, its only art in smcking a 
cigarette, I cast my lanely small shadow on the floor from which 
merriment rose like a spring tide. 1 despised my own mind, and 
thought that I was a d scredit to the fair name of Japanese, when I 


. 
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took notice of Hokusai’s wonderful Fuji Mountain in colour-print, 
singing a song from between the rainbows on the wall written by 
reflection of the fire below. Then I thought that the mountain spoke 
to me: “Look at me, and rise! Look askance at the western people, 
and manifest the poet’s glory! You must neither fear nor tremble! 
Take courage, I command you!” I felt at once my body vibrating 
with new life; all of a suddem I became talkative and lively. I was 
glad, for from that night the wry face of Londoft began to smile. 
I smiled. My first book of poems appeared. How much I owe to Fuji 
Mountain! Fuji Mountaia is my guardian angel, under whose 
protection my life as poet has been reclaiming itself. I am glad of it. 

I remember well how once in my boyhood I had been struck by 
the solemn beauty of the great sky. It was when I was eleven or 
twelve years old that, going down by a beat a little stream in my 
native village, we entered the river Kis®, and then the sea near 
Yokkaichi. I lay with my face upwards in the boat, and gazed on the 
purplish sky. I said wonderingly: ‘‘What is the sky? How is it made? 
Oh, what a beautiful colouz is the sky’s! Who or what would there be 
behind it?” Many years have passed since I lay down again, not in the 
boat, but on a Californian hill that undulated like a sleeping tigress, 
and repeated my old wonder or adoration towards the sky. What was 
in the sky? ‘There was the ringing echo of my question, but not the 
reply. My question about the sky I first asked in my boyhood 1s 
still unanswered to-day when I am near sixty. I stare at the sky 
through the glass-door facing my garden, when weather is bright 
with the clear air—in any season—and my mind is still troubled 
with the same old questian. It was Wordsworth whose soul of old 
age leaped at seeing a rainbow as high as in his younger day. Who 
among the poets can escape from the psychology of his boyish 
mind? Our human knowledge loses its own function strangely when 
it faces nature. Ah, who can understand all of nature? We look up 
to it sometimes with fear, sometimes with wonder, and place before 
it our worcs of adoration. . 

My reverence towards the sea—mingled with fear—I am sure, 
would not de less than what I have to the sky. My teing a poor sailor 
is always a merry topic among my intimate friends. At the time of © 
my first American visit, I was already seasick before my steamer left 
Yokohama. There was in the ship an endless barking and kicking of 
Chinese gamblers by whom I was prisoned as a steerage passenger; 
but it is distinctly fresh in my memory, that I stole out onto the 
deck one midnight, when the crystalline sky in navy-blue was glitter- 
ing with hundreds of stars, their beauty contested by the stars below. 
The stars below? The spray of the sea-water scattering over the deck 
from the right side at my feet! “Ah, what a sight of beauty, what a 
grandeur!” I exclaimed, The way before me, a boy student penrfffess 
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but rich in dream, was almost black. I stood alone on the boundless 
expanse of water, urder the darkness. I trembled against unknown 
future. Above my head there were the sparkling stars. I exclaimed 
then: “Yes, I have oaly to fix my eyes on life’s purpose that is per- 
manent like a star—o live in light that is infinite!” On the deck at 
my feet there were the stars of spray. I exclaimed: “Yes I have only 
to cast my own self on life’s board to make it glitter like spray. I 
have but to livein the moments flaming life.” ° 

The thought of the Pacific Ocean brings me a thought of the 
Atlantic Ocean wher2 I saw the memorahle sight of icebergs. It was 
when I was twenty-eight years old that I left Liverpool towards 
Boston, where I expected to meet spring awakening amid flowers of 
March. The Northern Atlantic raged and stormed. When the steamer 
which had experienced, the roughest possible voyage reached the 


A 


middle of the ocean, i: was obliged to stop in the night for many hours, -*- 


warned by a whistle that rung wildly out from another trembling 
ship. In the morning I followed many other passengers, with no 
thought why they hurried about, onto the upper deck where, mercy 
on me, I was confronted with one huge iceberg glittering with the 


amazing sparkle of d-amond. The cold monster of the restless ocean - 


that gathered all the lights of water and sky in itself, burst into two 
pieces all at once, and with a king-like dignity they swum slowly 


away right and left. [thought that the dispute of grandeur in natural. 


phenomena would certainly come to an end with this wonderful 
arch of the devils wko celebrate their spiritual independence in the 
Northern sea. I coulc not help exclaiming then: “Oh, mighty nature, 


p>? 


I kneel down to you! 


The voyage of the Indian Ocean also is one of my unforgettable ~ 


experiences. I left Japan towards the end of October, and one month 
later reached Ceylon where all the plants and vegetables were found 
enjoying a life of relaxation, and pleased my passion for tropical 
unmorality. The steemer in which I embarked, pushed its steady 
course between calm grey billows that reminded me of the tough skin 
of an elephant. I waz delighted to see everything in the ship being 
gaily dressed in summer fashion. But the sea is not always a home for 
the sleepy god of peace, because a seven-headed dragon with violent 
languages pays a vist every four or five days, and plays the fearful 
tyrant. Among my bxtter experiences on various seas, the storm that 
Jay in ambush and frizhtened me on the homeward voyage, when my 
steamer was within 2 sailing distance of two days from Japan, is 


certainly the first thing I will remember for life. The ship was- 


chased by maddening rain and blocked by vicious wind that carried 
away three boats fron the deck. But a day comes when angry sea 
becomes a laughing water, wrath changes to a smile, and the menace 
ofSaature subsides into endearment. 
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I must write about waterfalls, after sea, and then valleys or ravines 
in association with waterfalls. I must write about mountains and 
trees also. First occurs to my mind the grand view of the Yosemite 

Valley, to which any human structure, a palace or tabernacle, 
however magnificent, cannot be more than a boy’s whimsical 
endeavour. See the stone ramparts of the valley, ail of them, that 
stand aloft or fly apart like a living animal! The rock that leans 
back is in shape of an old king whọ rests and communes with his 
soul. The rock rising perpendicularly a thousand feet high can be 
well compared with a philosopher who looks up and worships the 
burning stars. All the rocks here, ghostly taverns for the clouds, that, 
as I have written, refuse to let Fame and Gold sojourn, are apparently 
unapproacheble, but they have certainly a tender aspect that talks 
smilingly! They welcome a scorm with peaceful eyes, and their rugged 
hands touch a nameless flower with love. The feet of them are wrapped 
in trees anc grasses fresh and luxuriant, the greenness of which 
will match with a gorge water where “an angel’s ethereal shadow 
strays,” while their proud heads lift to the dark-blue sky. This sky 
is the sky of which the Californians are so proud. The rocks are 
friends with rain, snow anc wind, and even when washed by over- 
whelming flood, their lordty presence is inviolable. Around these 
august rocks, birds, bees, butterflies and a thousand unknown 
insects play. See how the Merced River runs through the heart of 
the Valley, with water that puts pearls to shame. This is the river by 
which wild grasses of all the seasons bury their whispering shadows, 
and trees comb their smoking hair. In this valley nature exhausts its 
own treasures. i 

I went there when I was twenty-one or <wo years old, that is to 
say, it was in an idyllic time of America before <his reckless age of 
automobiles. I walked as I remember, by the mountain road, both 
sides of which were covered by white cedars. and spruce trees, and 
with sequoias, kings of all tne trees, and passed many a night in the 
open uncer their kindness. The night wind shook the leaves of trees 
and the stars in the sky to make them fall over my dream. What was 
the voice that called me in the dark? It was the soft lullaby of a 
valley stream by my bed among the hills of snow. Who ever thinks 
that snow is cold? It is not s> unkind as it may appear to be. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon that I came to the 
centre of the Yosemite Valley where by every step along the winding 
road the scenery diversified itself. Go down to the stream and taste 

how sweet the water is! Stop a moment and feel what a cool and 
bracing odour the valley trees diffuse! Tke beating sound of the 
water makes your ears prick up. That is the Bridal Veil Waterfall 
changing into a five-coloured rainbow under the zolden flame of the 

- sun that hurries westwards. Now you must prepare yourself nofto- 
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become giddy and fa!l senseless from seeing El Captain, the famous 
granite fortress, three thousand feet high. Where is there another 
natural wonder in the world, that can be compared with this astonish- 
ing power of God in one rock? When ‘I approached Yosemite, it was 
already dark with meny stars in the narrow sky! I felt with my eyes 
closed, that the roaring sound echoed from a cave of Hell a taousand 
miles away, or it was a shout of a god-scorning demon by the gate 
of Heaven. I looked up to the waterfall that hung down the sky in 
grey under the clouded moon. I exclaimed, awestruck bv the angry 
threat of nature: 
“A chariot rushes to an unknown ~ 
hollow in wild triumph! 
Behold, a dragon reveals divinity in the ghostly- 
odorous sky of night 
Nay, the migkty sword of the Judgment Day blazes 
down the Heaven to the gate of Hell!” 

Next morning the waterfall was found turning under the brilliant 
sunlight to white clauds gushing out, let me say, from Heaven’s 
Eternal Court. I prayed to God with bending head, ard felt that 
great silence in the voice of the water pierce my body. I raised my 
face again, giving thenks to the earth on which I could see such a 
glory in nature and kneel in fear-mixed joy. I thought then that 
man might be inferior to a bird. Birds sing a song and build their 
nests by the falling water, with no fear of its roaring incantation. 
What is the greatness >f man who is proud of his intellect and passion? 
Man to whom sixty or seventy years are allotted at most, when 
facing nature, would seem merely odds and ends of human flesh. 

The Niagara Fall comes in my mind with the Yosemite Valley. 
I had several occasiors to call there at different seasons, in waich my 
experience of it in tLe cold winter is most impressive. How can I 
forget this crystal palace of nature where the undaunted spirit of 
the fall finds its own way under the powerful encroachment of 
congelation! I will not oppose, however, to one who puts an emphasis 
on the summer beauty of it, particularly that under a moonlight. 
Charmed or bewitched by such a ghostly sight of the Niagara Fall in 
summer night, we find that nothing could seem simpler than to 
throw ourselves into the wonderful spray that sparkles in silver or 
gold. Again with this -eeling I looked at and admired the Kegon Fall 
of Nikko one spring day of some years ago. How beautifully feminine 
the spirit of the wate~ is! A man, weak of purpose and susceptible, 
might easily be destroyed by it! The spirit of the water is such a 
magician, good or bac, who melts and dissolves male spirits at will. 

I often think that I began to understand nature with the grey- 
coloured aspect, that is, the negative beauty of it. When I was sixteen 
yeang, old I began to read Basho, the 17th century Hokku poet of 
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apan, who taught me the poetry of silence; my literary beginning 
zas thus quite different from that of others who often began with 
entimentalism toward a star or violet. It is told by a psychologist that 
ne human understanding of colour advances from red and green to 
rey and black, from the showy to the settled. But as I said before, 

began to look at nature first through the negative aspect of it, the 
ppreciation of which makes me think that I must have been quite 
ged already when,a mere boy. The heauty of showy-colour in a red 
ioppy or yellow buttercup began to move me when I lived with 
oaquin Miller at his hillside cottage in California. I was then twenty 
ears old. Therefore the dévelopment of my mind was the reverse 
f others. 

My poetical work was begun with belief that I rnust appreciate 
ature with my emptied mind; I mean that I evolved poetically out 
f naturalism in which I strove to polish and brighten my soul to a 
ransparent jewel or lookirg-glass, so that every -ibre of nature 
ould be reflected in it. But 0-day, schooled in joy or pain, I cannot 
raise nature without a sense of criticism; I tend to think of it as 
tanding face to face with my own life. Although not changed in 
1y attitude of reverence, I cannot admire nature’s dynamic beauty 
s before; my delight is in its still aspect. Facing nature on the further 
ide of fifty, I surrender to silence. What I have learned at heavy 
xpense through half a century, is but one word, “Silence.” 

And when I say that my acoration of nature, that is, my own poetry, 
egins and ends with Fuji Mountain, I am merely saying that I am a 
apanese through and through. 
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The two articles whch we publish under this heading, the first by a British, 
the second by a Continental Socialist, are strikingly different in their approach hh 
to the subject. Yet it seems to us that Mr. Stirling’s observations on the 
class-struggle can use*ully be borne in mind when considering M. André 
Philip’s theses. It is renarkable how often Mr. Stirling, writing on a different 
theme at a different time and place, confirms and reinforces MI. Philip’s 
analysis. But whether the Belgian Labour Party plan, referred to by M. 
Philip, ts adequate to meet the situation he- ERASE, we have nct salieri 
information to judge. —Ep. 


I 


The Class S truggle 


By James Stirling 


NE envies Mr. H. G. Wells, and one feels sorry for him. He 

is so magnificently broad, and so painstakingly blird. These 
thoughts arise from. the booklet of controversy evolving from thẹ, 
Stalin-Wells discussion. Here we have the usual brilliant Shaw, 
the usual bright Wells, with a puzzled Mr. Keynes undertaking to 
straighten out the economic tangle if only it would stay ouż. Keynes 
does not matter: do Shaw and Wells? A recollection of how Shaw’s 
fine attempt to present the socialist case was spoiled by his crazy 
conception of value and his pathetic reliance on the ‘Gold Standard’ 
makes one questior his capacity to discuss any economic problem , 
publicly. Mr Wells puts out his tongue at the class struggle. 

These two must be told to come down off it. Neither seems 
to appreciate how unique is their historical position. It took printing, 
compulsory education, and a complacent propertied class to make 
Shaw and Wells pasible. We still have the first two, but the com- 
placency is shaken, and the uneasy rulers are unlikely zo permit 
another clown full Jester’s privilege. Printing provided the writers 
with the means of production: compulsory education provided them 
with a market: but the creation of a market invariably means the 
creation of a potertial field of competition. This country is now 
filled to saturation point with effective writers, and the day of the 
literary lion is over, one may read books to-day which would have 
made reputations < generation ago: to-day they are our sangang 
requirements. | 

The day of the illiterate mass is also over. Every man can read. 
and while the mass of trash writing is greater than ever before, so 
is the volume of discriminating reading. Even here the economic 
Basis operates. The power to purchase and file certain periodicals 
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is denied the poor, and their chances of checking up on facts, on 
current history, on current science, are limited by their class position. 
For the unemployed man the purchase of even a daily paper is a 

aluxury; the spending of two shillings weekly on informed periodicals 
is a matter of some moment to any artisan; even given the cash, the 
proper filing of material depends upon time and space. A filing system 
in the two-apartment houses ia which many skilled and intelligent 
artisans must livé would te impossible. The time factor is even 
more dominant: when an artisan does his forty-eight hours each 
week in industry to keep up supplies of food and becks, his time for 
reading, filing, and writing is limited: he has to choose between a 
social life and a literary one. Even when he has chosen the pursuit 
of letters he is no comfortatle Mr. Britling able to get up and make 
himself tea, wrap up in lamb’s-wool, and write till dawn when he has 

ta nocturnal inspiration: the whistle will blow for work, and the 
whistle is the master of his time-table. That possibly may be the real 
point of the class division in society, whether one answers a whistle 
or works at will: whether one has a dictated time-table or not. The 
figure of income is not more important than this time-slavery is as a 
measure of one’s freedom; a freelance journalist earning 80s. weekly 
may have more liberty than an industrial chemist earning {500 a 
year: but both have very much more freedom than a working lab- 
ourer with 40s. weekly, lacking alike time-freedom and spending- 
power. 

Our good Mr. Britling is in exactly the opposite class from the 
employed labourer: complete master of his time; free of all worry 
about finance. What he needs he buys, whether it be an ungovernable 

“auto, a bunch of hockey sticks, or the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
What he wants to do he does, whether it be spending a few days 
incognito, wandering along country roads at midnight far from 
the smoke of industrial stacks, or journeying to Russia to protest 
against his class being ignored in the revolution. What Mr. Britling 
is, economicelly and socially. Mr. Wells, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Keynes 
are. Within the industrial sphere Mr. Wells must, in so far as he 
derives money from investment, be a party. of the opposite side; a 
beneficiary of the capitalist system; a dividend eater. This participa- 
tion in social robbery is no more the fault of Mr. Wells than of the 
workers he robs vicariously; as an individual he can do nothing else: 
but when he looks to the mass of less socialiv conscious beneficiaries 
for the initial acts towards social reorganisation he is simple to the 
point of folly. Mr. Shaw se2s more clearly here. He seems to have 
fewer illusions about the propertied classes than Mr. Wells. 

In brief, in the workshop there is a buy-sell contract. The worker 
sells his labour-power: the boss buys it from him. The fruit of this 
labour-power is saleable commodities. The worker gives the boss 
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credit for a short period (from two days to a fortnight): out of the 
‘price obtained from commodity sales comes material costs, etc., 
the balance thereafter divices into wages and profits. The balance 


not being illimitable, more wages means less profits; more profite 


means less wages. This is all there is about it. Living in Surrey, 
writing cheques in payment of quarterly stores accounts, receiving 
cheques in payment of quarterly royalty fees, one may quite con- 
veniently forget the reality of this form of hurhan contzact. The 
artisan who has to queue up for his pay-envelope weekly does not 
forget. He may mot be well instructed on the internal economy of the 
capitalist system: but he is constantly reminded by the whistle that 
his freedom is a very limited thing; and by his pay-ticket that 
twenty-two guinea radiogrems are not for the likes of him. The 
shareholders’ contact with industry normally is a much less binding 


condition. The indignit? of slavery does not loom so impressively + 


from a dividend cheque; and the whistle is, at the very worst, a 
rather discordant occasional noise. ‘lhe unreflecting mass of dividend- 
eaters have no imperative reason for objecting to -wage-slavery: 
neither have they any imperative urge towards social equality. 
The political histary of Britain since the War forces this conclusion. 
It is a history of steady class-struggle. During the War manpower 
was conscripted for the army and for industry; while financial 
reserves were not conscripted, but on the contrary were allowed 
and encouraged to exploit the War situation. Since the end of the 
War pensions paid to wounded conscripts have been subject to 
constant review, with the object of saving the nation the cost of the 
upkeep of fit men; while at no time has there been any aztempt to 
operate a parallel system cf inquisition into the ability of Bond- 
holders to provide for themselves independent of the Treasury. 
After the war we saw or felt, according to our class position, the 
effects of the Bankers’ policy of currency deflation. Capitalist 
currency purists like Mr. Shaw applauded this wisdom. It began with 
the withdrawal of workers? “War Bonus’’ payments before “War 
Prices” had been withdrawn. Followed the De-Rating Bill which 
relieved industry o2 a considerable burden by placing it on the 
remaining local ratepayers; mainly workers, shopkeepers in a small 
way, and rent-drawers from the incomes of industrial workers. 
It shows in successive maripulations of the Unemployment Acts: 
an extending list of exclusions, conditions, and tests: all of which 


4 


might have been logical in a voluntary provision for the destitute; N 
4 


but which in a compulsory contributory scheme are barest op- 

pression. It showed in the haste of the Government to /ezalise the 
demands of the Bosses in tae 1926 Coal Dispute: in deep contrast 
to the readiness in many instances to use legal machinery against the 
miners; terrorising them (in intention) into acceptance of the dictated 
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terms of the Bosses. It showed after the General Strike in the Trades 
Disputes Act forbidding general strikes, restricting picketing down 
to nothing, aiming a challenge and a blow at the power of the workers 
to bargain collectively. It shows in the Means Test Legislation, 
under which a single man cf the working-classes may be bidden to 
sponge on his married brotaer or sister; even though his ancestors 
may have been paying rates and taxes for generations for the main- 
tenance of the poos. We had the ‘Equality of Sacrifice’ drive in 1931. 
War Bond-holders continued to take their toll of the nation; nor 
has it yet been suggested tha: there should be default in our payments 
to these internal parasites, although there is general satisfaction that 
payments to America have been discontinued: yet this same ‘equality’ 
ideal imposed. tightened belts upon workless poor, murdering not a 
few of this dispossessed class, and permanenzly breaking the health 

»-of very many more. Such class distinctionein the imposition of the 
burdens of life is of the very essence of class struggle. British society 
is to-day so organised that zhe poorest and weakest are hemmed in 
with poverty and regulations until they cannot move in any direction 
to save themselves without a breach of the laws which safeguard 
class society. Because the incitement to Disaffection Bill touches 
Mr. Wells in his life-activity, he is forced to become politically 
active, to sign his name to manifestoes, to demand that the measure 
be fought strenuously. The worker, whose life-activity is touched 
intimately by all class-protecting regulations, must be politically 
active all the time: or acquiesce in his social castration. 

There is the class strugg_e: and all these very definite class acts 
aimed against the workers have been assisted by a legislative change 

-which actually denies to the workers any say in the major affairs of 
Local Government. When the De-Rating Bill was passed the 
assumption by County: Councils of power which had been held 
previously ky local Town Councils: the packing of the County 
Councils with property and and members: the institution of daytime 
meetings in distant centres instead of evening meetings in the 
locality made it quite impcssible for worker politicians to contest 
elections, unless they had the misfortune to be unemployed; for we 
must remember here again that the workers as a class are limited as 
much in their time-freedom as in their spending-capacity. ‘This was 
organisation, class organisation to delay the assumption of local 
political power by workers: class legislation arising from the class 
struggle for power. 

b- All of these open acts in this struggle are the acts of a class which 
no longer has faith in itself, no longer is confident of continued. pos- 
session, and finds the neec for legislative and forcible safeguards 
against the rising political power and intelligence of the dispossessed 
class. ‘This cannot be ignored. The importance of the existing 
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political machinery may be debated: there is no debate about the 
importance of the productive machinery. The political machinery 
is only of value to the socialist if it assists in gaining for the workers 
control of the industrial mechinery through which their productive 
powers operate. The cancellation of the privileges of the dividend 
eaters: the transference of industrial ownership to the workers: 
these are prerequisites of socialist sogiety. Any kind of organisation 
without these essentials may bestried; it may even achieve something 
—but that somethirg will not be socialism. It will still be a class 
society, with privileged members and neglected members. It will 
still have within itself a division of interest; an urge tcwards class 
struggle; a class-war embryo. 

The question of ownership is the imperative one: and because the 
self-interest of the worker-producers coincides with all conceptions 


of social justice which eare worth holding, the way řo socialism . 


is through the domirance of the working-class. Only when he who 
works is privileged, when he who serves is the master, when the pen- 
alty of industrial incolence is political impotence, only then can we 
begin to think of social justice as a possibility: and this conception 
that the workers shall solel guide the political superstructure of 
the society which their labour maintains is the common “dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ which so terrifies our middle-class ink-slingers. 

Messrs. Shaw, Wells, and Keynes need have no fear that the 
workers will make a mess of things. They have not done so yet, when 


h 


they have no sense of ownership or personal interest: on the contrary, | 


time and again thrcughout all industry the hireling workers have 
pulled the salariat’s chestnuts out of the fire. The man on the job 


has a better chance to see all the details than the other fellow; which 


explains why most inventions and organisational improvements 
derive originally from the workshops. One becomes wearied of the 
tacit assumption of the middle-class publicists that the artisan class 
needs the guidance znd control of first-class bourgeois brains. ‘This 
characteristic over-evaluation of mental activity went out of fashion 
among the industrialits with the spread of working-class compulsory 
education. One hears now of B.Sc. men in industrial offices at 60s. 
per week: at that, too, examination standards are higher, and some 
failed competitors may. be of better quality than many who passed 
thirty years ago; and these failed men are kicking about somewhere, 
along with the many who go about with stuff in their heads because 
they like it, and never dream: that it 1s education and important. 


In their spare time the workers have built Co-operative move~’ 


ments, Trades Unicns, Political Parties, Labour Colleges; out of 
the ranks they have come to operate these things; successfully, on 
the whole; there are many more with the capacity remaining | in the 
‘ranks: how many more, no one can guess. 
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One looks about for an excuse for the three bourgeois writers. 
There may be some lingering idea in their heads that the pen is 


mightier than the sword. All that stuff has to be debunked now. 
Literacy is, after all, not so very important. The difference between 


' the literate man and the illiterate is mainly ore of training, of mental 


— 
+ 


equipment, not of mental ower. That is where the middle-class 
writers go wrong: for hithertą the middle-class has on the whole 
been articulate, the workers silent, and this silence’ has been care- 
lessly regarded as stupidity. Out of the silence stray voices have 
arisen: Tressall, London, O’Casey, Lawrer.ce: and others yet will 
come bringing new tidings to the world. 


Il 


Socialism and Social Classes 
By André Philip 
(Translated from “ Esprit,’ February 1934, oy Winifred Holmes) 


OCIALIST thought is in the midst of a crisis. The difficult 

situation of the International, the caving-in of social-democracy, 
the recoil of Spanish socialism, the revolt in Frarce of the neo- 
socialists, have weakened its prestige and contracted its sphere of 
action. Besides, more serious still, among the masses and even its 
most faithful adherents, there is a dull discontent, a confused sense 
that the party has remained static in a changing world, repeating 
old dogmas which are out of touch with reality and powerless to 


-golve the problems of the world to-day. 


It is to this mass discouragement and scepticism, far more dan- 
gerous to socialism than any passing checks, that de Man’s plan, 
recently adopted by the Belgian Labour Party, spezks. This is the 
first manifestation of an everywhere needed redress, the first ex- 
pression of new, precise, immediately realisable lines to follow, 
capable of winning the people’s adherence and rousing their en- 
thusiasm. 

In this article I will attempt to show where socialist doctrine 


' actually stands, what new element the revolt of the middle-classes 


introduces, and how the latter may be drawn to socialism without 
weakening the vitality of its ideal. 
What is working-class socialist theory? As this class was the 


first to protest against mcdern capitalism, the characteristics of 


proletarian socialism must be examined first. 

Broadly speaking, working-class history under capitalism may 
be analysed in three stages: class instinct; individual strife, com- 
bined or corporate within the framework of capitalism; and last, 
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class-conscience,* where labour revolt is expanded into socialist claims. 
These are not necessary stages through which oppressed classes 

in all countries must pass, but rather three psychological attitudes 
always present in the working-class movement, which have come to @ 
the front successively in our social history. 

rst. . Class instinct. In Beyond Marxism, Henri de Man has 
shown that the prirnitive workers’ protest was not the automatic 
product of physical wretchedntss, but the result of psychological 
tension between tracitional needs and their insufhcient gratification 
under new economics. Those who preserved medieval habits and 
values were the first to revolt as they felt the new conditions most 
acutely. It is therefore easy to understand how the form and precise 
object of these first demands show a reactionary chazacter, e.g., 
to preserve acquired rights, to oppose innovations which would 
revolutionise industry, afid to protect ancient forms of production < *- 
which, while leaving little opening for initiative and invention, yet 
guarantee a minimum of security to all. Thus English labourers in 
-the XVIIIth century demanded the continuance of medieval 
regulations, and all over Europe strikes multiplied, in which the 
workers burnt factories and destroyed the machines which threw 
them out of work. To-day, in India, Tagore preaches a crusade 
against the machine, and in the spinning-wheel Gandhi sees an 
efficacious remedy for the economic evils of his country. 

At this stage, labour’s protest has a highly spiritual character. 
It is in the namie of che liberty and dignity of the labou-er that the 
fight is carried on. But in the light of the realities of economic 
life it is shown to be mystical and irrational. Appealirg to mass- 
sentiment, it expresses itself in Utopian ideals of an impossible “4 
return to the equality and simplicity of primitive closed industries. 

2nd. The nineteenth century hatched numerous doctrines aimed 
at suppressing the privileges or monopolies inherited from. the old 
order, which still obstruct the smooth working of liberal economy. 
Whether it concerns the sharing of profits—Michel Ckevalier’s 
solution—Saint-Simcon’s suppression of inherited riches, or the 
one-school idea actually discussed in France, the principle—the 
very core of radical doctrine—is the same: i.e., equality of oppor- 
tunity. It was through this democratisation and generalisation of 
capital that, about 1848, co-operative societies of production, with 
workers in collaboration, tried to attain the ideal which escaped 
their individual efforts more and more. 

Different in form, but of the same inspiration is the corporate- 


* Translators Note—I have deliberately avoided the literal translation of 
conscience de la classe—cla3s consciousness—in this connection, as it has z narrower . 
implication in current speech. Here the phrase is used to suggest an almost religious 
attitude towards class: a sense of responsibility that is not implicit at all in “class 
consciousness.” 
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effort of the worker to free himself within the framewcrk of capitalism. 
Original British trades-unicnism and modern conservative unionism 
of the American Federation of Labour, give the best examples. 
Here, though the worker ro longer seeks to be a Master-man, he 
does not consider himself only as wage-earner. Rather, he is a 
merchant trading his goods in the same way as other merchants. 

_ Demanding the highest possible returns from his product, he tries 
to reduce stock, afid launches a restractive policy, referving a limited 
occupation to a minority. This policy rigorously excludes workers 
of another generation (reg:rictions in number of apprentices), of 
another locality or nationality (opposition to foreign immigration), 
of another calling (conflict:ng demarcations between qualified and 
non-qualified). This conservative syndicalism leads to violent 
quarrels with the emplovers, but they, are the struggles of 

-two business men each affirming his right of ownership; one on 
account of his job, the other of his concern. 

3rd. The third stage, class conscience, is zltogether different. The 
whole working class, irrespective of localities, professions, nations 
or races is united by a sense of profound solidarity and considers 
itself as wage-earner, not dealer, rising up against capitalism instead 
of making a place for itself in it, and defying its fundamental prin- 
ples. We find a first outline of this class conscience in the syndicalist 
movement when, rejecting the whole trading conception of labour, 
it claims for all wage-earners a level of conditions and work inde- 
pendent of the status of each concern. It is already in action.when 
social legislation establishes for all workers certain standards of 
hygiene, security, hours of work, and imposes these conditions on 

“all businesses regardless of their respective financial positions. It is 
still more apparent in the struggles over wages. On the whole, 
employers tend to make wages vary according to their business | 
takings, thereby affirming that work is a factor in production, wages 
an element of net cost. Tke Union, by fixing salaries on a general 
basis, proclaims that work, as an expression of human personality, 
has always the right to a minimum remuneration. Businesses which 
cannot ensure this must Cisappear. It is for industry to organise 
itself for the service of mar; not man to lower his standard of living 
to save private enterprises. 

The right to a minimum salary sufficient for family life is not 
limited to the worker of one town, of one trade, or even to the worker 
as such: it is the right of wan, provided he works. Class conscience 
-is therefore universalist. Further, the principle of private property 
is denied; businesses are not considered as ends in themselves but 
strictly as social functions. National industry has for aim, not 
profit-making, but the creztion of an environment in which human 
liberties can flourish freely. , 
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It is now possible for us to discover the chief characteristics of 
contemporary socialism. 

(1). Socialism is a modality of working-class action, born of the 
workers’ struggle for freedom, and not the outcome of Utopian » 
dreams or the paper theories of intellectuals, It has nothing to do 
with schemes of socialisation imposed from above. So-called state 
socialism is a contradiction in terms 

(2). Socialism’ does not endorse all aspects of l@bour’s action. It 
criticises some of them and makes a choice. What choice does it 
make and in the name of what? ; 

First, contrary to the reactionary class, sozialism accepts modern 
technical advance ard welcomes scientific progress. The socialisa- 
tion of industry aims at the greatest development of productive 
forces and at assuring.to the masses an increasing share in the 
resulting benefits. In the same way socialism—here is the greatest « 
contribution of Marxism-—-means to advance to a lucid and objective 
analysis of economic reality, and not to indicate its programme pre- 
cisely until after the concrete realisations possible within a given time. 

It also affirms the error and inadequacy of all tentative ameliora- 
tions of labour’s condition within the radius of capitalism and in 
the acceptance of its principles. l 

Socialism is a choice; in the name of what principle does it choose? 
Why does it give prz-eminence to class conscience over all labour’s 
other aspirations? 

It is in the name of a moral, rational and universal ideal which 
overlaps the interests of the workers themselves. Labour does not 
become conscious of its responsibilities or Eistoric mission until it 
understands that to escape a situation unwcrthy of mankind, mah’ - 
must, according to Marx, “represent in a given situation the general 
interest specific to a given moment.” The worker becomes revolu- 
tionary when his protest grows to universality in the afirmazion that 
every man, because ke is a man—on the sole condition that through 
his work he participates in the general effart—has a right to the 
most favourable concitions in which to develop his personality, and 
an equal share in the determination of the lot of all. 

So far we have orly spoken of the working-class; in fact, there 
seemed, up to a few years ago, no other socialism but a proletarian 
one. Post-war statist.cs have proved this premise to be false. Not 
only are the middle-classes maintaining their position, but they are 
increasing in numbzrs while the working-class decreases, The 
statistics supplied by the “Committee on Social Trends” for the- ^% 
U.S.A. are significanz. From 1900 to 1930, in the whole productive 
population, the proportion devoted to agriculture has fallen from 
30 per cent. to 21 per cent.: that to industry has risen from 22 per 
ceht. to 28.6 per cert.: while that engaged in trade and transport 
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‘hig increased from 9.1 per cent. to 20.7 per cent.: office work has 
risen from 1.7 per cent. to 3.2 per cent. These last two groups have 
increased the most rapidly, and in 1930 constitute the chief 
professional element (29.1 per cent.) But this tendency is still more 
marked in the evolution of the last ten years. In manufactures the 
number of workmen has falen from 9,000,000 in 1920 to 6,600,000 
in 1930: in railways from 2.00p,000 to 1,278,000, 

This is a seriots new phenomenon. Modern rationalisation, in 
separating the preparation oZ work from its execution, and in making 
it more and more automatic, progressively disrupts the working- 
class and creates new classes of office-workers devoted to the study 
and service of distribution. Just as the mechanical tool substituted the 
workman for the ancient craftsman, so to-day the automatic machine 
replaces the workman by the unemployed, or by the clerk or salesman. 

~ The working-class, enfeebled by this cxisis, plays a far less im- 
portant part politically than before, and is on the defensive—in 
places effaced. It is the new revolutionary middle-class which is 
responsible for the recent political and social upheavals, particularly 
in Germany. Under these conditions socialism can no longer be 
purely proletarian. To succzed it will have to attract to itself the 
other non-capitalist elements of the population and adapt itself to 
that end. What exactly are these middle-classes it. must win over? 
They fall into three groups according to whether they assist in the 
keeping-back, the expansion, or the downfall of capitalism. 

Among those who delay its evolution is the class referred to by 
Marx, which still constitutes the social backbone of France: artisans, 
small shopkeepers, small farmers. These represent a pre-capitalist 

~e¢onomic state and are threatened more and more by contemporary 
rationalisation. The small shopkeeper in particular, overwhelmed 
with taxes which he cannot pass on to the customer, having neither 
the technical knowledge nor necessary turn-over, is gradually ruined 
and eliminated by large shops, and firms with multiple branches. 
Farmers, seriously affected by the depression as they produce for the 
market, find themselves inczeasingly in competition with overseas 
countries which have been able to reduce cost of production by 
means of modern mechanisation. Shopkeepers and farmers then, 
threatened with destitution, are among the most discontented of 
the social elements. They seethe with revolt, but not knowing how 
to express it, protest against modern finance, big business and 
agriculture on the grand scale, and demand State intervention on 
behalf of the small men: at the same time they grudge Union workers 
and State officials the relative stability of their incomes. ‘They refuse 
to admit they have become proletarians through econemic evolution, 
and the nearer they approach the working-class in | condition, mie 
more violently they react against it. 
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Another category nas developed through capitalism—that which 
includes industrial high technicians, officials and clerks. The first, 
preoccupied with intensive productivity, often go over to socialism 
when they realise it is impossible to organise. production scientifi- 
cally under the present economic system. And officials, used to 
public service on a low wage-scale, desiring to. become more in- 
dependent and to wield more poweyg, form syndicates and make 
common cause with labour. . ° 

Clerks are a more complex problem. Their uninterestirg work, 
their subordinate, pcsition, their famine-line salaries, often below 
those of qualified workmen, should draw them to the working-class. 


But there again, the clerk often sees only degradation in such a` 


union; he stiffens in ais dignity, multiplies the outward signs which 


relate him to the lower middle-class and, while abusing high finance, © 


turns his back on organised labour. 


Finally there is a third category of an intermediate class—or rather 


a chaos of contradictory and uncertain factors which may be ranged 
under the general. heading of the “break-up of capitalism.” 

First come the prcducts of the economic crisis—the unemployed, 
who constitute in some countries, notably Germany, a new autono- 
mous social class. The unemployed, cut off from his trade, drifts 
away from the Union man still at work, who is managing as well as 
he can to keep up Lis standard of living. A real antagonism even 
springs up between zhe unemployed seeking a job at all costs, and 
the workman desperetely defending his position. Certain elements of 
the community of o1t-of-works, incapable of creative initiative by 
themselves, are potentially useful to any extreme movement—left 
or right. 

From this survey of the diferent middle-class categories we can 
obtain some general pointers. 

1. The middle-class, as far as it consists of small tradesmen, 
farmers, employees end intellectuals, is to-day anti-capitalist. Every 
strong socialist movement against big business and finance, in 
pursuit of the nationalisation of banks, transport, power, light, 
large shops, wins its allegiance. 

2. ‘This revolt is, however, irrational and reactionary. Wishing 
to safeguard processes and types of production now out o= date, it 
clings to an individwalism daily more ineffectual and dangerous in 
the march of industry. Moreover it depends on the State for reform. 
For instance, the tradesman who recoils from professional grouping 
demands State intervention for the suppression of “cut price” shops, 
and the taxation of c-operative societies; the farmer, who obstinately 
refuses to consider the joining-up of small holdings and the use of 
modern methods of agriculture, considers that the State should 
employ revenue to zeep up the price of wheat artificially. In this 
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attitude lies the most serious element of this unrest. Unwilling to 
co-operate and help each other, the middle-classes wait for a Messiah 
in the form of the dictator of a sovereign State. 

‘What must socialism’s ettitude be towards these classes? There 
are certain points on which it must not give way at any price. 

(a) Socialism will never abandon universal humanism, and though 
it may have to submit to aesystem of national closed economy 
provisionally, it can never accept it.*Though the nation is the sphere 
of its action, socialism is essentially international and must never 
use the State as a motive force. Its final aim isea universal com- 
munity of workers. 

(b) Socialism, as the autonomous actior. of the working-class, 
must be stretched to include to-day all other anti-capitalist classes, 

nd must educate the pass:ve bourgeoisie te be capable of the same 
Bs: of creative organisacion. This is t&e only safeguard against 
fascism. 

(c) Socialism must not have its spiritual ideals, or class consctence, 
koo by desire for profit, but must raise zhe middle-classes who 

e still at the primitive stege of class instinct to its own standpoint. 
We will now change our original definition of socialism by saying 
that it is “the action of the anti-capitalist classes, inspired by the 
universal humanist ideal of democracy, te establish through the 
driving-force of labour and the agency of its co-operative and 
political institutions, a collective direction of 3nance and the socialisa- 
tion of industry.” 

Such are the points on which socialism must stand firm. There 
are others which admit of certain concessions. Let us see in what 
form and under what conditions they may be granted. 

Besides its revolutionary action, socialism has always defended 
the immediate interests or the working-class and sought to better 
its material and social stetus. This accounts for the solidarity of 
labour, but at times it reises difficulties cf doctrine and internal 
conflicts between various >rofessional groups. Normally, socialism, 
wishing to attract the middle-classes to itself, also makes efforts of 
the same kind on their behalf. 

But while the middle-class will make common cause with the 
socialists in their attempt to change the structure of economic life 
and to nationalise great industrial and financial monopolies, it 
opposes them almost mili-antly in newspaper discussions upon the 
division of actual wealth ard the distribution’ of taxes. A revolutionary 
ideal might be capable of uniting the anti-capitalist mass, while a 
reform movement would diszolve tt and hand it over to its enemies. 

Here Henri de Man’s and the Belgian Labour Party’s plan pro- 
vides us with a salutary lesson. I shall not attempt to analyse, it 
here, but will merely state the new ideas which show it to be far 
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ahead of the programme of action and fiscal reform prematurely 
adopted by the Social Federation of Independent Workers. 

De Man deliberately shelves the problems of the distrikution of 
money, which have been treated up till now as of the greatest import- 
ance; i.e., protecting wages, keeping-up agricultural prices, oppos- 
ing deflation, mainteining social insurances. It is even too late to 
realise a fiscal reform, as its only effect would be to re-distribute 
taxes, thereby raising new protests and exciting ffesh hatreds. 

Socialism’s worst danger i is to be reduced to a defensive attitude, 
and to become a €orservative party against which a coalition of the 
discontented would turn. It must not even defend democracy or 
anti-fascist action, kut must attack. Choosing a strategic position 
it must start the offensive itself. ‘Thus distributive reforrns must be 
put aside and concentration take place upon (radical) changes i 
structure. For instamce, % bloc of all the anti-capitalist elemen 
might set about tryirg to carry out a comprehensive programme of 
nationalisation which would immediately affect banks, insurance 
companies, means oi transport—land, sea and air—big enterprise 
supplying raw mater-.als, oil, etc., large shops, and in perticular y 
industries which hzve become monopolies wielding economic, 
social and political.power. 

Such a programme calls for two remarks. 

I. It is not an ent:rely socialistic plan, but a temporary measure 
capable of lasting some time. Economic history teaches us that social 
transformations are made by additions rather than by substitutions. 
Modern capitalism implies systems inherited from former systems 
and with masters in control. In the same way socialism will maintain 
certain old forms (small farming, retail trade, craftsmen of all 
sorts) modified but strengthened by co-operation. A collective 
section and different >rivate sections of various economic forms will 
exist together. The essential point is that all sections are transformed 
in spirit. Controlling production, the people will be able to prevent 
- the accumulation of too much capital among the private sections, 
by price regulatione which disarm competition, by legislation 
against undue profits, by heavy taxation of inheritance. 

Through its bank policy, on the other hand, it will be able to 
assist ordinary businesses under its control. Private property will 
remain, but imbedded in collective life subject to regulations which 
will, in a new form, revive medieval rules of just price and wage. 

II. ‘This plan must not be used merely as an electoral platform, a 
list of reforms to be progressively realised, but as an individuel whole . 
to be accepted or rejected in its entirety. Every detailed reform’ 
which does not at onze give the people the control of money, both 
saving and spending, should be checked immediately as it can only 
augment the economi: crisis. 


Prelude to an Ode for Barnum 


O to the tented ground where showmen come 
On festive eve I wandered dismally, 
Saw rusty-coated barker with a drum, 
And heard the dreary burden of his cry. 
‘Then under canvas flap that hid the sky, 
But let the wind’s four little brothers in, . 
I gap’t at freaks and monsters strange as sin. 


The Human Seal who balanc’t on his nose * 
A paper spill and juzgled ball and stick: 

The Tatoo’d Lady with too little clotres: 

The Spotted Lady sure to make you sick: 

The Indiarubber Man whose only trick 

Was pulling up the skin from’s pimply chest; 
And La Belle Eve, Liss Blackpocl, fully drest. 


l 
The stench of shawls and dirty bodies round, 
The stale tobacco and the blue thick air, 
The spittle-slippery puddles on the ground, 
Conspired to fill my belly with despair. 
So staggering out ard round I knew not where 
I came upon a sideshow and went in 
And gap’t at freaks and monsters strange as sin. 


The Grocer with his fingers chang’d to cheese; 
The Boxing Bishop with Short Talks to Men; 
The Politician’s barefac’t policies 
That bronco’d up and billowed down agen; 
The Bearded Bankez snarling in his den; 

` The Spotted Spaniard who three times a week 
Sells submarines and zeps to Turk and Greek. 


‘The Smallest Whiskey drinker on the Earth: 
The Tallest Bible-reader in Brazii; 

The only Nazi who has given birth 

To babies that saluted her with “Heil”; 

The Bankrupt Yankee who once bought the Hill 
Call’d Calvary: in transit both were broken, 

And there’s no cross or Christ in all Hoboken. 


The team of Fasting Men who sit upon 

A pile of loaves and die by dull degrees— 

This was perhaps the Greatest Piece of Fun— 
Tho’ four Protectors nearly bettered these 

Who, building Tariff-walls on bleeding knees, 
Stopt now and then to notice with a sigh 

Birds, bees, and clouds float taxless thro’ the sky. 
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The Greatest Thrill for half a Century 
Was where a young man knelt and laid him down 
For tank to crush, shell smash, and fire to play, 
Till there was nothing left save dust of bone. 
Then, at a given signal, with a gun 
Another lad with glory on his face 
Stept from the crowd and knelt in the same place. 
4 

So neat fhe action, and se humorous 
The slick performance, from the Golden Band 
That blar<d above the racket and the fuss 
To well-groomed Dutchman with fat jewel’d hand 
Who sold the Music, Tanks, and owned the land 
The Show was built on, I crept to the door 
And laught and laught until my eyes were sore. 

` JOHN HEWITT 


+ 
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Spring Gomes Suddenly 


OW, on the frozen town, where every sound 
Clangs cn an anvil; on the brazen town 
Where footst2ps beat 
Reverberantly down the midnight street, 
Spring comes suddenly down. 
Now, with changed and plaintive note, 
Whistles and factory horns give warning 
Of rain to come before the morning. 
Rain, soft as strands of silk unwinding, 
A curtain only to be pulled aside 
When evening falls, and shows the wide 
Pure fields of heaven suddenly grown 
Wistful and tremulous—and winter flown. 


The wedge o? sky between 
The campanile and the chimney stacks 
Holds in its epple-green 
All spring’s sweet bitterness: nor lacks 
The singing bird, the fiowering tree. 
There is a blackbird in the square, and the faint rose 
Of almond blossom by the gateway shows 
How spring may be 
Distilled, anc all her sweetness gathered up 
` Into one crystal cup. l 
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Baskets of flowers, high piled at the street corner, | 
Mark the swift chase 
_ That sees spring vanish in a leafy taicket 
And summer take ker place. 
The laughing daffodil’s inconsequence 
May not survive the tulip, lovely and grave, 
Nor the cold bloom. of lilac think 
She may outlast the early rose, or save 
Her modnshine fragrance, when the inebriate air 
Reels with the heady flavour of the pink. 
s FREDA C. BOND. 


HUBERT NICHOLSON 


Call 


ETNESS shone along the passing roofs; dexterous high- 

lights monotonously plaited the metals. A damp dawn. 
Christ’s blood streamed out of the firmament. The Rev. Joseph 
Harbinger blundered to a seat in the dining-car and read the break- 
fast menu. 

A damp day it was gcing to be. Was that rheumatism in the 
left ankle? Hastily he put it out of mind—ardently banishing un- 
suitable thoughts. Cramp, no doubt, from all-night travelling. 
The feet of a man whom God has called are beautiful upon the 
mountains. 
= Grapefruit: an ascetic tang but connected somehow with American 
films. He hesitated. 

Everything to-day woud taste of greetness. Every act of choice, 
even of foods, swung into the light of the Eternal on such a day. 
An idea for a sermon in that. O give me Samuel's heart. It would 
have done for the Induction Service, if his sermon for the Induction 
Service had not been already written. Never mind, there was also 
the Welcome Meeting, and then the two Inaugural Sunday Services. 
Mr. Harbinger drew out a small notebook and wrote in it, ‘Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

A pang in the belly and no sign of a steward. The clergyman 
sagged back in his corner. Let the train bear him on, bear him 
mechanically to the village where the godly were unshepherded, 
and whence God had emitted his joyous not unprofitable call. 

The train carried him through wild country. It slipped back 
thirty years between a pair of signals, and dropped him in a moonlit 
watermeadow. A youth, well-nourished and hollow-eyed, walks in 
useless spirals. God and Darwin wrestle on the matted shadows of 
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the willow boughs. His soul, the prize, is hung precariously on a 
willow and he woncers every instant whether it will fall with a 
soundless splash into the river and drag him after it. 

The sky is peopled with unfallen angels, the treetops with un- 
risen apes. Whence came reason if not from God himself? God’s 
gifts are ladders for the soul to climb back to God. This ladder 
leads me to a paradise of gibbons, mpnkeys-up-sticks, a mechanic 
‘principle behind them. Could a god so mock his servant? 

It refought itself, but without agitation. The excitement was a 
memory, a ratherytasty memory, but a scarcely credible one. The 
old clergyman was proud to carry interred in his flesh the mortal 
remains of a young man whose doubts were as foolish as earnest. 

Nowadays, nobody even talked of such things. Young men from 
the Bible Class brought the Rev. Joseph Harbinger more strictly 
personal problems. It was years since one of them mentioned 
science, scepticism, or Robert Blatchford. 

Science itself has settled the matter by its unconditional surrender 
to God, thought Mr. Harbinger, fumbling for his notebook again. 

How did it all endi he pondered. He shut his eyes and returned 
to the willows. The river glided, menacing and silent. God and 
Darwin writhed on tne grass. A soul suspended quivered on the 
topmost twig. The moon seemed to sicken. Dawn with a sword 
hacked flesh from tke ribs of the firmament. Consummatum est. 
‘That was when it ended. How did it end? 

He remembered with a shock. If the Adversaries had fought it 
out unaided, the river or Darwin might have won. But something 
happened; new facts came into the calculation. The great theatrical 
dawn put something into his head. The meadow became a supernal 
stage; himself the tragic hero of his conflict. God was testing him 
with the approved tests for prophets; and God must triumph. So 
much the young man saw in a visionary flash. 

God did triumph. Doubts dissolved in the silent river. Darwin 
dwindled. God grew immense, the sky was flushed with his blood. 
The soul of Joseph Harbinger leapt down from the tree, re-entered 
its house of clay and closed the shutters. Joseph saw clearly by the 
lux beata, a light of God-given self-consciousness which never 
afterwards left him. It shone thenceforward, a continual limelight 

in his brain. 

'  Dawn—he opened his eyes—was now swamped in rainstorms. The 
train crossed at great speed a discoloured plain resembling a land- 
scape ‘on the moon. 

The steward was epproaching far off in the corridor but the © 
clergyman closed his eves and went into the past again, by a different 
door this time. The ritual feel of acts done before, events lived 
twite, hung over his cream with a heavy tragic power. To g small 
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boy, how exciting and disturbing to be told that the nightingale 
has something to say, that it is confessing to the rose! He lay on 
a stretcher. A bird fluttered under the becclothes, an imprisoned 
terror. He proposed marriage to a man in white flannels. T'he 
cricketer opened his mouth; a nightingale flew out. In the early 
hours of the morning he, a grown man, was climbing up the wet 
stone steps of the women's public lavatories in the centre of the 
city. Iron railings, padlocked gates and overheat! a T-square of 
sky obscured by the yellow haze of street lights. He had descended, 
of course, to discover what the rose retorted. He was indignantly 
afraid that the police whistle, sounding shnilly, was dispelling that 
secret from his memory. He clambered ovez the railings with great 
care. “What have you done?” asked the policeman. He replied 
loftily: “Nothing that a policeman could understand.” He knew 
he did not know what he had been dotng. “Which side did the 
Devil fight on?” whispered the policeman with a leer. He was 
puzzled by this question. 

The white apparition cf the steward had reached him by the 
time he opened his eyes. He imagined that he was blushing with 
guilt and chagrin. “Grapefruit, coffee, fish, roll and butter, toast, 
marmalade.” Between the lines of a menu, as every clergyman 
knows, apocalypse might be written, but he read only that God’s 
day was tainted. Why so senseless, so unsuitable a dream—in such 
execrable taste? He wanted to weep with vexation. 

Rain stippled the glass. The day set in wet. My ankle will be bad 
before nightfall, he said to himself dejectedly. 


MAX PLOWMAN 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


HATS in a name?” Much; for a rose by any other name 
might be “Hugh Dickson”;o and even the tolerant per- 
suasiveness of Pfofersor Claude’ Colleer Abbott* ‘cannot constrain 
us to the belief that Dixon is a rose. And “Hopkins”? ‘What a 
name to fill the speaking trump of future fame!’’—though hops are 
sweet and have an English scent. But “Gerard” speaks the quality, 
it has the right gentleness and resistance; and ‘“‘Manley’”—yes, 
that’s the man, for Manley did as manly was. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins is essentially the poet of manhood: he it was who made 
Tom, Dick and Har-y intmortal; though it will take Tor a long 
time to recognise his own garland. 

“I could wish” (said Hopkins, writing to his friend, Canon R. W. 
Dixon about the professorship of poetry at Oxford in 1886) “‘you had 
been elected to that Chair. But ‘life is a short blanket’—profoundest 
of homely sayings: great gifts and great opportunities are more than life 
spares to one man. It is much if we get something, a spell, an innings at 
all. See how the great conquerors were cut short, Alexander, Caesar, 
just seen. Above all, Christ our Lord: his career was cut short and, 
whereas he would heve wished to succeed by success—for it is insane 
to lay yourself out zor failure, prudence is the first of the cardinal 
virtues, and he was the most prudent of men—nevertheless he was 
doomed to succeed by failure; his plans were baffled, his hopes dashed, 
and his work was done by being broken off undone. However much he 

- understood all this, ke found it an intolerable grief to submit to it. He 
left the example: it is very strengthening, but except in that sense it is 
not consoling.” 


Hopkins is here writing his own autobiography, unconsciously, 
though with the sense that the servant is not greater than his lord. 
For his life was a short blanket: his plans were baffled, his hopes 
dashed, his work done by being broken off undone; and he found it 
an intolerable grief to submit to it. Yet, after forty years of complete 
obscurity, he emerged as perhaps the most germinal force among 
all the Victorian poets. 

His secret is to be discovered in the structure of his verse. Take 
a characteristic line o7 Swinburne’s: “When the hounds of spring 
are on winter’s traces,” and compare it with Hopkins’: ‘Sweet 
fire the sire of muse, my soul needs this,” and you are in possession 


ee 
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of the secret. Which indeed is no secret now: he reveals it openly 
in one of these letters to his friend Bridges: 
“I may say that my apparent licences are counterbalanced, and more, 
by my strictness, In fact all English verse, except Milton’s, almost, 
offends me as ‘licentious.” Remember this.” 


‘Licentious’ is a strong word that needs the inverted commas and 
the qualifying ‘almost’ to cortvey Hopkins’ meaning; but the man 
who finds most English verse ‘licentious’ will be'a poet of severe 
austerity. It'is a chilly air he breathes: one that will test poetry’s 
power of endurance; indeed, beyond Hopkins the*icy rigors will be 
such that poetry cannot live. 

He was the mortal enemy of the easy, flowing, pliant rhythms 
that reveal, as they become, the sensuous poet. Yet, as Professor 
Abbott points out, in his finely discerning introduction to the 
letters to Bridges, it is as a poet of the Senses that Hopkins most 
| often shows his genius: 

“Bird seng, cloud-scapes, and those brigh: boroughs the stars are 
his particular delight. His truly inward descriptions have a country 
flavour, and the flush and bloom that means life. They are breathed 
on and warm... . With this joy in earth and her creatures it is natural 
that a delight in man and his beauty, both of body and mind, should 
go hand in hand.” | 


He was an ascetic by religious conviction, but by nature one who 
lived most acutely through his senses. No mystic: the deprivation of 
experience he suffered by becoming a Jesuit in early life prevented 
him from beinz that. Next to the adored Milton who endured 
a like cleavage of spirit and flesh, he seems to have loved Whitman, 
of whom in 1382 (when Whitman was critically held to be a 
poeticising clod-hopper) he says: . 

“T always knew in my heart Walt Whitman’s mind to be more like 
my own than any other man’s living. As he is a very great scoundrel, 
this is not a pleasant confession. And this maxes me the more desirous 
to read him and the more determined that I will not.” 


The prejudice is plain: Whitman was no more a scoundrel than Jesus 
was a prudent man. But the conflict is clear: the style of life is 
deliberately chosen in opposition to the nature of the man. And the 
style is the man. But so also is the matter. What if these are anti- 
thetical? There will be conflict, and if the antagonistic principles are 
strong, there will be agony, pained utterance, even contortion. 
These are the characteristics of Hopkins’ poetry. The miracle is 
that the poetry, mangled and contorted, survives. But for an intensity 
of natural endowment amounting to genius, this poet would have 
trampled and pounded his native inspirations to dust: his lyrical 
explanation of the sonnet “Tom’s Garland,” compared with the 
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tortured thing itself, shows how it was sometimes done. As it is, his 
poetry appears like the bruised and <wisted stem of a vine forcing 
its way through prison bars to break in tenderest foliage. Cardinal 
Newman told Hopkins that the Jesu:t discipline would ‘bring him 
to heaven.’ He was wrong: it brought him to hell. Yet we remember 
it was written of another that he descended into hell; and when 
a man goes to hell sacrificially he a enfranchisement of other 
spirits than his own. : 

Hopkins lived and died long belo the Great War; but he was 
killed in a war of.which that War was the expression in the body 
politic. He was a volunteer in that noble army which sees Evil 
as a thing to be resisted and fought continuously. And once he had 
enlisted, being a poet by nature, he lived and died in front-line 
trenches. His lite reminds me powerzully of a certain curate who, 
as an Intelligence Officer,ewas given a roving commission in 1916, 
and with it freedom to lie under the enemy wire night after night ` 
in order to obtain, dead or alive, means of identification. Single- 
handed, this devoted man probably accounted for a greater number 
of the enemy than fell to the bag of any other soldier; but in the end, 
rumour said that his mind gave way. And this—if you think in human 
terms—was truest to likelihood if not to fact. 

“Honour,” said Hopkins, “is flashed off exploit.” The honours 
of the late War do not truly belong to Mr. Lloyd George, but to 
Rupert Brooke and Sorley and Edwarc. Thomas and Wilfred Owen, 
and the unknown curate who now perhaps lies in Westminster 
Abbey, at peace with both religion and society. And the exploit from 
which honour flashes off on Hopkins was the attempt to achieve 
in his own person an ideal reconciliation of the claims of virtue - 
and of art in an age when virtue was sterile and art godless. He 
failed. Manifestly he died virtue’s martyr. The Catholic Church 
must glean what satisfaction it can from the study of his life and 
death; and we wish it joy in any attempt. But we too are deprived 
of complacency when we look back on the Victorian era which 
carved religion into a Sunday joint for industrial profiteers. We see 
it as an age that annulled Hopkins, but admired and honoured many 
versifiers who made of art a tawdry mask for social corruption: 
the age in which the slump in virtue, now so great, really set in. 

By virtue, I do not mean moral jadgment; but simply that 
quality of manhood and womanhood waich at its highest is religion. 
Moral judgment was and is as active as ever, though its jurisdiction 
has now extended to intellectual and esthetic taboos in place of 
the old physical ones. But virtue in the sense of personal integrity 
—~of life lived according to ethical principle, of an objective sense 
of ideal man, of what used to be known simply as ““uprightness”— 
this quality (owing to the greater intensity of the modern fight 
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for wealth) has, I think, suffered diminution even within the space 
of a lifetime. The great slump set in with the influx of Victorian 
prosperity. It synchronised also with the discouraging discovery 
of our simian lineage; since when we have learnt so much of an 
unflattering nature about our complexes, reflexes and instinctive 
habits generally that we have come to regard curselves, not so much 
as the “miserable offenders”. of the Prayer Book, but as licensed 
exhibitors of those traits which belong to the speties homo sapiens. 
And, of course, if there are no “holy laws” to offend against, the 
possibility of offence is rgmoved. And if we do net go on all fours, 
it is rather out of habit than from obedience to any principle of 
“uprightness.”’ 

Virtue can only be desirable as it appeals to us by its own 
inherent beauty: it must be objective and is therefore admirable 
lonly in others. And up the ascending *ladder of desired virtue 
manhood climbs in the great personalities of history until the image 
of Perfect Manhood appears, not as a vain imfosit:on of the priestly 
mind, but as a logical necessity of the aspirinz spirit. Of necessity; 
for unless the object be ideal and for ever beyond our reach, it will 
become a possession, change its nature and turn into pride. If abso- 
lute virtue could become the possession of any (and none can desire 
less), then he would inevitably be the object of his own worship. 
And self-love simply isn’t good enough: it does not even beget 
the simple subjective virtue of uprightness. So it is that we need 
the re-assertion of a standard of values in which man will not be 
his own object. So it is that we rightly ascribe the modern decay 
of virtue to the loss of religion. So it is that we have, in our own 
way and in our own terms, to re-learn the recognition of God, 
i.e. to recognise God when we see him, and no longer believe that 
the reflection of our own faces is the.same thing. 

Pursuant of virtue was Gerard Manley Hopkins. Its pursuit 
was at once the glory and the tragedy of his noble life; for he was 
a poet. We do not solve the problem of his conflict by merely cancel- 
ling out virtue: the facile resolution which says thet all would have 
been well with the poet but for an obsessional religious delusion 
is in truth no resolution at all, for it merely cmits one side of the 
equation. Indeed, to make that reply is really to be guilty of the 
modern infidelity which creates the breach between art and virtue, 
life and morals, thought and emotion, tradition and experience, 
religion and politics. Hopkins’ rule of life was simplz, and ultimately 
it is the only rule of life worthy of any man. It was <o maintain: 

“That chastity of mind which seems to lie at the very heart and be the 
parent of all other good, the seeing at once what is best, the holding to 
that, and the not allowing anything else whatever <o be even heard 
pleading to the contrary.” 
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There speaks the human spirit once for all, even if we seem to 
detect too negative an emphasis. But in his pursuit of virtue, was 
Hopkins wrong when he claimed a priority for it over the practice 
of art? Ultimately, yes; but not, let us hasten to add, because 
virtue’s claim is not absolute, but because the idea that the claims 
of virtue and of art can be separated is basically false. Only 
inadequate forms of virtue and of art can create a necessity for choice. 
Hopkins suffered a crucifixion because he sought to reconcile in 
his own person the claims of life with a form of religion radically 
irreconcilable with life. The suicidal struggle to be at once Jesuit 
priest and man-and-nature-loving poet was foredoomed to failure 
simply because Jesuit priest represents something totally inadequate 
to the life of a great poet at this age af the world’s experience. 

Yet the failure of thig heroic exploit is greater than success inf 
that it represents the sacr#fice of one man for the life of the people. \ 
Hopkins’ life was written for our learning and admonition, for it 
embodied the conflict between the conscious and the unconscious 
aims of man and society, and was thus en epitome of the modern 
problem. The modern tension is expressed in him: he shows where | 
the stress occurs: what issues lie at zhe heart of the conflict. 

The whole virtue of his sacrifice is lcst to us if we merely see 
the problem in antithetical terms. It was because he was intrinsically 
a great poet that he sought—or perhaps one should rather say he 
unconsciously fought for—a reconciliation between the virtue that 
inheres in the best living and the social expression of that virtue, 
which is art. It is precisely because he was, in practice, unable to 
separate the vocations of religion and art (his genius itself being 
the cause) that he can teach us something we needs must learn if 
we are to make poetry expressive of the highest kind of life and save 
religion from being an instrument of death. 

Not for nothing was Hopkins the first to write a poem upon the 
Unemployed. Of high significance is his patriotic love of England, 
his loathing of industrialism and the filthy squalor it begot, his bold 
profession of sympathy with Communism. When he came, late 
in life, to understand the true social significance of art, it was in 
these terms, so reminiscent of Blake, that he expressed his demo- 
cratic faith and showed how far removed he was from sterile 
intellectualism: 

“By the bye, I say it deliberately and before God, I would have you 
and Canon Dixon and all true poets remember that fame, the being 
known, though in itself one of the most dangerous things to man, is 
nevertheless the true and appointec. air, element and setting of genius 
and its works. What are works of art for? To educate, to be standards.. 
Education is meant for the many; stancards are for public use. To 
produce, then, is of little use unless what we produce is known: if known, 
widely known, the wider known the better; for it is by being known it 
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works, it influences, it does its duty, it does good... . It is then even a 
patriotic duty to be active in producing poetry and to secure the fame 
and permanence of the work. Art and its fame do not really matter, 
spiritually they are nothing, virtue is the only good; but it is only by 
bringing in the Infinite that to a just judgment they can be made to , 
look infinitesimal, or small, or less than vastly great. And in this 

` ordinarv view of them, I apply to them—and it is the true rule for 
dealing with thgm—what Christ our Lord said of virtue: Let your light 
shine before men that they may se@ your good works (say, of art) and 
glorify yr. Father in heaven (that is, acknowledge that they have an 
absolute excellence in them, and are steps in a seale of infinite and 
inexhaustible excellence). 

In the light of Hopkins’ spiritual intensity, how preposterous, 
how worse than farcical do his superficial imitators appear! These 
paltry caricaturists of greatness, these disenchanted, detached, 
intellectualists have called passing attentien to themselves and their 
petulant trifling because, as a monkey may learn a trick, they have 
succeeded in mangling their verse structures into some sort of tech- 
nical imitation of Hopkins’ “sprung rhythm.” It beggars the mind 
to think how far they are from even seeing in what his greatness 
consists. What cceans of humility, hells of self-annihilation, conti- 
nents of discoverable sympathy with common humanity must they 
traverse before Hopkins’ world comes within their ken! As if the 
treasure of such a choice spirit—a true alchemist—could be picked 
up like a mechanic’s tool! Most aptly Professor Abbott comments: 
“Petty and superfluous beside it is that clever and rootless verse of 
our own day which apes the discovery of a kindred desolation.” 

Every line that Hopkins wrote, in his poetry and throughout these 
letters (which for style alone deserve to be placed among the English 
classics) was conditioned by an intense desire for spiritual perfection. 
This man, perfectly constituted by his divinely acute senses for the 
full experience of mortal life, thought it not robbery to deprive him- 
self of physical joy and its social discipline if by so doing he might 
appease a devouring, precocious hunger for spiritual perfection. 
The example of Christ himself, the lives of the saints, the history 
of the Church, the place of art in life, the laborious growth of human 
culture, enforce the conclusion that spiritual perfection is not a 
citadel that can be captured by direct assault. The attempt leaves 
too much out—whereof the inefficacy, the intellectual timidity and 
moral poverty of the modern Church offer us pathetic illustration. 
But to an age that has lost its power to imagine a spiritual perfection, 
the fierce asceticism and sublime capacity for devotion of this poet 
of “far wonder and heavenward flight come as a tonic reminder 
that art without virtue degenerates into muddy self-indulgence or 
gawdy exhibitionism, while life that does not seek dedication for its 
daily bread can never achieve heroic dimensions. : 


JACK COMMON 


The Diplomats How’s How 


EOPLE need, very desperately, now tc feel that they have some 
clue to the march of events. In fhe days whan religions were 
powerful that didn’t matter nearly so much. You lived the good life 
as well as you could, and were not cver-concerned about what the 
nations did. ‘There was truth in this ruleewhile it was understood 
mainly in a religious sense, supported by metaphysical sanctions, 
and worked out in a morality having more than temporal aims. 
But when it became necessary to interpret the theory of personal 
salvation secularly, thereewas a bad bout of bowdlerising. We still . 
suffer from this. Its effects have been very well studied in Kirby 
Page’s Individualism and Socialism*, from which I borrow a few 
valuable quotations. First Adam Smith: “The study of a man’s own 
advantage naturally or rather necessarily leads him to prefer that 
employment which is most advantageous to society.” Next, a 
clergyman, Malthus: “By making the passion of self-love beyond 
comparison stronger than the passion of benevolence, the more 
ignorant are led to pursue the general happiness, an end which 
they would have totally failed to attain if the moving principle of 
their conduct had been benevolence.” And finally, a statesman, 
Edmund Burke: “We should be filled with thankfulness to the benign 
and wise Disposer of all things, who obliges men, whether they 
will or not, in pursuing their own selfish interests, to connect the 
general good with their own individual success.” Under these 
slogans a whole epoch marched on m blind egotism until it piled 
up on the reefs of the Great War. | 
Of course for some time the courter-assertion of socialism had 
been gathering weight. Here and there the ranks of self-interest 
developed a rudimentary social conscience, and also of course, 
there was the growth of that valuable paradox, “collective self- 
interest,” in the working-class organisations. Yet despite these, self- 
love, in the general mind, still paid indubitably. Until the war. Not 
that the war finally opened overyone’s eyes; it merely shocked them 
into considering that perhaps it might be worth while taking a peep. 
They were unaccustomed to the practice, you see, and few could 
manage more than one terrified blink. Mainly what they saw then 
was that war was horrible, and that the next one on the same scale 
might overwhelm civilisation. There was for a time much rustling of 
the pages of the great social realists. From them they learnt that 
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war had beer going on all the time in an economic form, and would 
now increasingly flare up in violence until such time as the victory 
of the one classless class and its “collective self-interest” brought 
peace in all departments of a world once ridden by self-love. This 
was altogether too much for the children of one blink. They were 
prepared to consider only those manifestations of their self-interest 
creed which took a military farm. Hence the years since 1918 have 
been coloured with a general sensitivity to rumours of war. 

Undoubtedly this has rendered the art of diplomacy difficult. It 
has produced the unparalleled spectacle of strong nations like France 
and Russia pathetically peddling round Europe, forever tying up 
pacts; and weak ones, Germany and Hungary, cheerfully rattling 
their sabres and threatening to spill the beans. War has become 
the scourge of the powerful, the sustenance of the weak, provided it 
isn’t fought. In Italy, it is the substitute før a policy; in Germany it 
is very nearly the substitute for a religion. De2per than that, every- 
where it is the only allayer of self-love alternative to socialism. 
And so far, one might add, not a very feasible one for powerful 
nations such as Britain and U.S.A. 

To all this there is one great exception, Japan. Japan missed the 
experience of the Great War. So there lives on in her, the imperialism 
popular in pre-war Berlin. In the last few weeks we have seen increases 
in the military budgets of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., obviously 
inspired by the fear of Japanese expansion; and an exhortation from 
General Smuts urging that Britain and America get together for 
the purpose of overawing Japan. According to him the world’s cockpit 
is now the Pacific. Japan too must have her bitter lesson. She pursues 
her self-interest as a nation and it is mot to the general good. 

Thus we get this picture of a world possibly both post- and pre- 
war. Two great democracies, Britain and America, both busy 
experimenting in internal changes; one communist state, Russia, 
also preoccupied internally, though more consciously and inten- 
sively; France policing Europe in the interests of the status quo; 
Germany and Italy desperately staking everything on a furious 
nationalism: headed by a dictator-caesar; and one pre-war imperialism. 
All these nations despite their separate cultures, religions, and self- 
interests are members of one mechanical organisation; they are 
linked one to another and each to all by tke western machine- 
technique which constantly negates their cultures and is inexplicable 
to their religions. They are a chain-gang. Let one fall, and the 
others must halt. This imposes a fearful amount of responsibility on 
people who have been brought up in the traditicn of ‘‘Self-love is the 
general good.” Either that tradition must be negated or there is war. 
That is why the only social philosophy we Lave is derived from 
socialism, the creed of “collective self-interest.” And why the 
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huge federated empires of Britain, U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. are con- 
stantly trying out socialist dodges. 

The necessity all the nations are faced with is of adjusting their 
structures and faiths so that they cen continue to live in the new 
world-state created by the general adoption of a machine-technique. 
They do not see it like that though. To them the problem is how to 
keep capitalism and avoid war, or hew <o escape war and avoid 
socialism. In the*tension between the two poles df “self-interest” 
and “‘collective self-interest,” all manner of strange forms are born. 
The lesser states, for whom war is not so near as revolution, put up 
the compromise of Fascism in whica the hope is to abrogate self- 
love in the heat of patriotic service to the “State.” ‘They are weak, so 
this appeal to the old emotions is not very dangerous. Britain and 
America, however, who would let hell loose if they began getting 
patriotic, favour democratec dictatorship. They hope to check the 
lusty self-love of their middle-classes without arousing the national 
egomania of patriots. Hence the amazing patience of Americans 
with Roosevelt; the welcome to Lloyd George’s proposals; and the 
Socialist League’s left alternative. Dictatorship has become the 
recognised half-way house between zhe old glories and the new. 

Here again the tension between two poles exists and you may 
strike your dictatorship anywhere along it. For dictatorship is not a 
resolution of the tension: it is a creature of it. A certain amount of 
dictation by a central authority is inevitable in all countries. Whether 
that dictation is oppression or not desends upon how much collective 
self-interest is behind it, how selfless it really is. Under any form it 
is destructive to the middle-classes, their ethic being the most 
immediately dangerous to the world. Of course, we know that fascist 
dictatorships are aimed more explicitly at the working-class whose 
physical condition they worsen, but they result in a spiritual dis- 
memberment of the middle-class echic. When the bourgeois puts 
on a military uniform he is done; he becomes the praetorian guard 
of an oligarchy symbolised in a puppet-caesar. This is dictatorship 
of the “State,” national dictatorship; it appeals to patriotism and 
achieves petrifaction, compensated for, psychologically, by war. 
Internally, it is the frozen egotism of class-rule; outside, its ambition 
is the subjugation of neighbouring peoples. It 1s therefore particularly 
handy for the divided and jealous nationalities of Europe. 

Against this is the celebrated Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
Wherever the western machine-technique is used, there begins to 
appear an international class of disinherited people. Anybody can 
enter symbolically into this class by “leaving the world,” that is, 
by abandoning self-love, the egotism of class and nation, and thus 
becoming a vehicle for the sympathetic strength, or “ collective 
self-interest” of common humanity. It is the undeclared world- 
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church of the future, womb of world-society and the uncreated 
social forms. Internally, it grows from the bottom upwards and 
therefore its structure is never more than a hypothesis, a stick to 
support the growing tree; outside, it expands by conversion, and so 
lives by peace though suffering war. | 

Because of the double-tug of these opposites, you get the paradox 
of democratic flictatorship.* Bourgeois democracy was political 
democracy largely governed and partly negated “bv the economic 
anarchy of class-rule. In order to still the anarchy, dictatorship is 
necessary. But dictatorship alone will petrify cla$s-relations at the 
existing level. I: will end the famous ‘progress’ of bourgeois rule, 
which depended upon the upward movement of ever humbler ranks 
of the middle-classes, If we are to have growth the democratic prin- 
ciple must be observed. More than that, if peoples of many races 
and cultures are going to live by a machifle-technique, they can live 
together only in democratic federations. That is why in a period 
when on the whole the need of repressing liberalism has brought 
incessant attacks on democracy, Britain has been putting her Empire 
on an ever more democratic basis; and Russia has been encouraging 
a cultural autonomy among her Tartars and Uzbeks. The two great 
empires seek to be federations; and Japan, too, 1f her military party 
were ever seriously defeated would probably find it easier to expand 
if she could offer her neighbours a good deal of self-government. 

It is a period of paradox and therefore of confusion. The world is 
one of neighbours now, drawn close by a world-economy, yet it is 
divided against itself by false forms, glorifications of part humanity 
created by the semi-culture of classes and nations. There is a deal 
that must die. Thus you find our time described in the communist 
vision as the period in which capitalist contradictions work them- 
selves out ir imperialist wars to make way for the universal establish- 
ment of the class-less, nation-less commonwealth; and the fascist 
vision croaking over the “period of contending states” in which the 
nations engage in a series of suicidal wars ending in the collapse of 
western civilisation. Allowing for the difference of class view-point, 
these versicns are the same. From the proletarian point of view all 
that is ‘bourgeois’ in civilisation must die; to the fascist what is 
‘bourgeois’ 7s civilisation, and yes, it must die. About this realisation 
are woven many cocoons of compromise and escapist theory. They 
need not bother us. The simple guide is this: whatever is a bulwark 
to the self is a shroud to be torn away; we must gain or keep a kinship 
with common humanity, for all activities which do not spring from 
that are partial, selfish and illusory. By the power of valuing what is 
merely human when it comes to us nakedly under such terms as 
‘proletariat,’ we shall master the machine and enter upon the full 
human heritage. 


J. W. FARRELL 


The Masochist 


HAD watched him all evening. All the time he had tried to 
hurt me. He had seized every opportunity to heap insults upon 
me. Not that they were blatantly insults; he was too clever for that. 
But my powers of observation were keen—each little twist of his 
hand, each change in the intonatior. of his voice conveyed to me 
things that would not have been apparent.to others. Yes, he was 
undoubtedly insulting me and I felt profoundly unhappy. 

Even now he was being insulting, lounging back in my chair and 
looking insufferably bored. Bored waile talking to me; and now, 
for the last quarter of ars hour, he had said nothing. Each of us 
sank back into his own thoughts; ke, doubtless, plotting how to 
hurt still more, while I thought back over the whole evening, feeling 
more and more miserable. We had had the usual dinner and theatre. 
I had thought at first that he was irterested in the plan uf a new 
book which I intended to write, but now I knew, what I had half- 
suspected before, that he was only acting, and really laughing at me 
all the time. Undoubtedly the fellow had to be admired, for bare- 
faced effrontery seizes on our imagir.ation favourably, whether we 
choose or not; he was a clever actor if nothing else. And his face so 
innocent and boyish that an impartial observer looking at him now 
would never suspect what a consummate cad he was. I had watched 
him closely at the theatre during the intervals. He obviously was 
not listening to what I was saying and had even yawned in my face, 
though he did plead as an excuse the stifling atmosphere of the 
place. True, it was hot; but he never used to yawn when he went 
there with me. The drive home had been almost in complete silence; 
he had attempted to start a conversation, but I knew that he only 
wished to get me talking so as to hurt me further; I reduced him 
to silence by a series of monosyllabic replies. For some reason 
(jealousy perhaps, for had not my last book been a notable success?) 
he was aiming at wounding me and ke had succeeded all too well. 
My frank and affectionate nature laid me perpetually at the mercy 
of my friend, and he had betrayed my trust. I lay back in my chair 
and a feeling of great pity for myself welled up in me, and I felt 
strengthened that one person at least, myself to wit, felt for my 
SOITOWS. 

He had got up now and declared that he must go ; he had never 
gone as early as this before. He asked me in a tone, apparently of 
friendly banter, but really of mockery, why I was so silent and so 
dull a companion that night. I could bear his insults no longer; 
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my former self-pitying turned into the hot fury of injured righteous- 
ness. I jumped up and faced him. I told him how I had noticed 
his covert insults all evening and that I would stand them no longer. 
I reproached him for his unfaithfulness to the friend who had done 
so much for him. But my voice somehow would not express my 
feelings; the- words came out clear and harsh, like those of a shrewish 
woman, whereas my feelingse were such as should have prevented 
clear articulation. I put my hand to my left side, for I expected to 
be overpowered by emotion; but my heart beat on firmly. Would 
that I might have died there, killed by his unkindliness! 

My voice changed; I asked him quietly why he had acted so 
unkindly, wkat I had done to deserve such treatment from him. 
But my voice would persist in recurring to the harsh and shrill note; 
and my misery was increased by a feeling of impotency in expression. 
Even now I had to admire his acting; his face grew more innocent 
than ever and I almost doubted the truth of my accusations. How 
almost genuine was that look of bewildered pain on his face! He 
could not carry his acting as far as words, and as I glared into his 
face, I wondered with a surprisingly intense curiosity, what words 
were springing to his lips only to be repressed. 

He had gone now, gone for good. I sat down in the chair he had 
been sitting in, and I simmered with righteous indignation. But 
I felt my faith in my own righteousness rapidly oozing away. I got 
up and sat in another chair, but to no avail. The conviction grew ' 
upon me that I had judged him wrongly; the theatre had been 
stiflingly hot, and now, as I thought over again the events of the 
evening, I remembered that others around me had yawned. A cold, 
black misery replaced my fury, and now indeed a pain gripped my 
heart. I had been wrong; my long, sulky silerces were sufficient to 
drive the most faithful friend away. Little details of our past life 
came swarming up into my brain and I felt sow much I owed to 
the man I had accused of ingratitude. Ingratitude! when the debt 
was all on my side. Misery settled like a black cloud over all the 
room; my throat became dry and I felt sick. 

I would write to him and make an abject apology. I eagerly began 
on this instrument of my humiliation: “Can you ever forgive me 
for the dreadful happenings of this evening?’ It was a complete 
admission of fault when I had finished; the rnost exacting of men 
would have been satisfied by such an appezl, by so complete a 
surrender. I put it on my desk to be posted next morning, But I 
could not put the matter from my mind; a thousand torturing 
doubts came surging up unbidden. Supposing he never got the 
letter; supposing he should read a double meaning into my perfectly 
innocent avowal of fault. I always failed when it came to the details 
of a scheme though I was brilliant in the original conception. 
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Brilliant at strategy, but weak in tactics: Napoleon was said to have 
had the same weakness. 

Moreover, a still worse doubt came to trouble me. Was I in the 
wrong, after all? Suppose that I was wrong now, and right in my 
first diagnosis of him. If he really was aiming at hurting me, the 
letter would give him unequalled opportunity to do- so. And I 
thought how I would act were I in his position and wished to hurt. 
And then I felt how precarious is friendship till one of the partners 
is dead; and I thought of all the poems I could have written for a 
dead friend wher the question of his faithfulness had been stilled 
by death. I tore up the letter. 

It was now half-past two and I had to catch the nine o’clock 
train to-morrow, as usual, for the world cares naught for our spiritual 
troubles. It was better to gleep and decide to-morrow, and I groaned 
aloud as I thought of the*torment of thought yet to come when I 
lay in bed. And the black cloud of misery followed me into the 
bedroom and wrapped itself round me more closely than the bed- 
clothes. 


1935 


BABY was kidnapped and found dead three-years ago. A man was 
on trial for his life. But— 


“a taxi-driver named Philip Moses said that he drove three mysterious - 
persons to the cemetery, and that they were joined there by a fourth. 
Counsel elicited that Moses had been a Jack-of-all-trades and an actor, 
and the witness thereupon convulsed the court with a short impersona- 
tion of Will Rogers.” (Report of Hauptmann’s trial, February sth.) 


Later on, the man in the dock was s2ntenced to death. 


% % % * 


Meanwhile, in Hungary, a man o7 unb:emished personal character 
was sentenced to life-imprisonment for a number of acts imputed to a 
Government of which he was a member. The acts were committed sixteen 
years ago, most of them could only be called crimes by a tendentious use 
of the word, and in any case Rakosi did nct commit them. But he is a 
Communist. 


ALLAN HENDERSON 


Interlude 


A Three-Minute Play 


Characters: 


THE YOUNG MAN. P 
HIS INNER SENSE. * 
HIS SENSE (under the influence of modern environment). 

The scene ts a lovely wooded glade in autumn, with tall trees and a chattering 
brook, and a russet carpet of fallen leaves. A weak wisp of sun is captured in 
the glade and seems to flit about like a pale goldan butterfly, touching the blue 
green shadows with dancing light. 

A young working class man appears, shabbily cressed, with his hands in 
his pockets, staring about him. Leaves fall slowly to the ground, gleaming 
momentarily through the diaphanous wings of the butterfly sun. 

YOUNG MAN—By, this is a champion place. Nice and fresh like. Look at 
that stream. PI bet it’s cold, though. 

INNER SENSE (appears beside him like a shadow). . beauty and tranquillity 

. autumn symphony of drifting leaves and whispering wind... 

YOUNG MAN—Bit of a change from Sawdust Alley and the water- 
works. ... The waterworks! Seems funny thinking of that horrible dirty 
old place here. ... 

MODERN SENSE (appears, accompanied by the honk of a motor horn. He 
1s dressed in a morning suit, bowler, spats, and carries an unibrella, newspaper. 
and gloves). 

The waterworks! Triumph of modern engineering and distributive 
skill. See, this little stream, even, makes its contribution to industry. 
Trickling along, it eventually helps to swell the big river, and so to the 
reservoir, for the city water supply. (In a loud vozce) Bovril puts beef into 
you! 

YOUNG MAN—I suppose we'll get our water supply from somewhere 
round here. Imagine that! 

INNER SENSE—See how the sun gilds those trees, and dapples the grey 
water with flashing green hue. The leaning trees, silent, asleep, are like 
toppling columns in a green cavern 

YOUNG MAN—Champion trees them! Funny, this place makes me want © 
to write. 

MODERN SENSE—What a site for a garden city! Desirable semi-detached 
villas . . . mortgages arranged. ... Glaxo builds konny babies! 

YOUNG MAN—It would be nice living here. 

MODERN SENSE—But this is a quiet, god-forsaken place. Come to the 
great city, the abode of men! Carter’s Little Liver Pills! 

INNER SENSE (quickly)—The fbode of men! No! Stay here—the abode of 
Go 

YOUNG MAN—I could stay here for ever. 
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(But the scene changes to a modern busy city, at night. We look down 
through a blue mist on to the thronged streets, the cube-like buildings pierced 
with Pail: of light; people, trams, busas, cars, glittering lights, flashing 
colours.) 

MODERN SENSE—Look at that. See all those people, all units in the 
Machine of Industry, There’s Romance! That’s Big Business, boy. See 
that tall white building. That’s the Samson building . . . the ten million 
combine. Player’s Please! ` 

YOUNG MAN—Some place. There’must be some money kicking around 
here. It’s marvellous when you think of it. All them lights and traffic and 
buildings. . 

MODERN SENSE . . . and wireless, and electricity, and engineering. Steel 
framed concrete buildings ... chromium steel.... Man made, my boy. 
Think of that. Beecham’s Pills! 

INNER SENSE—Made by man... to frustrate and obscure the true life; 
to tangle his values and morals. Steel and stone façades, hiding beauty and 
truth. 

YOUNG MAN—Gosh! Look at the people hurrying about. I wonder where 
they’re all going to, and what they’re thinking. 

MODERN SENSE— Theatres, radio, films, dance halls, sports, exhibitions 

. all the pleasures of modern Western civilisation. Comforts for the 
Million! Take an Aspro! 

INNER SENSE—But do you not see it means nothing? All that monstrous 
monotonous energy, those amazing ideas and achievements; they are 
erected over submerged ideals, tramplec faith. . . 

MODERN SENSE—A.B.C. Limited. Fifty millions capital . . . branches ail 
over the world . . . twenty thousand workers. ... Drink Bass! 

INNER SENSE—Twenty thousand human souls, each with their own 
thoughts, desires, ideals. ... 

YOUNG MAN—What are we all here for? That’s what I want to know. 

MODERN SENSE... . Trade Union wages, shorter hours. Give your child 
Virol! i 

INNER SENSE—Every factory, every battleship, every iron girder, means 
the destruction of something that is right and true. They tread the wrong 
path, crowding along in their millions. Those at the back cannot see the 
way. Those at the front are swept along with the tide. . . . 

YOUNG MAN (perplexed).—Whiat’s it all mean? 

INNER SENSE—It is meaningless! It is purposeless oT an uta) of 
wealth and poverty. Their lives are futile. They drift... drift. . 

YOUNG MAN—(stands thinking deeply). 

A voicE-—-Test Match results! Test Match results! 

YOUNG MAN {wakes up and dashes off for a newspaper). 


Mr. O’ Casey and “Love on the Dole” 


HE New Statesman is to be congratulated on its treatment of 
the play, Love on the Dole (now at the Garrick Theatre), which 
has been adapted by Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood from 
Greenwood’s noyel of the seme name. The text of the play was 
criticised, very unfavourably, by Sean O’Casey; “but in the same 
issue (gth February), “Critic,” discussing the actual performance of 
it on the stage, pointed oyt that “the theme of the play and the entire 
sincerizy of its author make it, with all its faults, more interesting and 
far more moving than the plays we are used to seeing.” 
Mr. O’Casey is the one living dramatist who might have made a 
great play on the theme of a working-class family driven down and 
down by the relentless operation of the Mæans Test. But, says he: 


“1, .... 48 justice to be vindicated by Black Shirts kicking the 
bellies out of Red Shirts, or by Red Shirts kicking the bellies out of 
Black Shirts? Oh, what has the artist got to do with the honest and 
_careful reconciliation of these things? He is above the kings and princes 
of this world, and he is above the Labour Leaders and Proletariat, 
too... who tc-day cannot see that the present system will allow few 
souls to go back clean to God? But this present social system inadequate 
to the need of the worker is just as inadequate to the need of the rich. 
We ell walk in iżs slime whether we go barefoot or go with feet sheltered 
in satin shoes.” 


With most of which we can agree—though two observations might 
be made: first, that the artist, whether he be above or below the 
Kings and Proletarians, is on a level with them in requiring decent 
food before he can work, and this may not be unconnected with 
Blackshirts, Redshirts, Labour Leaders, etc.; and second, that the 
problem of taking our souls back clean to God is one that will not be 
solved by any sccial system. However, we agree with Mr. O’Casey. 
Judged by the standard of artistic completeness the stage characters 
of Lowe on the Dole are very unsubstantial; and very little light 
is thrown cn the profound causes of the existence of a social 
system of which the Means Test is merely a symptom. 

The hypothetical Martian might come away from this play thinking 
that not much was wrong with modern England except lascivious 
bookmakers and the lack of money which prevents worthy young 
people from settling down, the Drage way, with enough pocket 
money for Sunday hiking on the moors. 

But what happens when Mr. O’Casey, in his dramas, focusses the 
light of Art upon this sorry system which ‘‘allows few souls to go 
back clean to God”? A few people see the plays and are impressed, 
a few more see them and miss the point, and the great majority, in 
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satin shoes, broken boots, or bare feet, pass by the theatre on their 
way to cheaper or less exacting recreations. Is it then Mr. O’Casey’s 
conclusion that nothing more is to be done? 

I think Mr. O’Casey has failed, in his review of Love on the Dole, 
to show his usual realism. The play is admittedly not a great work of 
art, but its authors have nevertheless performed a great public 
service. They have assembled true fatts and real life situations so as 
to frame an indictment of the Means Test and, by implication, of 
the present social system, which will awaken, in thousands who 
would be impervious to Mr. O’Casey’s mere radically revolutionary 
art, a first pang of social conscience and awareness. And is this a small 
achievement? 

I advise anyone who is hazy about the real facts of present-day 
poverty to see Love on the Dole. His conscience will be disturbed, 
though it is true he will receive no profound or illuminating insights 
into human nature in general or into the special character of the 
“common people” who are the backbone and the burden-bearers of 
society——and the salt of the earth. 

But Mr. O’Casey himself, I think, woulc have found some merit in 
the last act if he had seen it as performed on the stage..A solid, 
conservatively-mind2d working man, who has worked all his life 
to support a family while his pretty wife turned gradually into a 
worn-out drudge, is faced with the final break-up and ruin of his 
family. He is jobless and impotent. In his desperation he cries out: 
“O God, give me work.” Meanwhile his daughter, in her more active 
desperation, has decided to sell herself to a rich bookmaker, and by 
his influence she gets work for her father and brother. Nothing to do 
but accept. As the curtain falls-the father—still thinking in his 
simplicity which is divine as well as stupid that he is somehow 
responsible for his femily’s failure ard “disgrace’’—turns to his wife 
with the words: “I have done my best, haven’t I? Haven’t I?” 

E. L. 


P.S.—Not long after writing the above I happened to see a 
poster advertising the play. It said: “ Yowll laugh and you'll 
cry—and love it.” And I thought that perhaps, after all, Mr. 
O’Casey had the last laugh. 


The Sweeper Swept Up 


E have to apologise to our readers for the untimely collapse 

of this department. About the time (that 1s, damned late) 
when copy usually turns up Bi the Sweeper’s pages, we received 
' instead this: i 


MOVEMENTS OF WARSHIPS 


H.M.S. Locarno left Singapore Feb. 27th for” Leeds. Captain 
keeping well. 

H.M.S. Pactfinder on sandbank off Glenlivet. Captain lying low. 

H.M.5. Ramsey left Liverpool Sept. 2oth, 1931, to take up 
stations Isle of Man Jan. 2nd, 1936. Beligved sunk but who cares. 

H.M. Sweeper-Up cruising north to*take up high command 
27th (East Bucks) Troop Boy Scouts. 


Enquiries at the War Office and Post Office Savings Bank confirmed 
this odd shift of fortune’s wheel. Our colleague was translated, like 
a twentieth century Bottom. And looking back, we remembered how 
often of late we have found him under the desk muttering about the 
Japs. Patriotism had set in evidently, while we stood witless by. 

There was ‘ittle we could do, bar sending a man out to investigate. 
On looking on the office mat we found, as is usual, a Marxist there 
reading the Morning Post, and appealed to his class-consciousness, or 
better man. “All very well, comrade, but how do you define class...” 
“As you do,” we got in hastily, “Go, comrade, and remember, the 
Ogpu always gets its man.” He went, and here is his report: 


‘The existing historical situation in Britain was all accounted for 
in Das Kapital———”’ (here follows nineteen pages which we’ll save 
for more worthy occasions). “So it was no surprise to me to find the 
Sweeper’s shack in Right-Hegelian isolation sheltered from the wind 
by the mansions of bourgeois exploiters. Nevertheless I stepped 
boldly up to the door, ignoring several dustbins, and knocked. The 
knocker came away in my hand. This was not unexpected (see Marx- 
Lenin Institute’s Environmental Decay of Bourgeois Forces). The 
ideological fecade for this was an old Adelphi envelope with the 
words, badly written, ‘Please replace knocker and go round back.’ 
At the back door was a pailful of cardboard, and on the cardboard 
this slogan: ‘Gone on manceuvres. See spoor.’ An arrow pointed 
‘downwards, end there I quickly spotted a deep heel-mark with a half- 
sucked clove lying in it. Others of these led down the lane. While . 
examining them, a gate creaked. I looked up to meet the measly eyes 
of a cultured rentier (the withered beldame of bourgeois romances). 
‘Have you lost something?’ she asked, betraying the typical anxiety 
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about property of her class. ‘Not at all, comrade,’ I replied reason- 
ably, ‘I am one of those who have nothing to lose but their chains, 
and I wouldn’t be likely to lose them on your doorstep. I am tracing 
up Mr. Sweeper who’s gone on ménceuvres as you are no doubt 
aware.’ “Manceuvres! Nonsense! He’s a trough.’ ‘A toff, you mean?’ 
‘I know what I mean. He’s a trough. At trough. Swilling.’ She 
banged her gate. | i $ 

In no time I was pushing opeh the door of the “Bull in Braces.” 
There was no one in the taproom, no one in the snuggery; but 
through the silence of the spring afternoon one could hear a thrush 
singing, a thrush and also a voice more familiar to the urban ear. 
‘These both proceeded from a garden at the back. I took up a position 
by the window and looked out. Draped round a bench were seven 
boys dressed in the garh known euphemistically as ‘scouting’ but 
dating nevertheless from fhe final phase of British Imperialism and 
exhibiting the rottenness of that epoch in every button and gadget. 
At the head sat Mr. Sweeper, not in the uniform of hirelings, except 
for a lanyard and whistle which he was blowing childishly every time 
it got mixed up with his fingers, or fell in his beer. He was talking, 
needless to say. I listened in order to find out if he said anything 
unseditious. Here are some fragments from my notes: 

‘Scouting was started so as to let kackward young men play Red 
Indians. Then the backward girls wanted to play too, so now the 
game was called hiking and scoutcraft was given to the women, who 
are better at lighting fires. Yet the Empire, thank God, still has need 
of scouts. What is this empire? It isn’t imperial. The British are not 
an imperial race, not even a race. They're a habit you get into. 
They got their possessions this way. India, through the East India 
Company and because of Liptons; Australia, because nothing but 
the antipodes would do as a gaol for the enemies of property; Canada 
to put the Scots in when the deer-forests were started. We got a lot 0’ 
little things like that, and nobody dreamed they were starting an 
empire until a clever Jew called Disraeli told us that’s what we had. 
Oh, never listen to imperialists, boys, they'll lose the empire for us 
sure thing. ‘They'll tell you the British are war-like. But apart from 
the Americans, no people are so successful in dodging wars as us. 
As a matter of fact the really war-like peoples are all done and 
finished with. Where are the Huns of yesteryear? The Spartans? 
The Moors? On the floor, boys, on the floor. Keep peaceful, dearies, 
and collar the earth. It’s the first duty of the British Boy Scout.’ At 
that he took a sip, While he was thus tankarded, up spake a beardless _ 
youngster, ‘What about spoors?’ 

‘What? Ah, yes, you must win your spoors. But what spoors? Is it 
enough to track down helpless duck or badger? No, no, a thousand 
times no! Pll show you a bird to badger you and make you duck. 
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Every egg it lays is a nest-egg, and you'll find its track all the way 
from the slime of Shadwell to the giddy heights of Potter’s Bar. 
Seek it out, boys, lest it comes to roost in your wigwam.’ 

Just then cne of the boys spotted me, and I went forth and made 
myself known. I had decided not to rebuke but to remonstrate, to 
recall zhe Sweeper to a realisation of the class-alignment of his 
existing situation, in a comradely way; I still am remonstrating; will 
you please send a small sub., as big as you can though, because 
you can’t rally the class-forces of a given district, say South’ Wales 
even, without a campaign fund; after all he’s your Sweeper, heavens. 


P.5.—Would you consider an article entitled ‘A Dialectical 
Analysis of Beer in its Relation to Class-Ideology?’ ” 


Pd 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


The Forum is open for short topical comments and for the expression of 
opinion which may be entirely different from our own.—ED. 


The B-Minor Mass in Moscow 


N 2nd January, in the Moscow Conservatorium a performance was 
given by the Leningrad Academic Choir of Bach’s B-Minor Mass 
in honcur of the 2soth anniversary of the composer’s birth. 

This is probably the first occasion, since the lexer times of the N.E.P. 
that religicus music has been publicly performed in Moscow, and the fact 
of its being cfficially sponsored is certainly of significance. It shows a 
move in the direction of greater liberalism of thought, a tendency that 
can be seen in many other departments of Soviet life at the present time. 
About two years ago the slogan: “We must make use of the cultural heritage 
of the past” was brought forward by the party, ard it immediately altered 
people’s hitherto rather patronising attitude to classics in literature and art. 
Shortly afterwards the centenary of Goethe’s dezth and the tercentenary 
of Spiroza’s birth were taken advantage of to give official recognition to 
these thinkers. The singing in public of the Catholic liturgy, however, 
comes as more of a surprise. It is true that the average Soviet citizen 
probably understands the Latin words as little as the people for whom 
the Catholic Mass was intended, and the words “‘credo in unum” in the 
programme standing out in Latin letters in the middle of the Russian 
text would look very much less harmless in the vernacular. But the fact 
remains that a work of art which was essentially religious in inspiration 
has been accepted as having value by the guardians of proletarian ideology. 
It marks one of those changes which are so very refreshing in a country 
where all intellectual life is rigidly controlled, and art is as much subject 
to policy as economics or foreign relations. 
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In the programme a short account cf Bach’s life and work were given, 
followed by a description of the B-Minor Mass, and the Mathew Passion 
Music (to be performed some days later) from the dialectical standpoint. 
The writer points out that Bach’s music has hitherto been wrongly 
neglected by the Soviet public, and is at pairs to show that Bach was one 
of the vanguard of the revolutionary bourgecisie and that his connections 
with the Church were more the resulteof economic pressure than any 
personal attachment. Stress is also daid on the secular dnd folk origin of a 
great deal of his music and the inevitable references to the fundamental 
contradictions of his work are scattered over the pages. Thus, the apology 
is made for introducing Bach to a Marxist audience. 

However, among the people crowding the hall, many of them eagerly 
following scores and even German lituzgies which they had probably with 
difficulty secured from forgotten shelves of privileged libraries, one felt 
that few really needed any such apology. One suspected that what they 
were listening to struck a ®hord that was too universal for explanation, 
having its roots in an experience which, whether it be secular or religious 
- has power to hold both Christians and atheists, though possibly not all 
Christians nor all atheists. 

D. K. N. 


“ For the Life of Literature ” 


HAY CHESTER TRACY was a frequent contributor to the 
early Adelphi. Those who recall, perhaps even sometimes still re- 
read, his distinctive essays may care to know of his latest activity, which 
celebrates this month (March) its first birthday. He (not alone) declares 
the American publishing and distributing business to be a racket for the 
factitious creation of best-sellers, the mass of reviewers, under pressure 
from the advertising department, acqu:escing in the clamour for the new 
book above the good book. Against this tencency, for the reader seeking 
not vogue but value, he has launched his cwn small monthly Readers’ 
News, produced in typescript facsimile and privately distributed to sub- 
scribers only (at one dollar a year) from his private address at 2104 N. Las 
Palmas Avenue, Hollywood, Californie. It began with two pages, it now 
offers seven, of Trracy’s own commens on books mostly though not all 
current. Thus it is frankly personal, its value dependent upon the 
fact—but it is a fact—that Tracy is a man of fine perceptions, with a 
flair for the unusual, the quiet, one might say the whispering, values of 
a book. Readers’ News, he says, is not a business, but “a movement for 
the life of literature.” It is worth noticing as a sign of the times. The day 
is not yet, but it may be approaching, when the need will arise to create 
its like over here. 

G. W. 


EAR SIR, 
I do not know if the writer of “After Southport: another view” 
(E. Rolph) is a working man, or one of those academic socialists of the 
university type which he refers to sneezingly, nor am I concerned. 


i 
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This I do know, he epresses the minds of many members in the wider 
Labour movement. . 

I mean by that, such ¢s he and they know that something is wrong, and, 
as Allen Skinner points out in your January issue, that something is, the 
discussion, of reports znd agendas by the members of the party and 
affiliated bodies, which I for one know is not done in any manner or form 
that could be called business like; yet, because Allen Skinner is suggesting 
a remedy, these persons always suspeet an ulterior motive, and assume in 
Conference that because certain trade union-secretaries and other represen- 
tatives hold. voting cards they are always right and all’s well with 
democracy. ° i 

Allen Skinner (has touched a very vital spot in the fabric of Labour 
Party organisatign, and one that has to be faced with courage if the 
Labour Party wants to have a healthy life, and I hope that his proposals 

will receive the {support of many persons who support the Labour Party 
-through their mjany respective organisations! 
~~ E. Rolph mayy belong to an organisation that does consider and discuss 
the reports, agendas of the T.U.C., Labour Party, etc., beforehand, 
which is as it should be, but speaking for myself—and I belong to a trade 
union with a {membership of close on 10,000 in one town—those of 
us who attend {meetings as interested’: members do not get the chance to 
consider the agfendas beforehand. l 
ided numerous conferences of different kinds, and the 
only one where} J attended and was not mandated from the members was 
from my trade| Ùsion to the Labour Party conference, 1929. What did 
happen was that on arrival the delegates of the particular body who I 
was associated {with eld an informal meeting, and delegates received 
instructions frodn\this Wedy, which was a long way removed from my 
own trade unio oa 


* w ¥ a 
E. Rolph wri tes\ about set and Morrison, saying that when they 















n 


make speeches tihey. do represent tliexviews of the majority of the people 
they represent, bjut do even they take sufficient time and pains to inquire 
what the people {really think? Tsay here, that.if ‘the democratic idea was 
carried out right} from the bottom, and not accepted from the various 
committees who tfhink it of no ENA for even the interested member- 
ship to discuss figendas and reports\beforehand, Citrine amd Morrison 
would frien ne expressing the desires SF people, and not assimme-what 
that membership are thinking, which would be more helpful all round. ` 
I know some of the arguments that aré used that prevents the member 
getting the opportunity to study and consider agendas, reports, etc.; 
' such as expense, not sufficient time, and that committees are delegated 
to do the work, and so on; but if we are \to be truly democratic the persons 
who go to make up the Labour Party should be given the fullest advantage 
in considering methods of policy and organisation of the party. 
Might I also suggest, without feeling or malice, that persons such as 
E. Rolph are hindering the movemenit Ror being a healthy organisation, 
when they condemn persons such as {Allen Skinner for offering proposals 
for consideration, without at least sulggesting any counter proposals, and 
goes complacently along and exploits the so called apathy of the general 
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membership of the movement, who do not get the fullest opportunity of 
shaping policy or organisation. | 
I am, Sir}, Yours sincerely, 
RODGER SHACKLETON 
Nelson, Lancs. (Uneknployed Cotton Weaver) 


IR, . 

Since E. C. Julier, in yotir February iss B has been kind 
enough to cite me as an authority, may I be allowedi to correct one of 
his statements? I*did not suggest that the „working-class consciously 
“thirst to produce.” If they did, all our troubles would be over. ‘Their 
conscious thirst is more the kind that can be satisfted (when funds 
permit) at the four-ale bar. My point is that capitalifsm has brought 
into existence a new class which is conditioned to be the class of pro- 
ducers. And the lesson is that the future depends on tbe unity of that 
class with all those individuals who are conscioufs that human 
fulfilment depends on becoming the instrument Qf production, 
taking that word in its widest possible sense. | . 

As a pendant to E. C. Julier’s sincere and courageqous attempt at 
an estimation of the relation of moral and material facftors, may I be 
permitted to quote from Marx: “Even the history of {religion is un- 
critical unless the material basis be taken into account. Of course it is 
much easier, from an analysis of the hazy construgetinns of religion, 
to discover their earthly core; than, conversely to deduce from a 
study of the material conditions of life at any particular time, the 
celestial forms that these may assume. Bye the latter is the only 
materialistic method, and therefore the-only scientific one.” 


3 / N. A. HOLDAWAY 





EAR SIR, — | 
During the sia months I have þad the pleasure of serving The 
Adelphi in the c~pacity of Hon. Manger it has been most encouraging 
to receive a exceptionally large nvimber of interesting expressions of 
partim- t= goodwill towards the magazine and willingness to help. 
“~The tributes are of course due to the Editorial side but theif importance 





is fully appreciated by the Publishing side engaged in a prosaic task aiid. 


oe to seek poetical inspiation from account books and net sales 
gures. 

With readers getting their copfies by post I am able to communicate 
direct if I desire to send any message but as the bulk of The Adelphi’s 
readers secure copies through a biookstall or newsagent I am trespassing 
on your space for the purpose of trying to make a contact with any of 


them who are willing to help Thes Adelphi in the same way that many ` 


subscribers have already helped. In November Mr. Murry made an 
appeal direct to subscribers asking them to supply the names and addresses 
of four or five people whom the subscriber thought might be interested. 
in a specimen copy of the magazine There was an excellent response and 


@ | 


ppm Ši 
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I am now making a similar appeal with similar hope of success to non- 
subscribers. If such readers would send along a list of names and addresses 
as suggested it would help us in our efforts to extend the growing influence 
of The Adelphi. 

I have received enquiries trom some readers who desire to help by 
taking out trial subscriptions for prospective readers and I would like it 
to be known thatgit has been agreed to offer such trial subscriptions at 
the rate of two shillings and sixpence før six issues. If a yearly subscription 
is placed (7s. 6d.) a copy of Pencillings or Countries of the Mind, both by 
Mr. Middleton Murry and published at 35. 6d. wills be offered to the 
subscriber placing the subscription. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. MEADE 
The Adelphi Offices, 2 Russell Street, Manchester, 1 


REVIEWS 


CALIBAN SHRIEKS. By Jack Hilton (Cobden-Sanderson) 6s. 

ies is witty and unusual book may be described as an autobiography 
without narrative. Mr. Hilton lets us know, briefly and in passing, that he 
is a cotton operative who has been in and out of work for years past, that 
he served in France during the latter part of the War, and that he has also 
been on the road, been in prison, etc., etc.; but he wastes little time in 
explanations and none in description. In effect his book is a series of com- 
ments on life as it appears when one’s income is two pounds a week or 
less. Here, for instance, is Mr. Hilton’s account of his own marriage: 

“Despite the obvious recognition of marriage’s disabilities, the bally 

hing took place. With it came, not the entrancing mysteries of the bed- 

oom, nor the passionate soul-stirring emotion of two sugar-candied 
Darby and Joans, but the practical resolve that, come what may, be the 
furnisher’s dues met or no, the rent paid or spent, we—the wife and I— 
would commemorate our marriage by having, every Sunday morn, ham 
and eggs for breakfast. So it was we got one over on the poet with his 
madness of love, the little dove birds, etc.’ 

There are obvious disadvantages in this manner of writing—in particu- 
lar, it assumes a width of experience which many readers would not ' 
possess. On the other hand, the book has a quality which the objective, 
descriptive kind of book almost invariably misses. 1t deals with its subject 
from the inside, and consequently it gives one, instead of a catalogue of 
facts relating to poverty, a vivid notion of what it feels like to be poor. 
All the time that one reads one seems to hear Mr. Hilton’s voice, and what 
is more, one seems to hear the voices of the innumerable industrial 
workers whom he typifies. ‘The humorous courage, the fearful realism and 
the utter imperviousness to middle-class ideals, which characterise the best 
type of industrial worker, are all implicit in Mr. Hilton’s way of talking. 
‘his is one of those books that succeed in conveying a frame of mind, and 
that takes more doing than the mere telling of a story. 

Books like this, which. come from genuine workers and present a 
genuinely working-class outlook, are exceedingly rare and correspondingly 
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important. They are the voices of a normally silent multitude. All over 
England, in every industrial town, there are men by scores of thousands 
whose attitude to life, if only they could express it, would be very much 
what Mr. Hilton’s is. If all of them could get their thoughts on to paper 
they would change the whole consciousness of our race. Some of them try 
to do so, of course; but in almost every case, inevitably, what a mess they 
make of it! I knew a tramp once who was,writing his autobiography. He 
was quite young, but he had had a most interesting life which included, 
among other things, a jail-escape in America, and he could talk about it 
entrancingly. But aysoon as he took a pen in his hand he became not only 
boring beyond measure but utterly unintelligeble. His prose style was 
modelled upon Peg’s Paper (“With a wild cry I sank in a stricken heap,” 
etc.), and his ineptitude with words was so great that after wading through 
two pages of laboured description you could not even be certain what he 
was attempting to describe. Looking back upon that autobiography, and a 
number of similar documents‘Yhat I have seen, I realise what a considerable 
literary gift must have gone to the making of Mr. Hilton’s book. 

As to the sociological information that Mr. Hilton provides, I have 
only one fault to find. He has evidently not been in the Casual Ward since 
thè years just after the War, and he seems to have been taken in by the 
lie, widely published during the last few years, to the effect that casual 
paupers are now given a “warm meal” at mid-day. I could a tale unfold 
about those “warm meals.” Otherwise, all his facts are entirely accurate 
so far as I am able to judge, and his remarks on prison life, delivered with 
an extraordinary absence of malice, are some of the most interesting that I 
have read. 

GEORGE ORWELL 


I, CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR: AND HOW I GOT LICKED. By Upton Sinclair í 
(Author, Station A, Pasadena, Calif.) $r. 

Last November Upton Sinclair failed of election as Governor of Cali- 
fornia by a bare ten per cent of the total poll, after a contest described by 
one onlooker as “‘the bitterest and possibly the most corrupt” in American 
annals. A year before Sinclair had opened his campaign with a booklet 
telling what he hoped would happen (I, Governor of California: And How 
I Ended Poverty); now he closes it, for the time being, with a more sub- 
stantial record of what actually did happen. “This is the story of the EPIC 
movement and the campaign to End Poverty in California; an ‘inside’ story 
of events about which there has been much guessing. It is a revelation of 
what money can do in American politics; what it will do when its privileges 
are threatened.” For those who know their Upton Sinclair these opening 
sentences should be sufficient to bring them crowding round to hear as out- 
spoken and detailed an account of a contemporary American election as 
they will be likely to encounter, amply illustrated too with pictorial cartoon 
comment from mostly opposition newspapers (giving a very fair idea of 
American standards in this type of work). 

To be personal for a moment, I disagree with Sinclair on many points of 
political and a multitude of points of literary practice—and theory too for 
that matter—but I like the man. I believe him to be utterly honest, and that 
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matters more than the particular form his convictions happen to take. 
People in this country, as many Communists and some Socialists in 
America, have decried Sinclair for deserting the Socialist for the Demo- 
cratic ticket. That’s all very well for the people who know that Roosevelt 
is a Mussolini-in-Washington. I don’t know, but Ido know that Sinclair 
isn’t walking up that street. Comparisons aren’t to be made between condi- 
tions here and over there, where a quite different state of political develop- 
ment prevails. pe was concerned wjth the issue—pyimarily that of un- 
employment—not the label. His slogan was a good Socialist one—Produc- 
tion for Use—and he never hid it. This, basically, was his programme: 
“Use the credit power of the State to give the unemployed access to land 
and let them grow their own food; give them access to machinery and let 
them produce their own goods. When they had produced, let them ex- 
change among themselves, and so build up a system of production for use 
instead of for profit.” The key—the sting, if you like—was in the last 
sentence. Here was a temporary measure, pu@forward not as Socialism but 
as commonsense; but it was, clearly, educative, “the way of making a start 
at the building of a new social order.” 


The degree to which he got his scheme over to people as common-sense 
was reflected in the votes he won; between fourteen and fifteen times his 
highest total as Socialist. The degree to which the danger of his scheme as 
“a start at the building of a new social order” was recognised by Cali- 
fornian capitalism appeared in the intensity of opposition fury. At first it 
seems plain that he was treated more or less as one candidate among others; 
he “talked big,” but so did all the rest. The usual conditional offers. of sup- 
port were made to him, and the “old-time Democratic workers” rallied 
round “‘to sell us their services.” But they found Sinclair wasn’t playing 
their game. He turned down the cash offers (and they weren’t little ones), 
and the party workers “were dumbfounded to discover that we expected 
them not merely to work without pay but to raise the money for their head- 
quarters—and without even the promise of a job if we won!” Some of these 
workers, Sinclair says, “saw the point” and became as enthusiastic as any. 
But others “saw the point” too; it came home to them that he really meant 
his programme. This 224-page book is largely a record of (a) party 
attempts to make him keep to the rails, and (b) attacks following on the 
failure to do so. Lies were invented, the facts distorted, quotations taken 
from his books to show him as bloodthirsty Communist, atheist, free- 
lover, the State plastered with posters, pamphlets and leaflets making the 
most nonsensical allegations. The film industry, the churches, the stock 
exchanges, the press all leapt to flatten him with both feet; it was, as he 
says, just “a revelation of what money can do in American politics.” 
There are other matters—his visit to Roosevelt, and the story of how 
Roosevelt dropped him overboard at a critical moment, amid other 
unexpected Administration snubs. Before the end, he says, he was ex- 
pecting a worse defeat than he got. Even so, he asserts, the polling was 
faked; he quotes a case: “We have one precinct in San Francisco in which 
three votes were counted for Sinclair, and we have so far the affidavits of 
forty registered voters in that precinct who voted for Sinclair,” Someone 
must have made a mistake! 
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Sinclair was beaten, but not without deep effect. At least henceforward 
“the reactionaries will not take everything for granted.” But more than that, 
he declares that he is going on. As an example for the Epic Movement he 
recalls the case of Lincoln’s anti-slavery movement which “was started in 
1854, and lost the election in 1856, and won in 1860.” Production for use 
must come, and in his view it depends on Roosevelt whether the Demo- 
cratic Party is or is not to be the instrument of its coming. Sinclair, 
clearly, is in either case with the cause, not the party. It'might be remem- 
bered that he was fighting for Socialism in America when some of those 
who yelp at him to-day were hardly even in their cradles; this exhilarated 
and exhilarating book makes it plain that he hagn’t resigned yet! 
` GEOFFREY WEST 


RETURN TO PHILOSOPHY. By C. E. M. Joad (Faber) 7s. 6d. 

Mr, Joad’s is an intelligeng and insensitive mind, and a completely lucid 
one. As a symptom of heavy unfaith, and as a piece of strategic evasion, 
bidding for trust, the genial shrewdness of his thought is on a level 
with Mr. Baldwin’s pipe. 

‘As a writer of sound and unusually readable philosophic text-books, 
of course, Mr. Joad has our gratitude. And he has our gratitude for what 
he has added to the gaiety of life with his Federation of Progressive 
Societies and Individuals. But only some members of the professions and 
the business-men whom Mr. Joad playfully chaffs in his first chapter’ 
are likely to feel any gratitude for this crusading incursion into ‘serious 
modern thought” = 7. l 

And it is not that I, for one, oppose Mr. Joad’s conclusions, but rather 
that I find them too easy to agree with. Facile, glib, smug, are terms that 
the book as a whole only just escapes. 

These are the affirmative opinions which Mr. Joad wishes to establish | 
as truths: that Reason. is a reliable instrument for dealing with Reality, 
that Philosophy represents legitimate uses of Reason, that Philosophy’s 
operations in the field of human practice are generally good, and that the 
values Truth, Beauty and Goodness (Mr. Joad calls them The Dowagers, 
to show that he is not being pompous) have objective existence in, how- 
ever, an undefined order. Mr. Joad, in fact, is by way of being a Platonist, 
though he contrives, in the last few pages of his book, to combine his 
Platonism with notions of Creative Evolution; and he commits himself 
to no such extremes of Objective Idealism as need outrage any but the 
most resolute Nominalist. 

Which is well enough: not even Dr. Richards, not even Comrade Palme 
Dutt, is going to quarrel with a man for making a book on these lines, if 
he pleases, and Mr. Joad’s affirmative positions are to be disproved only 
- with great and unnecessary labour. It is in his destructive criticism that 
Mr. Joad misbehaves, and that the quality of his mind displeases. i 

Mr. Joad says he is irked by the Irrationalists; that, indeed, Irrationalism 
is the supreme nuisance of our time; and that writers like D. H. Lawrence 
... But then, instead of being told what is wrong with Lawrence, we are 
asked to look on while Mr. Joad carefully flays (2) Mrs. Eddy, and (b) Mr. 
Aldous Huxley: a job of philosophic work which Mr. Joad performs with 
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notable dexterity and ease, but which hardly seemed worth the under- 
taking. And, in any case, Mr. Joaď’s final statement on Mr. Huxley is 
merely that, after all, Mr. Huxley does use Reason and is a highly 
cultured man (Mr. Joad talks much about culture and art, and about his 
own response to particular works of art, without, however, making any 
convincing signs of fine perception). 

But the strangest twist in Mr. Joad’s thought is not this ability to 
consider Lawrencé and Mr. Huxley as almost equivalent persons, with all 
the differences in Mr. Huxley’s favour. Mr. Joad’s coldness towards 
Lawrence (dismissed, actually, in two or three gibes about ‘dark gusts’) 
is made to seem quite fantagtically absurd by his final admissions: (a) That 
Art is superior to Philosophy, The Artists mode of knowledge to The 
Philosopher’s; (b) that all the excellences of The Philosopher’s thought 
are due to ‘leaps’ of Intuition; and (c) that Philosophy, ultimately, is to be 
judged by the standards of Literary Criticism. 

And then there is Mr. Joad’s laborious sense of humour: a flow of quips 
in the kind known as academic, but such as, with all my dislike of pro- 
fessors, I cannot believe to be perpetrated, ever, in any academy. “Consider 
for example, our addiction to the rapid conveyance of our bodies in petrol- 
propelled mechanisms over the surface of the earth...’ Mr. Joad evidently 
derives infinite pleasure from the contemplation of homely instances in 
heavy philosophic attire: the point is, presumably, that we must not 
suppose Mr. Joad, as a specimen Philosopher, to be rebarbatively solemn 
about Philosophy, for which he is an advertisement. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


ENGLISH POETRY AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By F. W. Bateson (Oxford) 
7 6s. 
MYSTICISM AND POETRY. By A. Allen Brockington, M.A., Ph.D. (Chapman 
& Hall) 7s. 6d. | 
Briefly, Mr. Bateson’s thesis is that language changes under the pressure 
of social and intellectual tendencies, and that the differences in style and 
mood between successive poetic ages are due rather to the altered uses to 
which language from time to time is being put than to the direct impact 
of the “spirit of the age” upon the poets themselves. Thus, Mr. Bateson 
would say that the lucidity of eighteenth-century verse is traceable, not to 
the rationalist convictions of the actual writers of this verse, but to that 
effect of perspicuity which the existing rationalism had at the time 
imparted to language. This contention involves him in the necessity of 
first, isolating the influences of the age upon language, and second, of 
examining the nature of this general influence on the practice of poetry. 
But since the last page of his book is numbered a hundred and twenty-nine, 
it is easy to imagine that, in spite of an impressive range of scholarship 
and reference, his ‘ ‘proposals” raise more questions than they answer. 
Mr. Bateson knows for example that the language of poetry and the 
language described at any time as contemporary English, are seldom co- 
extensive, but he does not seem sufficiently to take into account the 
phenomenon of actual rejection by the poets of the language of their day... 
His commendation of Rossetti is really mistaken, because Rossetti’s 
interest in words was little better than archeology, and he remained 
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completely uninfluenced by the ‘scientific and industrial uses to which 
language was actually being put when he was writing. Possibly Mr. 
Bateson would argue that the industrialisation of England was one of the 
social forces which had no appreciable effect on language, but this is 
surely a contention difficult to maintain. Language could scarcely remain 
uninfluenced by so considerable an influx of new words, and, indeed, 
Mr. Bateson recognises this when speaking. of a similar Elizabethan 
development. And actually the attitudes of the poets Yhemselves to the 
existing social and intellectual tendencies might be of greater consequence 
than Mr. Bateson’s thesis can readily admit. One might argue that the 
altered language of to-day resulting from thg establishment of the in- 
dustrial revolution, is only now, when the poets have made some sort of 
gesture of acceptance towards their social background, finding its way 
into poetry. 

If Mr. Bateson’s writing is excessively astringent, Dr. Brockington’s 
suffers from the opposite fault of dilation, and, in spite of a helpful 
apparatus of tabulated chapter divisions, the outlines of his book are 
occasionally obscured by a somewhat copious use of English. A foreword 
has been written to his “Mysticism and Poetry,” by Sir Arthur Eddington 
and the reader will perhaps guess therefore that no “scientific” treatment 
of the subject has been undertaken in it; indeed, neither Freud nor 
Richards is mentioned, and Dr. Brockington’s own qualification of his 
title is “On a basis of experience.” After an illuminating introductory 
account of his own experiences with regard to Intuition, Vision and the 
Spiritual Imperative, he begins his inquiry with an examination of poems 
by, among others, Richard Rolle, Hopkins, Blake and Browning, to some 
of whose lines incidentally he would have found a close parallel in the 
verses of Morgan Llwyd, the seventeenth-century Welsh mystic and ° 
disciple of Boehme. His chapter on the traditional view of mysticism is, 
perhaps inevitably, not so interesting as those which have preceded it, 
and Dr. Brockington’s final conclusions (the reader will find them 
tabulated on the last page) are perhaps of less importance than the 
experience of reading a book in many ways so unusual. 

Dr. Brockington is to be thanked especially for the quotation from 
Richard Rolle’s very lovely “My truest treasure.” GLYN JONES 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. By F. Middleton Murry (Cape) tos. 6d. 

In this book Mr. Murry has written his autobiography up to 1918. He 
hopes to continue it in a second volume. We shall review the book next 
month. Meanwhile, it will probably please some people to observe that 
the curious design on the wrapper seems to represent Mr. Murry experi- 
encing the fate of being hanged, drawn and quartered. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? A pamphlet issued by the Independent Socialist Party 
(2 Russell Street, Manchester, 1) rd. Reduced rates for quantity. 
This pamphlet is something quite new in the way of Socialist propaganda. 
It should be invaluable for making converts of well-disposed but hitherto 
politically indifferent or ignorant people. And its uncompromising, but 
fair and reasonable, tone should commend it to active Socialists, whether 
of the Labour Party or of other denominations. 


Printed by the Shenval Press, Ltd., 58 Blaomsbury Street, W.C.1, and published for the 
` proprietors at 2 Russell Street, Downing Street, Manchester, 1. 
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As We See It es ee 


HE law giveth and the law taketh away, particularly when 

capitalist governments have to economise. Thus’ it was 
quite easy for a Tory Government byslegislating in 1926 to 
‘violate its statutory undertaking of 1924 that the State, as one 
of the three contributing parties to the National Health Insur- 
ance Fund, should provide two-ninths of the expenditure on 
‘benefits and administration. This specimen of economy by 
expense of the Approved Societies. Since that reform others 
have been carried through depriving the unfortunate poor of 
further statutory. rights. For examplé, the National Health 
Insurance and Contributory’ Pensions, ‘Act, 1932, operating 
from January Ist, 1933, made the first reduction of benefits 
since the Health Insurance Scheme .was: introduced. Married 
women had their sickness benefit reducéd from 12s. to 10s. per 
week, and their disablement benefit from 7s. 6d. to 5s. per 
week; while the disablement benefit of single women was 
reduced from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per week. This Act also made 
changes directly aimed at the unfortunate: insured persons for 
whom capitalism cannot provide employment. When men and 
women are without work and wages for-a prolonged period 
they simply cannot afford to pay their quota of-Health Insur- 
ance contributions. This, up ‘to-1932, was not regarded as a 
crime. The arrears of contributions of the bona-fide unem- 
ployed were excused, and their full benefit. rights: secured by 
the Prolongation Acts of 1930 and 1931, the latter measure 
giving them security until the end of 1932. The Reforming 
Act of 1932 changed all that on the grounds that the Approved 
Societies could not bear the burden of over 42,000,000 a year 
“caused by the excusal of arrears. No mention was made of 
helping them by restoring the £2,800,000 a year 'filched in 
1926. Instead, half the burden was placed on the unemployed, 
who obviously cannot Carry it. > N 
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HE method adopted was to excuse the health contribution 
arrears of the umemployed only to the extent of one-half, 
less two contributy6ns. Thus, to be clear of arrears, an unem- 
ployed man nyist pay gd. a week for twenty-four weeks. In 
practice this’ means that large numbers of the unemployed 
simply annot, find this 18s. per year, nor, where a heavy per- 
centagé of its members are ‘out of work, can their Approved 
Society pay it for them. What has been the effect? The kindly 
“National” Government tempered the wind to the shorn lamb 
by conceding (in the 1932 Act) that unemployed insured per- 
sons Satisfying certain conditions could remain under a free 
period of insurance until the end of 1933, but were not to have 
cash benefits nor maternity benefits. They could, however, 
receive medical aid and retain their right to their pension at. 
sixty-five. After the end of 1933 the medical benefit ceased and 
the unemployed persons remained insured during 1934 and 
1935 for pension purposes only. When the end of 1935 is 
reached even the pension right disappears. 






HAT has been the effect? On the showing of one of the 

chief insurance officials of the Government some 200,000 
persons by the end of the present year will have been deprived 
of their pension rights. The same authority said that no fewer 
than 5,000,000 insured persons because they. had been unem- 
ployed for four weeks in a year were liable to have their health 
insurance benefits reduced the following year unless something 
special could be done for them. | 


N interesting illustration of how contracts made with the 

working class can be torn up to suit the convenience of 
the rich owning class. The capitalist Government compulsorily 
insures the working man and woman and deducts a stipulated 
weekly sum from their wages. In return guarantees are given 
of cash and other benefits, including pensions of 10s. at sixty- 
five, and pensions for widows and orphans. Then the working 
man, in circumstances over which he has no control, is refused 
permission to earn wages. Because he has no wages he cannot 
make any payments from them. So the Government surveys 
him and decides that as he is without economic basis he need. 
not have any rights. Being unemployed he ought to keep fit,” 
so there is no need for cash allowances during sickness, nor 
claim on a doctor for treatment. His wife ought ‘not to breed, 
so there is no need for the 30s. maternity benefit. He need not 
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look forward to retiring at sixty-five on 10s. per week pension, 
for it is cancelled because of his omission to find the job that 
isn’t there: he must vegetate until seventy years are reached, 
when he will be qualified under another Act. If the man dies 
his widow receives no 10s, pension nor allowances for his 
children. 


ET us give credit to the Parliamentary Labour Party which 

has rigorously opposed this cruel victimisation of the unem- 
ployed, and persistently demanded fair play. It has forced the 
Government to at last promise further legislation to ‘‘modify 
the hardships that will be involved if those persons are deprived 
of their pension rights.’’ No promise has been made, how- 
ever, to restore the right of the unemployed to health insurance 
benefits in respect of all periods of involuntary unemployment. 
Funds might easily be found to meet this legitimate claim by 
restoring the money taken away in 1926, or by making it a 
charge on the Unemployment Fund to be met by a Treasury 
grant. We are afraid, however, that the contract with the © 
insured unemployed ‘will remain broken: for the cost- of their 
benefits is wanted by the Government to strengthen the Armed 
Forces so that the unemployed may be defended against 
aggression. 


HEN they know that the health of children and invalids 

is being undermined, should scientists tell? The answer 
seems to be in the negative. Professor J. B. S. Haldane, at the 
annual congress of the National Union of Students, as reported 
by the Manchester Guardian, said ‘‘that the law of libel inter- 
fered greatly with the freedom of speech and added that there 
was one proprietary food on the market.at the moment which 
they always used in the laboratory if they wanted to cause 
rapid rickets in rats. He could not tell them its name, and no 
newspaper would publish it if he did.’’ But surely scientific 
zeal for the national health ought to prompt Professor Haldane 
and his colleagues to send an analysis of this dangerous food 
to the Ministry of Health, so that action might be taken to 
have its sale prohibited. Otherwise, unsuspecting British 
mothers will be causing rickets in babes by giving them this 
food manufactured by dastards. 


OCIALISTS will not gain inspiration by perusal. of “Mr. 
Lloyd George’s New Deal,’’ the sixpenny pamphlet by 
Lord Snowden. His lordship, being a champion of Free Trade, 
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chooses to omit reference to the linking of Tariffs to his New 
Deal by Lloyd George. He ‘doesn’t so much as hint at that 
gentleman’s inglorious record on the matter of land reform, 
but laments that out of the capital expenditure of £200,000,c00 
each year Lloyd George proposes €or Public Works, the larid- 
owners will annex from 430,000,000 to 450,000,000 each year. 
He reminds us that if the “national Government had, not 
destroyed the Land Valuation begun under his Findnce -Act 
of 1931, we should now have had a national valuation of the 
land, which would have provided an equitable basis for the 
purċhase of land for public purposes. This characteristic tribute 
to his own doing ‘as Chancellor misses fire: we. remember ‘that 
Philip Snowden was an active force in securing the return of 
the ‘‘National’? Government to power and fully aware of the 
reactionary’ record of the men he was supporting. What did 
he ee 


ACDONALD shed his pacifism when he went over to 

the enemy, and a study of this boost of the “New Deal” 
proves that Snowden ‘discarded. his socialist faith when he 
became a prop of the “National? Government. He gives ‘no 
hint in it of any support for public ownership and control. In 
1923 he moved in the House of Commons that because .capj- 
talism had failed legislative effort should be directed to the 
gradual supersession “of the system by an industrial and social 
order based on the public ownership and democratic control of 
the instruments of production and distribution. He said then, 
“I know that conditions are somewhat abnormal to-day, but 
they are abnormal as the result of capitalism, because the war, 
in its final analysis, was ‘due to the international commercial 
and capitalist system.” In his propaganda effort on behalf of 
Lloyd George he tells us that the unemployment problem iş 
much worse in its nature and intensity, and all he can offer is 
Public Works financed by a loan bearing interest at 3 per cent. 
The value of the pamphlet to Lloyd George is that. Snowden 
can assure the investing public that the “New Deal’ is a safe 
paying proposition. We judge this pamphlet as Lord Snow- 
den’s attempt to effect a “come-back.” -He gives some measure 
of praise to the Labour Government for its efforts, taking the- 
opportunity to commend himself as their financial expert. It is 
not likely. the Labour Party will assist their one-time idol to 
emerge from’ his political obscurity, but by hanging on to. the 
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tails of Lloyd George, Lord Snowden probably hopes for a 
political uplift. 


I the good old days before the advent of the Labour Party, 
when there werg only two parties of progress, it was compara- 
tively easy for electioneering experts to predigt which of the 
two would win the General Election and give a fairly accurate 
forecast of the majority. In these times it is safest to prophesy 
after the event. It was with interest, therefore, we noted that 
Lord Allen of Hurtwood risked an opinion on April rst at the 
Reform Club, Manchester. He explained that the Labour Party 
would have to win 300 seats in order to get a Parliamentary 
majority of one, and thought they woyld be ‘‘very lucky” if 
they won 200 or 220. This protégé of MacDonald is no longer 
hopeful of his own (paper) ‘‘National Labour” Party. At last 
he has discovered that ‘the next election might result in a 
Conservative Government calling itself National,” and 
evidently is afraid that ‘‘National Labour’’ may be’ reported 
missing after the smoke has cleared. His errand at the Reform 
Club being to prospect for the gathering together of the 
Liberal rump plus ‘‘National’’ Labour men plus Tory planners 
as an independent party to teach both the Tory Government 
and the Labour opposition their business, Lord Allen could 
not be expected to paint Labour’s electoral prospects in other 
than drab colours. Like Snowden and MacDonald, he was at 
one time a whole-hog pacifist and an-exponent of Socialism as 
a remote expectation. Like them he jettisoned his ideals when 
he became ‘‘National Labour’’ and gained his reward.: Like 
them he does not want to be pushed off the political stage and 
is, casting. about for a respectable party that will uplift the 
‘‘pooah” without trespassing on property rights. 


OLIN CLARK, well-known for his statistical surveys, 

has very different views on Labour’s electoral chances. In 
an, analysis given in the Manchester Guardian (2/4/35), he 
assumes that a Labour Government to be effective must have 
a Parliamentary majority of at least fifty. This means the 
winning of 335 seats or forty-eight more than the 287 Labour 
seats won in 1929. Analysing the 615 seats in Britain, Mr. 
~Clark asserts that “the number of really rural seats which 
Labour will have to win is a mere handful,” about seven. The 
rest of the so-called rural districts, when examined, turn out to 
be largely industrialised. Nor does he agree that the black- 
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coated workers hold the key to the electoral position. Placing 
them in the categories of occupations ranging from salesmen 
to professional men, they total 14.4 per cent. of the adult male 
population, and are not concentrated to an overpowering extent 
in the key constituencies. The definitely manual working class, 
omitting men in personal service and in the férces, amount to 
63.8 per cent. of the population. Colin Clark’s conclusion is 
‘“The key factor in determining the result of the next election 
will be the working-class vote; and Labour’s failure to secure 
a majority hitherto. has been due not to failure to secure sud- - 
port from the black-coated workers, but to the fact that it has 
not yet commanded anything approaching unanimous support 
from the urban working classes.’ 

In spite of the usual alarums of financial crises ; and general 
red ruin, we believe the times are propitious for a great Labour 
OVA A: | 


pH E Adelphi has from time to time warned the anti-Fascists 
of. this country that they were barking up the wrong tree: 
that it was not the theatrical imitators of Mussolini and Hitler 
who were the menace to the liberty of the working class, but 
the Tory-Liberal industrial magnates who are. quietly pre- 
paring plans for the Corporate State. Following a preliminary 
exposition of his scheme for rationalising the system of indus- 
trial control in Great Britain and debated by the House of 
Lords on October 31st, 1934, Lord Melchett put the matter 
in Parliamentary shape by tabling a Bill. This is the Indus- 
trial Réorganisation (Enabling)'' ‘Bill, backed: by a body 
described ‘as the Industrial Organisation League. In intro- 
ducing his plan Lord Melchett said, “What I ask the Govern- 
ment to do is to give us self-government, to allow us to set up 
our own associations and to manage them ourselves with such 
authority of law as is necessary to make the view of the 
majority compulsory upon the small minorities.’’ A. similar 
plan to that of Lord Melchett was outlined by Mr. A. N. E. 
.Molson, the Tory Member for Doncaster, during the House 
of Commons debate on the Civil Estimates (3/4/35). The hon. 
Member moved that a departmental committee be set up to 
consider what measure of industrial reorganisation is necessary 
to create employment by increasing the consumption of British: 
products at home and abroad. He described accurately enough’ 
the chaotit state of British industry and the unrelated efforts: 
of State departments ‘to cope with the muddle. He was all for 
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co-ordinated capitalist enterprise backed by the authority and 
power of the State. Mr. C. U. Peat, the Tory Member for 
Darlington, seconded the motion on the grounds that the 
organisation described by the mover ‘‘cannot be called 
Socialism, because it is the only alternative by which individual 
enterprise and the great stimulus of individyal effort can be 
kept alive.” The arguments in both speeches were similar to 
those used in the House of Lords, that the organisation. of 
British industries on a national basis'is essential and overdue, 
but that each industry must be left in the-hands of capitalist 
controllers. It is high time the General Council of the Trade 
Unions Congress, devoted attention to this declared method of 
capitalist reorganisation. It does- nots label itself - Fascist. or 
Nazist, but its objective. is the same—the Corporate State in 
wni industrial democracy is eliminated. 


S the Independent Socialist Party will. be holding its 

second annual convention while this issue of The Adelphi 
is being printed, impressions of the convention by various 
delegates will be given in the June issue. A scrutiny of 
the agenda suggests that the convention discussions will not 
prove dull, for the London I.S.P’ ers request that on the year’s 
report the convention shall review ‘“‘the whole problem of the 
appropriate structure, function, purpose, and name of an asgo- 
ciation of socialists in the present economic, political, and 
social circumstances of Great Britain.’ To make their view 
clearer, they put forward a draft of a suggested new constitu- 
ition. There are also amendments from Manchester, Maid- 
stone, Burnley, London, and East, Manchester to the existing 
constitution and rules, The resolutions from Manchester and 
Burnley on unemployment and education concisely set forth 
the party attitude on these important questions. 

POLITICUS. 


GLYN JONES 


Cadi Hughes | 


: eh, 

PSTAIRS in number one Colliers’ Row, Ifan Cariad was 
VJ dying by inches. People often say ‘dying by inches’ with- 
out really meaning it, but as a description of Ifan it was almost 
literally true, because his left leg was gangrenous to the knee, 
and every day for the last week when Cadi his wife went upstairs 
to dress it and clean it out she found a new hole sometimes the 
size of the palm of her hand in a different part of his leg or the 
flesh of his foot. There yesterday two of his toes had come off 
inte the cottonwool. The disease had started as a small piece 
of bad skin under the ball of the big toe, and it would soon pass 
upwards over the knee into his thigh; and then, when his whole 
leg had become putrid it would separate from the rest of his 
body at the hip and lie discarded in the bed beside him. But 
Ifan would probably be dead before then, poor chap, unless a 
miracle happened. 

Most of the time he way lying sog after the dope the doctor 
was giving him daily to ease his pain. His face in a short time 
had become yellow as clay and tiny, hardly bigger than a fand, 
with his nose rising up tight in the middle like a hen’s breast- 
bone. They had cut his hair short for comfort, and it looked 
like the pile on black velvet or plush and fitted like a cap on top 
of his little monkeyface. And he had become so thin that his 
body lifted up the bedclothes hardly at all. He never was very 
much but he had shrunk to nothing. For days he hadn’t eaten 
a bite, and all that had passed his lips was the water that, Cadi 
fed him with out of a teapot. The smell of cooking nearly made 
his inside jump out of his belly, but one day near the end he 
whispered, ‘‘Cadi, give me something to eat.” 

“Of course, little Ifan,” she said, humouring him, ‘what 
will you have?” 

“Td like some of that dinner I can smell cooking.” 

“Oh, you can’t have that, little Ifan,” she said, ‘‘that’s the 
ham boiling for the funeral.” 

She was like that, always planning and scheming. She did 
everything possible for him; it suited her. She wouldn’t let the 
district nurse come near, and when she wasn’t actually fussing 
round him she would pray, or sing hymns in the voice she used 
when there were strangers in the chapel; not the nice modern 
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hymns about Jesus and harps and rest beyond Jordan, but 
savage old-time stanzas by cracked Welsh poets -preoccupied 
with punishment and corruption. She was wonderful the way 
' she waited on him. But she had nearly killed him with her 
bossiness during the twenty years of their married life. When 
Ifan married her she was worth looking at; she wasn’t just 
pretty like so many of the dark little women with heavy bottoms 
living in the mining villages, she was a beauty, big and straight, 
with blue eyes and hair the colour of a new penrty. Ifan himself 
was small and dark; he looked wicked, a handful for any boss, 
the sort that always smells foul air and sees too much water 
quicker than anybody else and makes trouble among the men 
generally. He was all there; and he knew the Mabinogion back- 
_ wards. As for her, she had no idea of Ifer own beauty. All she 

wanted was for things to go on smoothly as she planned them. 
Anything odd, strange, eccentric, she hated like poison. And 
Ifan was a bit odd, what with his politics and his vegetarianism. 
He was a pretty hot socialist, of course, but if he went on the 
stump she held herself off from him and gave him hell. And 
she didn’t just stop with her tongue either. Poor Ifan wasn’t 
much of an agitator in his own house; he had to draw his horns 
in at number one Colliers’ Row or he could look out. She was 
a holy terror, bossing everybody and making arrangements all 
round, and turning out such a fussarse, and so trivial. And yet 
Ifan couldn’t do without her; he was always a bit- soft on 
her, imagining her, because of her hatr, like Rhiannon or 
Blodeuwedd, or goodness. knows who. And he could always 
think with pleasure of their courting days when the village boys 
going about in groups used to sing after the courting couples 
strolling up towards the lonelier roads: 

Red are the shivvies and red are me hips, 
Hazel nuts are brown; 

Two of us climb up the Pandy tips 
And three of us come down. 

Hoo! 

There were more verses. : 

It was then he got his nickname. He was really Ifan Hashes: 
although everybody called him Ifan Cariad, which signifies 
Ifan the Lover, or Ifan the Sweetheart. He used to tap at the 
window of her house at night when he was calling for her; and 
her mother would call ‘out from inside, “‘WRo is: there ?”* 

o“ Ifan,” he would answer. | 
“Which Ifan?” 


eea 
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“Ifan the lover of Cadi.” eo » 

The neighbours heard, and of course such a chance for ‘a nick- 
name seemed like a. godsend. He became known as Ifan Cariad 
Cadi, Ifan the lover of Cadi, or Ifan Cariad. But such a name 
in the village was never taken as a sign of disrespect. Everybody 
else had a nickname anyway. - ° : 

Sunday mornihg, just as it Was getting light, Cadi came into 
the bedrooitt to see if he was still alive. It was a bitter raw 
morning with no sun and thick clouds créped like slab rubber 
over the sky. Hé was all right, but just as she was going back 
to bed someone started knocking hard at the front door. Cadi 
was surprised, it was so early. She leaned over the banister and 
saw someone standing outside the figured glass panel she had 
had put in the middle of the door like her sister-in-law. It was 
just a dark shape, she couldn’t tell who, although she stood 
- there guessing instead of going to see. She got into a jacket of 
Ifan’s and slipped a petticoat over her head shouting, ‘‘Who’s 
there?’ There was no answer but the knocking started again, 
louder this time as though it wasn 't going to stop in a hurry. 

She opened the. door. 

It was God. | 

He was dressed in a dirty green tweed suit with auth pockets 
and leather buttons but not much better than rags. There was a 
sack pinned round his shoulders, and on his head was a cloth 
slouch hat with a.brim turned down over his eyes. His clothes 
were so disreputable, and yet he looked splendid somehow. His 
left leg finished at the knee and he hugged a rough woodeén 
crutch as thick as a bedpost, with some of the bark still on it; 
not padded at all, and spreading out like petals at the end. 
His grey beard was long but rather thin, and much of his skin 
was covered with red blind boils like rivet heads. His face was 
handsome though; patriarchal and grand, but a bit seedy, and 
-his hair was on his collar. She knew him all right. 

“Let me in, Cadi,’ he said. He was her boss.’ 

She did so, and upstairs he went sprightly enough and 
straight into Ifan’s room. There was chaff on his back and 
horse-dung on the heel of his boot. 

‘What do you want with us, little God?” she asked upstairs 
rather anxious. He and Ifan were smiling at one another, 
knowing, as though they had something good up their sleeve. 

“Tve come for Ifan,” he said, still smihag: and oy ooma 
at her. 

Although she half expected it, it was a good’. pit of a. ‘shock 
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to hear him say it straight out like that. ‘O little God,” : she 
began, sobbing, ‘‘don’t take Ifan; I can’t live with my brother, 
his wife quarrels with me and I’m too respectable to be a washer- 
woman or go to the Big House.” 

Ifan grinned. He was a bit pinker than he had been, and 
more arrogant Already. ° 

“I must take him all the samé,” said God. ° 

. He stood his crutch against the commode and sat ‘oli’ the edge 
of the bed, quite at home like a preacher. His ¢ eyes weré cunning 
and very bright, with the skin drawn in all round as though his 
visit were a bit of a lark. He took very little notice of Cadi 
except to glance at her sometimes with his’ spotted eyes. She 
had more or less gone to pieces; all hgr bossiness‘and import- 
ance had got flat. She snivelled and started to whimper again. 
_ “Take my daughter Esther Cariad,’ > she moaned, ‘she’s 
unemployed and hard for us to keep.” 

- “A. cup of tea before we go, please,” said God. “No fear,” 
he continued, ‘It’s not I'll be coming for her, Cadi.’ 

Ifan nodded and looked serious. 

She hung about whimpering for a bit and then went down- 
stairs almost gladly to make the tea, and when she returned Ifan 
was sitting on the side of the bed dressing, with his huge 
bandaged leg hanging over the edge. She set the tray down 
hurriedly and started off on another tack. ‘‘Little Ifan,’’ she 
pleaded going up to him, ‘‘don’t go and leave me, and me-so 
good to you always.” .. 

Ifan looked at God, one leg in his trousers. : 

_ “Not so good, Cadi,” he said, putting his saucer down: . 
, ‘‘Indeed.I have, little God,” she answered reddening, ‘‘you 
don’t know. I’ve nursed him hand and foot in illnesses: and 
accidents and pinched myself, in-the strikes for him and Esther.’ 

“Ay I know,” he said “but what about having the bile on 
Labour Day and throwing his Cheap Editions on the fire and 
hiding the pennies for the gas so that he couldn’t read, sand 
keeping him home from the summer school to do. the garden. 
You’re a bitch, Cadi.” piam Re: 

She smiled hoping to humour him. “It was only a bit of 
fun,’’ she said; and seeing Ifan in difficulties over some vital 
buttons she was bound to go and help him. 

“Very humorous,” said God. ‘‘Anyway, come on Ifan, get 
on my back.-Cadi, thanks for the nice tea. We must be shifting.” 

She could see they were going in good earnest. She was red 
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and serious again and desperate. ‘‘Don’t go,” she cried. “‘Ifan, 
stop. Let me get you a clean nightshirt first, then.’’ i 

“Lay off,” said God, ‘‘you’ll tip us.” o 

“ Plenty of nightshirts where I’m going,” said Ifan grinning. 
‘Good-bye, Cadi.” 

Downstairs they went, not too badly. When they were in the 
passage, seeing them going for good and all, Cadi shouted 
down over the banister, ‘‘Ifan, have you got your handkerchief ?”’ 

God put him’ down quickly in the oak chair Cadi had in the 
passage for fashion and came headlong back upstairs. He 
swung at her with his crutch and hit her into the corner by the 
chest-of-drawers. She lay there in a heap without a sound, her 
mop of hair half down and her false teeth hanging out of her 
mouth. ` 

God and Ifan hurried out of the house as fast as they could ~ 
go, shutting the glass panelled door with a bang behind them. 


> 


The Prince was in the Parlour. 


In Great Britain philosophy is a little lawn owned by a narrow 
clique and well set about with notices, “‘ Keep Off the Grass.” On 
this lawn gentle scholars play a special kind of croquet,.and are far 
from any thought of doing anything so unpleasant as take on 
leadership of thought. It stands on about the same level as the other 
beloved | British game—the parlour game of composing Greek 

“verse.” 
From The Intelligentsia of Great Britain, by D. S. Mirsky. 

True, O Prince. But you have forgotten to mention two other 
popular parlour games: Planning for revolution, and compose 
revolutionary “verse. 


a 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY: 


TA 


Discovery of America, 
a ae it 
HE observations of an Englishman dio at: the age of forty: 
five visits the United States for the first:tirseiin his life, and 
stays there for a: bare and hurried.two monthby.must. needs -be 
modest. Most of my energy was’ absorbéd ‘by ‘the. job’ in hand, 
which was learning how to lecture:to, Ameriéam audiences: That, 
for one of my limited ne is s hardlys less thani arming a 
new profession. Pree aa 
‘It is a profession worth while to learn; for I rapidly became 
convinced that the average American ecture-audience iS, CON 
sidering its size, of a high -‘quality—altogether.better than a 
lecturer on subjects like mine could hope to: gather to listen to 
him in this country. Certainly, it demands:to be interested, and 
is fesentful of anything approaching conceit: But only on one 
occasion did I sensé in a lecture-audience a definite resistante 
to be overcome.. That was in New York, where audiences.:are 
reputed to be the most ‘hard-boiled in the world. Everywhere 
else I had the feeling that the audience was willing, and. often 
‘positively eager, to go more than half-way to meet me. «3. 
But already, in speaking of an average American audience, I 
am generalising :unwarrantably. There is no average in the. 
States. Even in the small part of the-U.S.A. ‘over which I jour- 
neyed—Jowa City the furthest west and Saint Louis the furthest 
south—I was conscious of four subtly’ different Americas: the 
Middle-West, the Eastern States, New England, arid: New York 
City. I dare not even try to distinguish: between them; but I 
was conscious of psychological difference’ between ; them more 
marked than any to:be found between the parts of England. 
It was borne in upon me that the United States 'is not homo- . 
geneous in the same, way that England is. There is nothing 
surprising in that; but I was surprised by it. I was also excited 
by it; for when the United States does become homogeneous, 
as one day it surely will, its potential power and rene will 
become actual, and will be enormous. : 
At the same time, I realised far more clearly than ever betor, 
how distinctive and singular was the homogeneity of my own 
country. The United States made me aware of some of the things 
‘which, as an Englishman, I had taken for granted. ‘Chief among 
these was the degree of political consciousness in England: As 
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a Socialist, I have been sceptical of this, inclined to forget that 
Socialism demands little less than a mental revolution in its 
convinced adherents; and .of course to one who believes that 
an advanced degree of political consciousness must be synony- 
mous with Socialist conviction, the political consciousness of 
England is bound to appear rudimentary. But this point of view 
is abstract and theoretical. When we come to concrete fact, we 
have to acknowledge that the sense of political obligation is 
very widespread in England: the average Englishman—and 
there 1s an average Englishman—is conscious, dimly or acutely, 
of the duties of citizenship. He feels that he belongs to a body 
politic, and is prepared to undertake all manner of citizen duties 
in the main for their own sake and for the social prestige which 
rightly, accrues to one Who undertakes them. 

Roughly speaking, such an idea is still non-existent in the 
United States. There is, of course, a rapidly increasing number 
of Americans who deplore its non-existence; but the general 
attitude still remains that a man or woman who undertakes civic 
obligations as a duty is a freak or a fool. Politics, national, State, 
municipal, is a dirty game which one enters for what one can 
get out of it; and since there is plenty to be got, it is not a dirty 
game. The contradiction is deliberate. The attitude of the decent 
American towards politics is ambiguous and contradictory. He 
is guiltily conscious that in his pursuit of individualistic success, 
he has allowed politics to become a mere racket; and, at the 
same time, since his cult of individualistic success is superfici- 
ally discredited but inwardly unshaken, he cannot in candour— - 
and he is a very candid person—refuse his admiration to the 
political racketeer. Hence, I think, comes the attitude which is 
at first so strange to an Englishman—a sort of laughing toler- 
ance of enormities of graft and corruption. It is not cynicism ; 
it is a kind of honesty. Would I really do any better, they ask, 
if I were in that fellow’s place? 

It is then that one realises, with surprise, that it is not any- 
thing in the Englishman, as an individual, which makes political 
racketeering relatively impossible in England. The individual 
Englishman is certainly not a better man than the individual 
American; but he is adjusted to a different milieu. He belongs 
to a more crowded, a more compact, a more homogeneous 
society. His individualism has been mitigated perforce; he has 
not had sufficient elbow-room to allow him to ignore politics. 
When we wish to speak impressively, we speak of the influence 
of the British tradition, but when we think of the pradinis 
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political corruption which existed in England up to the Reform 
Bill and was only gradually eradicated thereafter, we have to 
admit that our precious ‘‘tradition’’ is of the sort which, if it 
had not existed, would have had to be invented; and in fact, 
was invented. It will be invented in America, also. 

As things are*at present, one feels distinctly embarrassed by 
the admiration and envy felt and expressed by the American for 
political England. He very genuinely believes that Great Britain, 
owing to its political organisation, has weatheréd the economic 
crisis more quickly and successfully than any other country in 
the world. I felt, many times, that I was involved in the un- 
grateful process of de-bunking an ideal when I reminded 
them that we had by no means solved the problem of our dis- 
tressed areas; but I could not help admitting that England had 
absorbed the shock of the economic crisis much more easily than 
the United States had done. I modestly suggested that that was 
in the main due to two factors: first, the readiness with 
which the English people as a whole submits to what Americans 
would regard as impossibly high taxation; and second, to the 
relative economy of English administration. 

But it seemed to me that at the present time American opinion 
is altogether more sympathetic to England than it has been for 
many years. Whether or not American opinion is correct in 
believing that we have withstood the crisis better than any other 
country, it holds that opinion with a nuance which is as welcome 
as it is surprising. Jt takes a sort of family pride in that achieve- 
ment. One might almost say that one of the results of the mental 
upheaval produced by the crisis in America has been the quest 
of something to believe in, and America has chosen England 
for the purpose. But, of course, the England in which American 
opinion has chosen to believe is a partly imaginary England— 
an England which America may hope to become: a country 
which is instinctively conscious of national unity and which 
expresses that consciousness practically in a disinterested and 
incorruptible Civil Service, a legal system which makes impos- 
- sible a Hauptmann trial or an organised legal protection of 
“public enemies,” and a process of municipal government in 
which men and women of all classes can honourably and use- 
fully participate. i 

Indeed, so far as I could gather, Americans at ‘the present 
moment are very much inclined to believe that, after all, Eng- 
land has achieved more of the reality of political democracy than 
they have; and that we have an administrative stability, based 
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on popular::consent, which enables us to ride on an.even keel. 
Certainly, was conscious of a precariousness in the American 
situation which was quite unfamiliar to me in my own country. 
To take but.one ‘example, though I was in the United States 

only nine weeks, and too occupied with my job. and the in- 
numerable. minor adjustments necessary in a country so familiar 
and so strange, to indulge in any careful observation, I became 
strikingly aware that, even in that brief period, the attitude 
towards President Roosevelt had changed. From being trusted, 
he was on-trial. That is, necessarily, an exaggeration; but the 
needle had definitely shifted from one side of ‘the balance to 
the other. And during the same time, I was aware that Huey 
Long had sprung from being the wild man of Louisiana to being 
a.solid opponent’ of theSRoosevelt administration and a serious 
future candidate for the Presidency. I don’t know what caused 
the change;: factors in it, no doubt, were, first, Huey Long’s 
well-timed attack on Farley, the Postmaster-General, who is in 
command of the democratic political machine and, second, the 
_ success of Father Coughlin’s radio attack on the proposal that 
the United States should participate in the World Court. There 
were general rumours that there was an understanding of some 
sort between the Louisana Kingfish and the Radio Priest of 
Detroit. But-as far as I could find there is no evidence of this 
beyond the undoubted fact that Father Coughlin’s success in 
stirring up opposition to Roosevelt in the Senate suited Huey 
Long’s plans extremely well. Senator Long is in a position to 
capitalise Father. Coughlin’s success. 

Nor is there any doubt that Huey Long’s influence is growing 
rapidly. He has an admirable manner on the radio for his pur- 
poses; he is persuasive and. plausible and intime—a remarkable 
democratic ‘‘magician,’? somewhat after the pattern of the 
early Lloyd George. And, whatever may be urged against his 
programme, it is decidedly more radical than the President’s. 
Moreover, he has the:reputation of having made things move 
to some. effect down in Louisiana. We may be shocked by his 
methods in capturing the Louisiana State-machine; but the | 
ordinary American is not. The feeling seemed to grow visibly 
during my two, months that, if Huey Long were President, he 
would make things move on a national scale. 


: What has happened (so far as I could make out) was some- 
thing which:not; even the acutest observer anticipated six or 
seven months ago. Then, no alternative to Roosevelt was imag- 
inable; now,:.there’ definitely is one, and it is Huey Long. The 
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Socialistically minded are despondent about it; the ‘‘man in the 
street” is distinctly pleased.* And Huey Long's programme 
strikes him as eminently reasonable, and delightfully simple. 
It is simply that no one should have less than 41,000 a year, 
and nobody more than—-I forget what the precise figure is. 
It is. quite probable that very’soon Huey Long will adopt.some 
variant of the policy of the National Dividend. 


To me the astonishing thing was the speed with which Huey 
Long became a national figure. It seemed to happen in two 
months. And it is the most tangible evidence I can produce for 
my very real feeling of ‘‘precariousneéss’’ in the American politi- 
cal situation. The failure of America to develop an organised 
political Labour movement, and the vwértual collapse of the 
traditional Republican-Democratic alignment, has created a 
queer and sudden hiatus. For many years Republicans and 
Democrats had not been political parties as we understand poli- 
tical parties; they had.long since become mere. labels under 
which the irrelevant but indispensable political game could be 
carried on. They represented nothing except two competitive 
political machines seeking to control the incredibly vast Federal 
and State patronage, and to monopolise the prodigious ‘“‘rake- 
off” which the temporary masters of the administrative machine 
are always in position to extort from American business. It 
was .prosperity politics, luxury politics, and had been so for 
generations; and organised Labour had taken a not very clean 
hand.in it. There was nothing at all to correspond to the stub- 
“born growth of the English Trade Union movement. So that 
when the moment came, there was no strong industrial organi- 
sation of Labour to seize the opportunity offered it by President 
Roosevelt. In fact, he was required not merely to give organised 
Labour its opportunity, which he did, but to create the organi- 
sation of Labour as well. It is he, at the present moment, who 
is expected to outlaw the Company Union. Such a situation is 
profoundly unnatural. The A.F.L. should be strong enough to 
fight and prevail against the Company Union by the strength 
of its own right arm. It is not; and the reason (I suspect) is that. 
it is still penetrated by the Company Union ethos. 


*e.g., Mr. H. L. Mencken: ‘‘ Long’s program has elements of 
superiority over any other current scheme to save us, whether con- 
sidered from the economic or political standpoint. ... It states as a 
rational principle the limitation of private fortunes very clearly, and it 
proposes to carry out that principle in a simple and probably effective 
manner.” (Editorial, Baltimore Sun, January 21st.) 
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‘ Probably the vast immigration of cheap European labour 
together with the American indifference to politics made the 
. growth of a healthy Labour movement almost impossible in 
America; and the difficulties were still further intensified by the 
existence of the huge negro population. But the resultant situa- 
tion is one in which the more aciite observers now appear to 
have made up their minds (reluctantly and despondently) that 
our English paqlitical development is an unattainable ideal. The 
U.S.A. will not, as they had hoped, follow the English political 
pattern. The hope of the nucleus of a strong, Radical or Pro- 
gressive movement lies for them less in organised industrial 
Labour than in the agrarian-radical movement of the Middle 
West.* But in the meagtime, they disconsolately admit, a Huey 
Long will have his ee and the chances a are that he will 
take it. i 


: I do no more—because I am incompetent to do more—than 
report the consensus of opinion of ‘‘radicals’? who seemed to’ 
me to take an objective view of the American situation. To a 
certain extent I came to share their despondency; but only to 
a certain extent:iFor there is something curiously exciting in 
the American situation—the sense of vast potentiality is so over- 
' whelming. And (though ‘this feeling may be due to the reaction 
of a shy and timid person astonished at the warm-heartedness 
and immediate generosity of the Middle West) the conviction 
gradually formed itself within me that the present mighty up- 


*It is worth noting that Louis Budenz, thé famous strike leader 
who was largely responsible for the sensational victory of the Auto- 
Lite strike at Toledo, Ohio, in 1934, insists that a successful Socialist 
movement in America must ‘“‘begin its activities in the Middle West, 
that cross-roads of American thought, and thus entrench itself as 
something growing out of the American soil” (see his article ‘‘For An 
American Revolutionary Approach,” Modern Monthly, March, 1935). 
The views of this brilliant working-class Socialist, and_his criticism 
of parlour-Bolshevik, or, as he calls them, ‘‘other-wordly,’’ methods 
are very similar to the Adelphi’s. Speaking of the successful Toledo 
strike, he says: ‘‘The appeal to the police to stand by their brothers 
in the workers’ ranks had real effect—a tactic which only a radical 
thinking in American terms would use. Those radicals who live men- 
tally in other lands, or on Mars, or anywhere else but America, woul: 
have chosen to ‘fight’ the police. Indeed, representatives of this 
other-world view did seek to tongue-lash the police, and were soundly’ 
rebuked by the strikers. It is characteristic of this other-world type 
that eae take an apparent delight in having workers’ heads 
cracked. 
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heaval of American opinion has produced a frame of mind in 
which the bond of race and speech between the United States 
and ourselves counts for more than it has done for many, many 
years. It seemed tò me that theré is now a perhaps unique oppor- 
tunity for a closer understanding. between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon peoples; and by understanding I mean something simple 
and human and deep—the kind of understanding which. seeks 
to share, as far as may be, another man’s experience, his hopes 
and fears and perplexities. The raw edge of American confidence 
is gone. They are.become as wistful and uncertain as we, and 
perhaps in their heart of hearts.a good deal humbler. 


a 


Ye Olde Englishe . 


OR the first few es ofthis American visit, Middleton Murry 

tells us, he sometimes felt rather lost. It alway takes a week or 
‘so to get uséd to new systems of everyday habit: placing a nickel in 
the bus conductor’s machine instead of buying a ticket, unfamiliar 
checking systems: in hotels and restaurants, , snack-bars ‘at the 
-chemist’s, and so on. The trains are different, the hotels have un- 
familiar names, the building's and: ‘even the’ ratio wear a different 
face. 

Arriving at a new unfamiliar city after a long train journey, he 
would seek instinctively for a place to get some food where he would 
know what to do and feel “at home.’’ Some typical old English 
institution. . . . He always found it. A home from home, a aon 
with a name redolent of Kensington, Oxford Street, Chelsea, and 
many an old English county town. The same in every detail but 
one-—5c. instead of 6d.: Woohworth’s! 


Voyage Home 
(Written in the Chiltern Hills) 


HE day is gentle and the village sits, 

With thatch and curtain, porch and stack and stall 
Round the hill’s brow, a coloured coronal 
Of household blossoms. Round the barn there flits 


A pair of chaffinches with pale rose breasts 
Trim-bonnetted: the green meads guard their kine 

Below in gentleness. Above, the pine 

Rocks and still braathes, still rumours; clouds like crests 


Of homing herons egretted float by, 

Gold and not gold, and give my pine a crown 
But momentarily, then shred and leave alone 
The pine that hangs as alien here as I, 


And yet at peace. The barn door leaves the horse 
Good room enough to hang his gentle face 

Forth from his stable viewing the. quiet place: 

First blackthorn. blossoms star the moor’s near gorse. 


The morning. hangeth. foretold in eve’s pledge; 
The slipper of the New Moon lias toe to heel; 
Frost cometh in the morning: I can-feel - 

Love and assume this land of promise. Hedge, 


Roof, rut and lattice, orchard, beam and sill. 

I greet to-morrow as a white-etched page 

Plumb from the wood-engraver’s: frost the mage 

With travelling finger soon will chill thy pleasure’s thrill 


Yet not thy beauty: thou to me art fair 

And ever fairer, mead of youth and truth, 

——The re-settling hand of Frost, thine old nurse, but reneweth 
Thy. garb, my meadow-land, my love and I must share. 


Eor here it was our love did run its course, 

Here gathered we the berries and here ran, 

Drew home the log for Yule when Yule began, 

Here kissed we when the world was.brave with gorse. 
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Hence sailedst thou, hither came when gentle ghost, 
White fame curved as a plume on thy pale brow, 
Wave-born from battle, rover—singer now ! 
. Thine still this wintered land which I love most. 
MARGARET MAITLAND RADFORD. 


Grocery Politics in America’ 


HE other day when I was visiting’ the Mid-western town 
where I used to go to prep. school, I decided to visit Al, 
_ the grocer who has a store just below campus. In my time Al’s 
was a hide-out where we used to go to sneak'smokes or supple- 
ment the school’s official diet with. pungent and sickening soda- 
pop. Al would often talk to me about his native Russia, and 
tell me about Dostoévsky and Turgenev. 

When, seven years later, I again walked under the sign 
“APs Food Store,” Al knew me.at: once and addressed me by 
name. He looked as he had always looked, his accent and Jewish 
shrug were the same. But the world had changed greatly since 
my last visit to the store, and Al had changed with it. There 
was no more talk of Dostoévsky and Turgenév. At once Al 
asked me what I thought of Father Coughlin. | 

“He seems to be making as much noise as anyone else,” I 
said. 

“ Ach—dot’s no vay to talk! He’s a gvate man, a gvate 
man! He has de pipples, de pipples is vit ’im. He ain’t afwaid, 
dot’s de beeg teeng. Dey leesen ven Fadder Coughlin spiks.”’ 

~. “He may be a spellbinder, all right,” I said. 

‘“‘Boloney P’? said a man who had come in while Al was 
talking—a man of about fifty, with an Irish-looking face. 
“Boloney ! The eddycated people can’t stop him. He’s got-all 
they got an’ a lot more—he ain’t afraid. They can’t argy wit 
‘im. I don’t keer wot a man’s religion is, he’s gotta respect a 
man like Fayther Coughlin.” 

“Dots hwight,’’ Al said. “Dots hwight. An’ he’ll tell de 
gooverment too—luke vot he done vit de Vorlt Court. Whoose- 
velt vanted dees country to choin, but Fadder Coughlin told de 
pipples to telegvam de senators, an’ dey done it, an’ dey stopped 
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Whoosevelt. An’ Fadder Coughlin he ain’t afwaid to call de 
reech mens by name—luke vot he done vit Baruch, an’ how 
he called Cheneral Chonson de Chocolate Solcher ! Oh, you 
oughta be for Fadder Coughlin all right!” 

“What do ia think of Roosevelt?” I countered. 

Al shrugged his shoulders and, taking a broom, began pen- 
sively sweeping the floor. After a ‘few moments he "Stopped and 
said “‘Vell, mebbe it’s still too early yet to say alwheady—but 
Whoosevelt’s done planty for de pipples. Luke vot he done vit 
de benks—he safed de whole country dot time. An’ he’s halped 
de vorkin man too—luke how he’s done vot he cood for ’em. 
Of course now sometimes it lukes like he’s leaning sometimes 
too mooch to de bee shots. Oh, I teenk he means vell, but 
sometimes he’s veak, he’s veak. But he sure done more dan 
` Hoofer—eh, Cheorch ?”’ : 3 

The other man scowled. 

“Oh Christ yes,” he said. ‘‘Ware’d we be now if we had 
Hoover ? Even the Republicans knoo he was lousy—it was them 
that put Roosevelt in. I alluz voted Republican myself till ins 
last time. 

“What are you going to do next election ?’”’ I asked. 

“Dunno. We still got plenty of time to see wot Roosevelt's 
really got. An’ it depends on who the Republicans put wp. 
They might try young Teddy. That’s make a real election— 
Roosevelt vs. Roosevelt.” 

‘“‘Dot’d be svell,” Al said, et to sweep violently. 

“What about a third party 2” I asked. 

“Well,” George said, “That depends too. Depends on ao 
they got. Now if “Huey Long was to pull away from the Demo- 
crats an’ run on his own ticket, he'd pull a big vote.” 

“Do you think Long has anything better to offer than the 
rest of them ?”’ I asked. 

“Hes got plenty to offer,’’ George said. “‘An’ he’ll begin 
by seein’ that all the wealth in this country ain’t in the hands 
o’ seven men. He'll see that everyone makes a good livin’, an’ 
he’ll see that education’s free to all—”’ 

“Dots hwight,’’ said Al, who was always on the side’ oz 
education. “Luke how nice it'll be for our keeds—your keeds 
an’ Cheorch’s an’ mine. Cheorch’s keeds is grown already oop, 
but Cheorch knows vot I mean anyvay. Teenk of de keeds 
havink free schools all de vay tru, efen tru collech. Sure—ve 
vant a real man in dere vot isn’t afwaid. How can old men like 
dose old Soopreme Court chustices do anyteenk ? De’re too old 
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—vot we vant an’ vot ve nid is Huey Long. He’ll straighten 
all dot stoof out.” 

“But do you think he has a chance ?”’ I asked. 

« ‘‘Mebbe not yet, anyhow,” George said. 

Al was sweeping again, this time ruefully. 

“De man’s too,goot, ” Al said. ““He’s got enemies. De beeg 
shots is afwaid an’ dey tvy to mek de pipples chealous—dey 
make fun of ’im in de noospeppers dey own. Déy like to mek 
de pipples teenk dot Huey Long is anudder Heetler down Sout’. 
But he’s not—he’s a beeg man.” Al put aside his broom and 
faced me dramatically. ‘‘Votchoo teenk of dees country any- 
vays? Luke—luke all about. Ve got afryteenk, ain’t ve? De. 
best trains an’ de best medicine an’ de best foods and de best— 

| vell, de best afryteenk. You know. But yat heppens? Nobody 

gets nottinks except de reech man. I tell you de pipples is tired 
of dot. Dey want a man vot’ll stop it or dere vill be revolooshn. 
We gotta get a goot man. Whoosevelt .done sumptinks but 
mebbe he ain’t done enoof. You gotta teenk of the vorkin man 
an’? de vorking man’ll someday vont Huey Long in cerem you 
vait an’ see !”’ 

I told Al that I had to go, and I said goodbye to him and 
George. As I went out the door, the last thing Al called after 
me was “Now don’tchoo forget de noo Fadder of his Country, 
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de Apraham Lincoln of to-morrow—-Huey P. Long! 
HARRY THORNTON MOORE. 


HERBERT PALMER 


The Babe in the Wood 


[An extract from Mr. Palmer’s account of hfs childhood, The 
Mistletoe Child, shortly to be published by Dent’s. The future poet 
heré describes his experiences at an old-fashioned Grammar School, 
in a mining district, in the ’nineties.—exp. | 


HE school was not popular, for the miners said quite 

brutally that they ‘‘larned’’ you less at the Grammar School 
than at the Board School, which, with qualifications was quite 
true. The only. thing the boys were interested in was the games, 
so that the ambition of every elementary school boy was to get 
to the Grammar School that he might play with a “right” ball 
(as he called it) at cricket or football. They thought the playing- 
field a wonderful stretch of ground, and though passable in 
comparison with a cinder-road, it was quite definitely the worst 
playing field of any Grammar Schoo! in the United Kingdom. 
It was a mere semi-sloping length of clay, partially cindered, 
for every tuft of grass, except behind the goal posts, had been 
clean beaten off it. It was narrow, too; the touch line on. each 
side of the upper half was against the wall, and though -this 
did not do much damage to the football, when you played 
cricket you slowly smashed the ball to pieces by hitting it 
against the wall, or lost it by knocking it over into the miners’ 
back yards, where it was sometimes firmly adhered to. On the 
opposite side was the headmaster’s garden, into which every- 
body tried to hit the ball, for then, not.only. would you get a 
three or six added to your score, but you would be almost certain 
of receiving the ball back again. At the back of the school 
buildings and headmaster’s house and garden, and opening 
unfenced on to the sloping part of the football and. cricket - 
ground, was a sort of large general playground, a little of it 
paved, more of it hard grassless clay, some of it covered with _ 
rough green turf on which the youngest boys sometimes played 
a very unsatisfactory game of cricket, to which I seem to re- 
member was added a tennis-court for the headmaster and his 
friends. Standing up like a gallows in the middle of this play- 
ground were the posts and cross-bar elevation of a high swing, 
on which the stronger boys apparently tried to commit suicide, 
standing bolt upright on the little wooden board, gripping hard 
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hold of the iron chains, and vehemently working the board 
with their feet till it was on a level with the high cross-bar. 

The headmaster of this strange secondary school, was a 
Church of England clergyman, though I do not quite know in 
what capacity. But I know that he kept a pony and trap, and I 


-think he used to drive to some distant church as ‘well as officiate -` 


at a church near at hand. I will call him the Rev. Williams, 
and describe him more minutely by saying that he was tall and 
slim, and stiffly jointed. I think he was very middle-aged, for 
though there was no hint of grey in his sandy hair, his long 


hands were an old man’s hands, rather .knobby. looking, . the .. .. 


blue-veins very swollen and prominent. He was good natured, 
but severe in manner, and fullcef maxims about telling the truth 
and shaming the Devil. Though~his school was not popular he 
himself was well respected throughout the countryside; though. - 
puritan: people. shook their heads and said that he was a gay 
dog and a gambler. He was, from all appearances, a very busy 
man. His hands: seemed to be chock-full of church work or 
something equally engaging; and though he occasionally toiled 
very industriously in the school, he was also very neglectful, 
and frequently went out of the room without leaving anybody 
in charge. He was certainly not the Vicar of Cawden, a stout, 
affable pontifical gentleman who became rather friendly with 
my father. But he was as busy as the busiest vicar—officiating 
at church functions, passing in and out of the house, in and 
out of the school, working in his garden, grooming his pony, 
and even emptying the school cesspool. Manifestly he was very 
poor or miserly, or very extravagant in something or other, for 
he tried to do nearly everything himself. 


One day four boys on the way home, started ragging me in 
the street, beating me with their bags and then dodging away. 
They were not hurting me, they were just worrying me. I was 
bewildered by everything, laughing and trying to take it as a 
joke and to hit back, yet wishing nervously that it would end. 
Suddenly it did end.. My father who was walking up the street 
ran into us. He came up to.me and said “‘Either you shall leave 
school or those boys shall.” Then he told me to give him their 

t names. I gave them, but most unwillingly. . . The next day 
there was a treméndous row. The. Rev. Wi liams called the 
ragging boys out in front of the school and made a public spec- 
tacle of them. Then he took two of them aside and thrashed 
them, one of them terribly. He denounced bullving and de- 
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nounced cowardice, and said I was a hero to have endured a 

that I had endured without blabbing. I felt a rush of tears. 
my eyes; but I did not feel quite like a hero. I felt that I oug] 
not to have given them away, that I ought to have dealt wit 
them myself, to have blacked their eyes ànd bashed the 
noses. But I had not knowrf how to deal with them; they. he 
been too many, and I could not hit hard enough. Moreover; 
liked one of them, and pre erren that he ae me rather tha 
that F hurt him. | 

The boy who. was so terribly draed I will call Ge ni 
his actual name, though it rhymes with his actual name, whi 
the-connotation: of it, perfectly describes. him. I remember th: 
he wore a shabby green plush suit'and was muscular and ver 
strongly set, though his age was:no more than twelve. year. 
One day -he.told-me that he wished there were no- police and n 
Jaws. -asked him why. ““Because,’’ he said with a dark lool 
“if that were so'T would kill you.” At another time he told.m 
a story about a cat he. had slain with his catapult, describin 
with savage joy how the poor thing had groaned and snarle 
and bled-as he had battered it:to: death. I think he felt that 
was rather like a lean: ‘cat, ‘too sinuous and e pencen an 
self-contained. 

“But not all the boys. were so- ETR The few miners’ sön 
were among the best; and I remember how some.of the othe 
miners’ sons, fromthe Methodist elementary: school near hom 
would come up to me on my way home, and talk to me‘and as 
me to play with them. There was some affinity. .between us 
though I did. not quite know what it was. All the same I wa 
snobbish, and did not like being’seen with dirtily dressed boys 
and was disgusted if ragamuffins won a scholarship, whic 
very. rarely, if ever, happened; for there was some unfair c 
mysterious law which kept them out of.the Grammar School. - 

One of the nicest boys, I think an Irish boy, was nickname 
Paddy. He was fair-minded, genial, and rarely molested me 
indeed he sometimes defended me. But he. was very filthil 
minded, and had contracted, I fear, more than one bad habit 
His very visible bad habit consisted-in chewing black tobacc 
twist. He was a confirmed slave to it, so confirmed that he wa 
unable to restrain himself during school hours. So he bored . 
hole-in the bottom of his desk, and lifting the lid when h 
_ wasn’t observed would spit through it, rubbing his foot ove 
the filthy patch on the floor till it was ‘dry. He was unusuall: 
lissom-limbed, and very good at games, though manifestly no 
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quite as strong as Nature had intended him to be. I seem to 
remember, too, that he had tattooed his left arm. Perhaps he was 
the son of an Irish sailor. 

. Most of the boys were disgracefully destructive. They. cut and 

hacked their desks with their pocket knives, chiselling their 
names in them, cutting great pieces out of the edges for the 
mere pleasure of spoiling something and seeing chips of wood 
peel clean away. It was nearly the same with ethe bats; and 
though the good cricketers were moderately careful, the in- 
different ones banged the stumps in with the broad blades and 
made no attempt to re-wrap the handles when the black wrap- 
pings came away. They also smashed most of the hockey sticks, 
so that there was no game the second seas@n. The Rev. Williams 
occasionally descended on the culprits and punished and raved, 
but.they always went back to their flesh-pots, They were an 
indescribable crowd; and though .he was a good disciplinarian | 
he seemed too harassed by outside worries to sufficiently control 
them. 

After the thrashings I tried to- ‘defend. my self , more consist- 
ently. One day I got into a fight with the brother of Cain, a 
little boy two years vounger than myself, but physically. aa 
made, -I did not like fighting boys younger than myself; 
imagined that it was not a fair fight if there was a disparity. of 
ages. But I swallowed my scruples in regard to this Cain minor. Í 
remember that I.suddenly turned on him when.he was trying 
to worry me, and that he fled from me. Presently I caught vp 
with him, and sought to kill him. It is. quite possible ‘that 1 
would have killed him if I could, I was so beside myself with 
fury. We fought -until the breath left my body and my heart 
seemed to stop beating. Meanwhile the whole school rushed 
round and cheered; some of the boys backing me, especially the 
lovely filthy Paddy. I thought I was going to faint, but was 
thoroughly determined not to give in if [ could retain a grain 
of consciousness. The voice of Paddy encouraged me, and by 
a supreme effort I managed to carry on. Then we closed, fell 
down, and smote at one another as we rolled. It was a fight to 
the death if only we could carry on long enough. But the 
onlookers were making such a joyous hullabaloo that they 
brought the Rev. Williams out of his house. He gave us a 
sthousand lines each (the page of a book copied out ten times) . 
both fighters and onlookers, reproving the onlookers more than 
the fighters, and sent us all into school to write them. Really 
I was very unfortunate. I wept a little, and wished a lot of things, . 
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not only that we hadn’t been caught, but also that I had remem- 
bered to take off my woollen gloves, for then I’d have been able 
to hit harder. It was unfortunate, too, that the day had been 
such a cold one. The frost had gripped my heart and together 
with the woollen gloves had prevented me from dealing 
thoroughly with this Cain junior. But neither he nor his eval 
elder brother ever molested me again. 


During some of my attendance at the Grammar School the 
bullet-headed bully was often left in charge, a boy who was 
truly magnificent at all kinds, of games, and complete ‘cock 
of the walk in the playground, but without the slightest prefect 
sense in his make-up.“It is not too much to say that he was a 
thorough cad, his true character utterly unknown to the head- 
master. He chatted freely to the boys, cracked silly dirty jokes, 
and on at least one occasion while he was surveying us from the 
headmaster’s high chair he made a most hideous and obscene 
gesture. He interfered a little with those he didn’t like, but 
allowed complete freedom to his favourites. On one occasion he 
molested me with his fist; and but for the fact that he was afraid 
of tales being told he would probably have molested others. 
Out of school he was considerably worse and thwarted me, 
sneered at me, and bullied me, even twisting my wrists and 
wrenching my shoulders. I have even seen him make a show of- 
trying to trip up his sister in the-street, for his attitude to girls. 
and women,: like that of many of the other boys, was con- 
temptible. I must, however, be perfectly just, and so I will say 
that I can remember three occasions when he spoke to me words 
of gentle kindness, one occasion when growing confidential he 
expressed brave and-.noble aspirations, one occasion when he 
- interfered with some boys who were tormenting me, and one 
occasion when, wrongly praised by the Rev. Williams, I saw 
him look very much ashamed. But, otherwise, my mature judg- 
ment goes right against him. (He was not a miner’s son.) 


The prize-givings were exciting and conducted in a most 
novel manner. When a boy was called up on-the platform to 
receive his prize the Rev. Williams laid his hand affectionate:y 
on his head and made a little speech about him. I remember 
how he told the audience of adults and children (packed like’ 
herrings in a barrel) that the bullet-headed bully was a fine boy 
whom he ‘‘could perfectly trust.” (Oh, how I longed to inform 
against lim !). And I remember how the first time I received a 
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prize I was extolled to the skies for my enormous knowledge. 
‘Gentlemen and ladies,” he said, “‘this boy is a wonder, and 
he is all the more remarkable in that he has been taught by a 
woman.” I don’t think the insinuation against the female sex 
in general was quite realised by the audience, but they cer- 
tainly had it clear about Auntie Fanny; and then when he had 
got all eyes firmly rivetted upon me he terminated his little 
speech with Goldsmith's 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all it knew. l 
They laughed and clapped, and I was pleased, though I didn’t 
like thinking that my head was undersized. 

These prize-givings were generally os by a little 
entertainment, nigger minstrels or a little play. I remember that 
I was included in the first prize-giving entertainment, when we 
played “The Babes in the Wood.” Dressed in red plush and 
white lace I was one of the babes; I sometimes think derisively 
set to play the part, and very actually, if symbolically, in the 
middle of a howling wood, and doomed to stay there for many 
a long day. I believe that my dead body was covered with leaves 
by the singing birds, though’ I cannot exactly remember how 
the play ended. I think that I had asked to play the part of one 
of the villains, and if only this had been allowed two extra- 
ordinary stage disasters might never have taken place. When 
the two villains came on to fight they went at it so hard that the 
silver paper which had been twisted round one of the sticks to 
make it look like a gleaming sword flew off in a long ribbon 
and created a most undramatic absurdity. Worse than that they 
smote so savagely that one of them nearly got his eye knocked. 
out, and had to be invalided off*the stage. . . . It was by no 
means the only time that particular boy got hurt in a fight; he 
was very pugilistic, and I seem to remember that the boy with 
whom he continually quarrelled was the same whe nua him in 
the play. 

There were one or two other schoolboy entertainments as well 
as prize-giving entertainments, and rehearsals for these some-. 
times took place in school hours, when those who were not 
needed were banished to the class-room. I spent some awful 
hours in this class-room, waiting for the REGOINaSICh S step that 
never came. 

Soon after I left the school it was swept away a the Board 
of Education. The endowments were quite insufficient, the fees 
were not high enough, and the number of pupils less than half 
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the number required. The whole’ institution was‘a stationary 
relic of medievalism. The headmaster could not cope with. his 
difficulties, and I dare say was very glad when everything came 
to an end. Old age, the mine, the W ar, and the usual diseases 
to which flesh is heir have probably carried away nearly all 
concerned. At any rate I have been left to tell the tale; and like 
PDaudet's Mule tu Pape I hate. hoarded my “kick—hoarded it 
for over forty yea 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL | 
Apology for. Dancing.. -e 


A“ intelligent dramatic: critic said jenii —. 

‘I was so far reduced. that- if. a troupé of youths and 
. maidens had come out:dancing a:ballet on the stage I might 
have sat up and smiled, though. in: less. anzesthetised mental 

‘states nothing. Seems to.nie:less endurablé |. . than: the 

‘marionettish antics and acrobatics. of ballétic prancers.’ 

om ea SAYERS: ‘New Engi M 8/2 J35) = 
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ata sr ic of Ballet, and becausé we are prevented from 
finding out for ourselves by a series of ‘prejudices and" falsé 
humours (fixed habits of the senses and the mind)... / And yet, 
if itis, as Pater believed; the duty of all Art, and all the arts, to 
aspire to The Condition ‘of ‘Music, then Ballet, ‘surely, is the 
most fulfilled art, the nearest to Art (with the entelechal capital 
letter), that we can know. 

For The Condition of Music is what? Abstraction: architec- 
tural, yet strongly rhythmed, and operating directly, sensuously. 
a Such equipoises of Passion as cancel out passions, yet do 
them no violence. . . . The making of not-final statements on 
experience: with the interlocking of these statements into’ experi- 
ential patterns that are final... . A neutralisation, an apparent, 
stasis, which is yet intensely vital and powerfully dynamic. `. 
And the stress, here, tte measure ‘of excellence; the. standard of 
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value, is not in Abstraction, not in The Condition ‘itself; but in 
the force and range of contradictory. human elements (passions, 
impulses, &c.) leashed and: welded,. balanced, cancelled and 
neutralised,,:in a particular abstract form. An abstraction;. a 
general idea, The Condition. of. Music, is easy to attain;-but is 
attatned;: every. other where than in Art, by violation of the 
minute:::pariieulars, cooking of. the . experiential. data. Ex- 
cellence,-im:Art, igumeasured—so—-less by-the perfect coherence 
and fusion of parts than by. the range and strength of. parts and 
their stubborn resistance to coherence and fusion: the difficulty 
with,which (to bring them to: The-Condition of Music).they are 
reconciled,sAnd it is on this principle (out of which, also, a way, 
a method, of feeling and loving Ballet can be got) that the 
supreme excellence of Ballet, as a form*%of Art, proves itself. ` 

For: thé: primary art-material of Ballet is human bodies; and 
the human bady, being the most complex and the most strongly 
individualised of all-organic and inorganic things, resists fusion, 
resists. cohesion: with:its own kind, and with other kinds; more 
energetically than any other art-material.can. Ballet is a con- 
stant: struggle.(of mind‘ against matter, ‘you might say, but 
rather of:general against particular): it.derives fram, and sub- 
sists in, tensions.: With the dancer, it is a struggle. between a 
wastefully: complex’ muscular system, designed- for a’: limited 
range of animal acts and offices,.and. the economy, the sim- 
plicity, in line: and mass, of: the postures:and movements 
(Physical Ideas) to which his body, as a material-of Art, aspires. 
With the choregrapher, tt:is a: struggile between coherence. and 
fluidity, between his desire for-harmony (among: bodies- whose ` 
original sin is to:desire each to be its. own single harmony) and 
his desire.for- ‘progression in continuity : the need to be destroy» 
ing each harmony in the instant of its.achievement, resolving. it 
into another, and another, and another, so:that no appearance 
of finality. shall be possible until the interfow-has worked itself 
out-in a:pattern: which :the:mind can-contemplate. as significant, 
andl- therefore as: static: 

And, with dhe spectator, itis a EN between the rigid habit 
of his eye and the need to contemplate his perceptions musically: 
a struggle which is best resolved: through kinesthetic response; 
through muscular sympathy, or, maybe, nervous empathy; 
inscape. Ballet must be-felt.by the spectator in that way: Ballet 
is human beings behaving in The Manner of Music. It is nota 
mixture of Music and: Pictures: anid Acrobatics: it is a fusion.of 
these. It is human bodies, themselves constituting pictures; 
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designs in Space, their separate movements interacting like 
musical phrases, like the idiom of a language, in such a way that 
the designs in Space become designs in Time, also, projected 
into--(not accompanied by) the actual music of the orchestra, 
which itself, thereby, becomes spatially. significant: so that the 
whole interplay is a single organic phenomenor and is compre- 
hended not by the eye, the ear, or even the mind, but by the 
whole organism, the muscular and nervous system, which, 
prown totally conscious and infinitely delicate in its response; iS 
the physical soul. 

But I spoke of particular prejudices. The first of amich 
(peculiarly. British) declares Ballet to be. epicene. Well? It is. 
Art is: Major works of art, in any medium, are epicene: Fhe 
Condition of Music. is a *Neutralisation. And this:shows clearer, 

more vulnerably, in Ballet, because the elements, the artistic 
material, is human bodies:.in Ballet, the human organismis not 
only producer and.consumer, but the-goods also, and artistic 
goods, like the angels, have no sex. This does not mean that only 
neuters may dance: actually,.the manly man and the womanly 
woman dance best. Nor does it mean that the kind of nancy-boy 
who is disgusting in everyday life can be tolerable in Batet. But 
it does mean that aggressive masculinity or aggressive femininity 
is as destructive of the essential stylistic conditions of Ballet as 
flaunted inversion is, and: probably more so. Appeal, of ary . 
‘kind, in fact, is out of place: Style—with Ripeness—is all. 
And then there is the prejudice of minds trained- to stand no 
romantic nonsense: that Ballet is supremely the art of whimsy. 
Tableaux in moonlight and muslin. . .. Animated dolls... . 
And this false humour can be purged only, after pointing to a 
_distinction between the whimsy and the artificial, by under- . 
standing that. a basis of. artificiality, of ground-conventions, ‘is 
essential to all art-forms. Muslin, for instance, is intrinsic te an 
organically evolved Style; moonlight adventitious, and the light 
of no consequence, anyway. Animated dolls are a perfect occa- 
sion for the exercise of Style; and the one ballet, hereto, effect- 
ing a tragic Catharsis in its own kind, is Petrouchka. Arti- 
ficiality provides for coherence in Style; and the ballet skirt, the 
extreme turning-out of the legs and thighs: the conventional 
flutters and mimic expressions, the formal display of the Adagio, 
are all honourable attributes of that final Art of Dance which 
The West has evolved—its Muscular Style,. prepared now for 
application in infinite ways. Formalisation—of dress, at least— 
will always be necessarv: a woman on her points, for instance 
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«because of change in significant line.and stress and action), 
ceases to be significantly a woman. And all this stylisation is 
part of the dancer’s, and the choregrapher’s, and the spectator’s, 
struggle: it must, be séen as essential to the system of tensions 
from which Ballet derives and in which it subsists. 

And then it iS said, or perhaps only felt, that Ballet is not 
serious: meaning that-all. other ‘arts have hunfan significance, 
bear fundamentally on man’s life, while Ballet is insulated. Gup, 
of course. ... Human significance resides in more than general 
ideas: perhaps in general ideas least of all. But this is a theme 
_ for much metaphysics; and would rob much space from valu- 
able pages. So let it be enough, here, that Adrian Stokes, for 
one, on the outwardness .of .Western. gnd- the inwardness of 
Eastern dancing, hints.at a.revélation, in The Dance, of the > 
~.-whole cultural antithesis; that a Muscular ‘Technique is a lan- 
‘guage which contains, not-merely represents, its own spiritual 
significance—as Dalcroze, the Yogi, the exponents of Swedish 
Drill (and Mazdaznan), have all vaguely understood; that for 
Behaviourism, .Emotion is—not ‘is expressed by’—muscular 
distortion; and that, in Spinoza’s metaphysic (in Blake’s, in 
Lawrence's, if any of these had followed his thought through. to 
the end), Body = Soul: the body is spiritual, and the soul carnal. 

It is in Ballet that this carnal soul seeks a first full realisation: 


“Our Bullets: Killed Britons,” says shareholder. 


“At ‘one point Major Marston reminded the meeting that at 
Gallipoli, where both he and the chairman had served, British 
soldiers were killed by bullets manufactured by their own company. 

“<I want a reassurance that that will not occur again,’ said 
Major Marston.” 

(Report of annual general meeting of Vickers Ltd.) 

We suggest that all bombs, bullets, &c., manufactured in Britain 
and sold to outsiders should be stamped: “ For use only among 
Dagoes, Chinks, and Dutchmen. Not to be fired at Britishers.’’ 


C. DENIS PEGGE. 


Ploughman and Re 


T is now earfy summer, and there is a mystery and delight in 

the sun filtgring through the shifting draperies of green 
leaves. How can I explain it—-but mention. it? The foliage of 
a‘green tree is like a tent, and the sunlight pours‘through it in 
an infinite play, and’ you could-imagine the falling of water 
among rocks—but it is a gentler dance: the surface motion of 
stationdry water would perhaps give a closer Estep Here 
also being the glancing of light. 

I had walked-across‘two targe fields and was: s:waiting at the 
roadside for a country bus—leaning against a’stile. 

Fëmployed the time of waiting in looking back across the 
feld over which I‘had come. It was across’ a ‘field: as: full’ of 
butterctips as any field’could be; arid the odour of thése glazed 
yellow flowers had been* powerful enough: to make: me take 
conscious note of it as I Had gone along. 

But what T dwelt on, while | waited—looking- back from the 
stile, was the'figure of d mian‘atterding to'a piecé of faded “pink 
and blue’’ agricultural mechanism, beyond the field of butter- 
cups, at the other side of the hedgerow, at a corner of the field 
diagonally opposite. Both the man, and the resting tractor and 
plough about which he hovered, were beneath the tended shade 
of a large tree; and could be seen by me, there in the distance 
some hundred-and-fifty to- two-huridéed:- yards, „away, : through 
a wide gap in the hedgerow. A portion of the “pink and blue” 
tractor was touched by" the sunlight, perhaps by’ dancing ‘and 
changing patches—it" was too far to tell exactly ; büt the man 
Himself was just a figüre dark beneath the tree, and seen dark 
against the green background of a field of young wheat on.the 
slope continuing behind him. : 

It-was fascination.to dwell on him solitary there—and all his 
movements, although I could-not:discern precisely what he did. 
At one point, however, I made outa barrel or drum ‘tn his 
_ hands—which he lifted up and leant, as though pouring some- 
thing into the tractor. I dwelt a little, as well, on the moving A 
wheat-field to his rear. If there is any air sway or surge, a wheat- 
field is always moving. It has, if you look upon it from a dis- 
tance, always gentle ripples and undulations upon its surface 
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as a pond or Jake has; a wheat-field has these even when it has 
not pronounced waves passing over it, or when it is not worked 
up into violent-commotion by:a strong wind. 

I had thoughts, then, of an art I am interested in, and how 
the beauty of thjs scene might only be caught in film that rep- 
resented most accurately natural colours ; and I had a notion how 
a series of cinema views or shots of the scene might be linked 
by the dominant yellow colouring of the buttercups before me— 
a “‘colour’’ linkage, as we use in film various devices of lines 
or objects to afford us, abate from thought, continuity in our 
succeeding’ views. 

But the beauty of the single view here I saw called but for 
the painter’s brush upon a canvas. There was fascination in the 
Shaded man. He was not a silhouette, but richly dark against 
the wheat-field..‘The change in the light made all his colouring 
to be in a different tone trom the trees and the fields brightly 
lit elsewhere. 

I knew. the fellow; and: it was only the next afternooon of just 
sucha fine sunny day.that he came to me as I was working i in 
the garden of mycottage on this same hill.. 

He is a giant of a person—with a friendly face. -I could-not 
make out what: he wanted at first. He wanted: a box. I gradually 
understood from him that he wanted a box:to get a swarm ‘of 
bees in. The swarm was in the orchard. He was ploughing 
beneath the trees in the orchard, and he couldn’t leave his. 
tractor and: plough for long. Had. f.a wooden. box [I could lend 
him? I suggested a basket “‘skip,’’ and he answered that it 
would do well. I gave him this and some pieces of newspaper 
to aid him, and said I would come down - y SE DECAS I 
wanted to see the swarm. . 

The‘swarm hung in a thick. full-pear shaped clump: from a 
branch: of -the tree. There must have-been several thousand of 
the insėcts, two or three pounds of them. There was a quiet 
hum about the clump, and a slight flicker or glistening as the 
insects crawled, settled, and re-settled on the outside of the 
living mass of themselves. 

The bees hung there—and several flew around. 

We walked::at ease in the green warm sun-chequered shade. 

My friend: put on his coat; and, not quite being able to reach 
up’ to the branch where the clump hung,: dragged over an old 
harrow that: was standing near by to serve as a platform to raise 
him. He placed one hand'on each side of the swarm and strained 
to’ break ‘off the branch, and so to bring the swarm down: The 
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light through the leaves played on the man’s face, and on his. 
hands. A few of the outer bees flew off a little, and hummed in: 
a thin circling mist about the main mass, swaying but remaining’ 
attached to the branch like a suspended pear-shaped drop or 
bubble. The swarm behaved indeed very like a,suspended. drop. 
of some viscous liquid—-a drop, however, that became. volatile 
when disturbed: At a violent moment of the fellow’s straining 
at the branch there was something like a smoke arising from: 
the to-and-fro-swinging clump—and a louder hum. | 
(L.will call the ploughman F ) lowered himself from. 
the harrow and got out his clasp-knife. He thankfully accepted 
my suggestion of a saw, to cut the branch down. He said he 
could do it with greater neatness and with more certainty of 
getting the swarm that way. I returned along the track at the _. 
side of the orchard to fetch the saw, and he resumed his Se a 
ing up and down beneath the trees. 

With a saw—with not too great a shaking or disturbance of 
the clump, F had the long branch down. He had already 
laid a sheet of newspaper weighted by. stones and pieces of earth 
to receive the bees. Now he shook the whole mass onto the 
paper, quickly placing the skip upon the top. 

His. bees were caught—and he had not been stung. 

. Even now one of the insects crawled on his forearm, but he 
blew gently on it, bid the little honey-sucker good-bye, dis- 
encumbered himself of it. 

_ He had got a swarm of bees, which he told me was an expen- 
sive thing to buy—ten shillings. He had not kept bees before, 
he answered my inquiry ; but would be glad. to have the experi- 
ence of keeping these. As you had to feed the bees in a basket 
hive, he was for procuring a wooden one. 

I lingered at the spot. F started his engine, mounted his 
tractor; and, with a heave and a rattle, was ploughing with 
cheerful drone round the orchard once more. | lingered while 
he made another circuit. The bees that he had shaken onto the 
paper beneath the basket were at first restive. The air under the 
trees was loud with the hum of them. Many of the bees were in | 
the air, at a considerable distance round—but they. were gradu- 
ally closing down onto the main swarm in the basket, alighting 
there and going in and out through a gap at the bottom. 

F got off his tractor, and placed some paper tenderly -# 
round the basket, weighing it down at the top and round the 
base with stones and lumps of earth. He thanked me in a 
manner which was quite touching—since it had been all my 
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interest to see the bees—for “‘my kindness’’ ; and was off on: his 
tractor—humming round the orchard again. 

I thought how a man becomes imbued with his surroundings 
and what he works in. F seemed as natural an object, as 
much a creature of the green orchard on that warm sunny day, 
as the bees that I had heard humming and had seen clinging 
in a rich mass to the branch of the tree. 





FREDERICK ROSS 


Prosy Rapture 


N a broadcast, James Agate said that when you see a dramatic 

critic slipping out of the theatre after the first act, with his 
hat beneath his coat, you can be sure of two things; first, that 
he is not coming back, and secondly, that he will write a favour- 
able review. The reason for the favourable review being, he 
said, that the critic was playing for safety ; the unexpected might 
happen and something good turn up later in the play. 

Can it be that this also applies to the book critics? . 

The publishers of The Body’s Rapture* quote extracts ‘‘from 
some of the many important reviews’ which seem to pant that 
the answer is in the affirmative. 

The Times Literary Supplement definitely plays safe, It says 

. M. Romains strives to describe the fusion of spirit and 
flesh in marriage . . . an extremely able piece of writing ... 
in many respects a remarkable book.” That is the diplomacy 
which has made The Times famous. The London Mercury is 
more authoritative; it says ‘“The whole scheme of the book is 
far away and beyond what D. H. Lawrence accomplished in 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” That definitely challenges compari- 
son. The Spectator links the. two foregoing and claims that 
Romains has solved the problem ;. ‘‘in his actual analysis of love 
and in his solution of the problem of linking spirit to flesh, 
Romains shows a sublety and a finesse of perception . . . far 
: superior to the despairing eroticism of Lawrence.” But dear old 
John o’ London, for playing safe, for diplomacy caps even The 
Times. Is there to-day, in any country, a politician who could 
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evolve a more pompous piece of phraseology so devoid of 
meaning ? Impossible! Here is what John says: “It may be.that | 
this book will speak for our time as Rousseau’s Confessions 
spoke for the vanguard of the great Romantic Movement. And 
if you ask what is our age, I suggest that you read this great 
love story that tries to achieve 3 page between the body and 
soul of modern Europe.” 

From the foregoing reviews one will have gathered that this 
novel suceeds in-uniting the spiritual and ‘physical sides of 
marriage and accomplishes it in a manner superior to Lawrence. 
‘A misconception. This book is a psychological study of a love 
affair with some detailed descriptions of the physical side. The 
psychological studies retard. the story and the story will bore 
the student of psychology—even if the whole book does not 
bore him. 

It is a story of two very ordinary young people who meet, 
fall in love and marry. The novel is divided into three parts. 
First comes Lucienne’s story. She tells how she started to earn 
her living as a music teacher. She introduces us to a friend of 
her schooldays and to the family -of two of her pupils. It was 
with this family she met Pierre.(whom she marries) and that is 
the only connection they,bave.with the story. Yet they are.the 
focus of about 170 pages of the book. In so far as this part of 
the book has any connection with the.story, one or two chapters 
would have been -enough to record the essentials to open the 
narrative. Originality is deplorably lacking ; unless we except 
the girlish fancy. of Lucienne:. “A lovely woman” says she, 
gazing into a mirror, ‘A lovely woman, and in every-man there 
is a sudden sense of bitterness that he cannot possess her; and 
that exquisite drop of poison he carries away will leave a, taste 
on his lips more abiding than all the painful effort of his day.” 
Is that why the pubs, of an evening, are crowded with bitter- 
faced men washing the bitter.taste out of their mouths. with 
bitter drinks ? 

In Part II, entitled “The Body’s Rapture,” the story is taken 
up by Pierre. He devotes three chapters to introducing himself. 
When the character in a story announces that he is “without any 
experience of writing’ and ‘‘not writing to be read,” the reader 
grimaces at the author’s clumsiness and prepares to be bored; 
and in this case he will not be disappointed. At one time, after 
eleven pages of detailed self-analysis, Pierre concludes by 
saying ‘‘which meant that my experiment in solitude had lasted 
long enough.” Why not-have said that at first and done with 
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it. He says “‘I try to be brief,” yet time and-again he will pause, 
say that he has “just re-read the preceding paragraphs,’” then 
follows several pages of analysis and pot On: The sechntaue 
creaks and the reader groans. 

Let us read on, just for the sake of. comparing this imlenity 
between dramatic critics and beok reviewers. , 

The truth is, Pierre is a terrible bore. He tells us hae “l 
should with:the same degree of goodwill setedown`the blood 
pressure in iy arteries or my degree of gastric acidity’” and it 
is quite obvious he would do so:-on- the least provocation. 
Though ‘hé does: not spare us, he forestalls the question as to 
_why-he should insist on mentioning all these details and answers. 
‘Merely because I can see no justification for not mentioning 


them.” He makes a lot of generalisations which are merely 
£ y 


words. As, for instance, “‘when a man and woman meet, love ts 
born as naturally as mist at morning on a river.’’ Not the man 
and the’ woman; just any old mian and any old woman. His 
first reaction on meeting Lucienneé-was that’ he would like to 
have her as his mistress-for a time. In fact the idea of marriage 
did not originate with him. Yet in a sentimental mood’ he looks 
back and maunders ‘ ‘the beginnings of this lové cannot’ have 
resembled ‘any other.’ -He takes ‘séven pages to tell us of his 
meeting with Lucienne; then, in a footnote, says ‘‘when I wrote 
that I was not aware that Lucienne herself had- written on the 
same evénts’’; refers us- back to her description’ and ‘tells’ us 
that his is unnecessary, but he allows it to’remain ‘‘as being of 
documentary intérest.’’ The creaks and groans ‘swell to a 
crescendo. i 

With all his wordiness, Pierre aude a paragraph ndin to 
deal. with the church ceremony- and see them on the train. Now 
we come to‘ the part which deals with the love life of husband 
and wife, and. it is here the réviewers draw a comparison with 
Lawrence. In: Lady Chatterley’s Lovér Lawrence’s characters 
lived throughout the book. Here we are given mere documenta- 
tion. Romains describes the bridal nights of ‘the young couple 
and of course does it with a wealth of detail—but,.he. only 
describes. Lawrence expressed an experience. Romains. ascends 
the mountain, but to him the summit was just the other end of 
-his climb. Lawrence reached the high peaks and experienced 
the rapture of the heights. Lawrence attempted to express a 
fundamental experience in nature. Romains fails to describe it. 
Lawrence erred in allowing the spirit of rebellion to jog his 
elbow. In his preface he claimed that if the terms he used were in 
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everyday use they would cease to be obscene. That was entirely 
beside the point. The real test is, do they constitute a harmony 
of sound and meaning? It is the discord in those terms which 
has caused them to be thrown into the gutter. Romains could 
not. make a mistake of that nature. The Bodys Rapture is a 
highly intellectual book—boringly intellectual. Pierre considers 
his sensuality ‘ ‘chiefly intellectual.” He says ‘'It is stimulating 
to talk about music to a woman and be obsessed all the time by 
her breasts, her hips, and look all the time into her eyes with a 
gaze whose hidden meaning she herself encourages and appre- 
ciates.’’ Picture, then, the den of intellectual sensuality the 
Queen’s Hall must be. A fit scene for the coloured chalk of that 
well-known pavement artist James Douglas. ` 

After-two: months’ honeymoon—during which time every 
afternoon was spent in a bedroom in “‘the kingdom of the flesh’’ 
„Pierre goes back to sea T is a ship’ s purser), and if ever a 
it here. the Spectator found the ‘‘solution of the Droben of 
linking spirit to flesh” ? By sexual exhaustion of the physical ! 
But what spirituality can there be about a husband who con- 
siders that there is ‘‘a certain grandeur” in being legally newly- 
married; because “‘it-is stimulating’ to feel that ‘‘society in all 
its vastness” is surging round the bridal bed. 

The reviewer has one advantage over the dramatic critic. He 
can take a peep into scenes without having to watch the whole 
play. Would anyone be so unkind as to. suggest that the 
reviewers in question had read this book? We will allow that 
they may have had two peeps. 

The third and last part of the book is called ‘‘Love’s ° 
Questing.” It may be here that John o’ London found the 
answer to “‘What is our age?’’; and here they saw the author 
try “‘to achieve a marriage between the body and soul of modern 
Europe.” If so, then what connection can there be between 
Parts I. and II. and Part III.? I do not know. I did not read 
Part III. I just peeped. 


*The Body’s Rapture, by ‘Jules Romains; translated by John Rodker. 
(Boriswood) 8s. Ód. 


Question 


HAT’S the use of Education ? 
Does anyone 

- know? 

Does Anyone know 

the use of Modern Education ? *, 
The purpose of teaching 
forty kids 

four hours a.week 

in a hot air class, 
Mathematics 

or Chemistry 

four hours a week, 

or any of those things, 
well, it doesn’t exist, that’s all.. 

Its a blind — 

urge to do, 

to do ‘something 

that is all, . 

—this modern Education of the Masses. 
How many more, 

can you say more 

than ten per cent of those kids 
remember their teachers 

ten years hence? 

If you are a teacher 

you know. 

You give them nothing to panon 
only Geography 

or Physics, l 

History or English Grammar: 

you cannot give them 

anything nowadays, 

not one thing to help 

—not more than ten per cent of them anyway. 
And what 1s 

the use of Education 

if they can’t see 

in their mind’s eve 

ten years hence 

the way their masters tried 
and why? 
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Do you know, 

if in a hundred 

you add another 

ten to those 

ten who stil] remember 

their teachers’ names as rey are, oe 
you get the totah : . 
consciousness of a decade. 

And those extrå ten 

never had Education— 

nothing at all of this Modern Education ; 
They simply had 

life movements 

in the same 

place as the other 

bare few 

—-in their heads 

where it was 

naturally all the time; 

Just as the other lot, - 
the idiots, ns 

had it pressed down 

—right down to their limbs. 


They recognise 
that stupid life urge, yes. 
Quite a few do 
—but what can they do about it? 
How can they stop being bored? 
How can they help, 
when all they know is the face of their masters, 
the mask as it were 
which Education 
—that modern cult which no one knows how to bring to flower— 
has pasted on with index attached 
to facilitate 
some secret business 
that no one understands? 
How can they 
live? 
F. G. FISHER. 
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JOANA WODEHOUSE | 
vo ` Angustia ` 


AST summer she was not troubled with any serious respon- 

sibilities, and could still regard her grandparents as having 
been more or less created for ‘the purpose of taking her out 
walking. Her short, fat, and not yet entirely dependable legs, 
provided they followed in the wake of the old people, were free 
to exercise themselves according to their fancy during the daily — 
climb up to the Alhambra. You might meet her any morning 
in the steep shady avenues, cantering right and left and singing 
loudly, now snatching at leaves and shredding them at her feet, 
` now lost in the contemplation of a barking dog or of a ‘piece of 

paper dancing down one of the hill streams. 

Once the family had come to a halt and established itself, 
` either on a low-wall or in the shelter of an arch-way, certain 
light duties did indeed fall to Angustia’s share. For many a 
long year her grandfather had been blind to everything save 
the colour of his innermost thoughts. It behoved Angustia, 
therefore, to second her grandmother in keeping the old man 
warned of the approach of promising tourists, in order that he 
might strike from his guitar, at the proper moment, those three 
or four plaintive chords which constituted the whole of the 
family’s stock-in-trade. This, to- Angustia, was a game, and 
rather an amusing one at that; nor did she object to holding 
out a tin plate and circulating amongst the visitors’ legs. 
Begging comes naturally to the young—especially in Spain. 

Sometimes ladies with motherly hearts would stop and bend 
over the beautiful child. Then the grandmother would deftly 
roll Angustia’s chemise up round her neck and insist on the 
ladies stroking her grand-daughter’s firm white flesh: 

‘‘Sefiora, touch her—touch her!’ she would cry, ‘What a 
marvellous body, eh? One would say she was a woman 
already I” 

And Angustia, during the inspection, would stand politely 
smiling and dividing her attention between the faces of her 
admirers and the revealed mysteries of her own person. 

Those were happy days . . . but with the autumn a change 
of a much more serious nature than the dropping of the leaves 
came into Angustia’s life. The grandmother fell ill. . . which 
meant that Angustia alone became responsible for the coaxing 
of those tourists.on whom depended the family’s GANY piange 
of oil, bread and salt haddock. 
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You may still meet her in the steep paths under the tall, 
tapering and most un-English elms, but her progress has in it - 
none of the charming fantasy of summer days. One of the small 
purple hands is locked in the grandfather’s dry claw, the other * 
is pushed as far as possible under a thin little coat, at the risk 
of breaking the last of the long-suffering buttorl-holes. Angustia 
has grown. Both coat and froek have given up trying to protect 
her stout thighs which show, blue and shameless, in the chill 
shade of the Wood. Noisier than ever in the winter silence, the 
Streams glitter and dance their way down the hill. A blackbird 
goes running through the undergrowth, making the leaves 
crackle like paper. The small laden donkeys gallop past 
resignedly, neither joy nor protest in their mechanical rocking 
motion. With such disenchanted slaves as these last Angustia 
has, as yet, nothing in common. From time to time the blood ^ 
in her veins gives a rebellious leap, causing her feet to stamp 
wildly and her legs to execute fantastically awkward movements 
which end by bringing the ill-matched couple to a halt. You 
will then see the grandfather bend down and, with a few words 
of reproach, extract his grand-daughter from between his legs. 

At Christmas-time we made Angustia a present of a wooden 
horse. She stood in front of us to receive it, expectant, but.silent, 
with scarlet cheeks and arms hanging down straight on each 
‘side. When the treasure was revealed to her she spoke no word, 
_ but the odd little shrugging movements she made with her 
shoulders expressed plainly her almost unbearable delight. She 
‘placed the toy on the ground and staggered off, tumbling over -- 
‘her own feet in her excitement. She was so bewildered, so beside 
herself with joy, that we were obliged to remind her of the 
presence of her grandfather, forlornly feeling about for her on 
the other side of the road. She stopped at once and turned 
round. Her eyes were shining wildly. Trapped between the call 
to duty and a passionate inclination to fling all her obligations 
to the winds, she lived through a moment of real anguish. But 
the struggle was short. With a huge sigh she turned her eyes 
resolutely away from her new treasure and, leaving it to bump 
along behind her as best it could on the end of its string, she 
gently, gravely, stepped up to the old man and took his hand. 

And the look she gave us as she Jed him away we shall not 
soon forget: so gay it was, so gracious, and already instinct with x 
the high courage that sees life as a rather surprising experience, . 
to be laughed at as much as possible and humoured always, if 
not often understood. m 


- Let's Go No More A-Naying 


N the merry old Nordic days as soon as the lads got warm 

over their wine they began boasting. Harold Hardraada would 
‘look across at,Eric Bloodaxe and think that shrimp’s got 
nothing on me, bo. He’d commence slyly stroking his bicep, 
and then suddenly roar out, “In Iceland once*I swung a bear 
by ‘his tale so hard his ribs shuffled over his head and he 
couldn’t see out of his eyes for liver.” That started it. Soon the 
air was thick with thumpers. : 
: “People think this has died out, but no it hasn’t. It’s got a bit 
more artful, that’s all. Hell, you’ve got to blow off a bit when 
‘the world’s getting on top of you by mych mean encroachment , 
and a sense of outrage moves you to get up and think what is 
‘this oyster anyway. This is how it happens to me. I’m sitting 
of an evening trying to do some work but there’s a hitch some- 
‘where. I smoke and fidget, no work comes. My mind gapes and 
curls up at the corners. After a bit I reach for another cigarette 
and find it would sicken me to smoke it. I think what a connec- 
tion there is between smoking and writing, also that the epitaph 
for-any successful writer should be He had tough tonsils, Of 
course, once you get to tonsils, you think of health, and health 
‘is this- present epoch’s boss reason for doing what it really wants 
to. Thus I find myself bee-lining it towards the boozer, the 
‘missus in tow. 

She’s a bit contemptuous, which is bad for everybody con-. 
cerned. So I begin edging the conversation my way, and there 
begin to bloom in me vast schemes far beyond the paltry piece of 
work just abandoned. Before we reach the bar-counter a very 
real though indefinite conviction fills me of what a marvellous 
fellow I really am. Something similar fills everybody else there. 
Very likely the publican is saying, “When we was out 
‘in Africa, Gor, the women-——good evening, sir.’ Chap on my 
right is busy telling the world, “Reminds, me of the time I 
went to Birmingham with old Harry > Another one has 
obviously been on a long time. “But Oi wor too clever for him. 
Oi ups with me ’and, and goo on, man, Oi ses to him, you’re 
nought but a pappy-face, and over he goes right into old 
woman’s lap.” The landlord claps down my pint and the 
missus’ half. Says he, “I just been a-telling these young 
fellows—Doan know they’re born. By Jibs (he raises his voice) 
if you’d a-bin with our lot in that there feldt, you. wouldn’t 
a lived, wouldn’t a lived, boy, blimey, you wouldn't.” “We 
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was a-comin out of a public ’ouse round by the station, old 
Harry and me——.’’ ‘Doan know they’re born.” Now we're 
all at it, Hardraada’s game. 

Weill, the individual swagger is easy to get. A man can at 
the very least boast about the way he ties up, parcels, or how 
his hen lays eggs—“‘Ah, she’s a daisy at dotting ’em down.” 
But we are collective creatures, too. We need a spot of collec- 
tive swank. In,the old days, for instance, you felt the English- 
ness of yourself by loudly asserting that any Englishman was 
equal to three foreigners,’ ten when tight. Deplorable, you 
think? Mixed, rather, like most things. Damn it, you must 
have something to swank about. Even if it’s only your salva- 
tion, that Heaven’s far them as is washed in.the Blood of the 
Lamb, precious Blood. The pity is, the boasts are so empty 
and timid now. There’s Germany boasting. of having shattered 
the Versailles Treaty in order to fling defiance to the taunters 
who said Hitler: couldn’t burst’ a paper bag.. He can burst a 

paper bag, so thére. Russia is boasting about her factories and 
tubes; and a‘communist, get him in a corner, will swank about 
the Red Army. It seems sometimes that but for flats in Vienna, 
continental social democracy has passed and left no headstone. 
It’s all very well. for Germany and ‘Italy, who were hardly 
nations ever, to ‘swagger their’ nationalism, forsthe Nazi to 
breathe blood. and-snots over the frontier, but -what: of us? 
What of the vague lands of Anglo-Saxony ? What has the 
U.S.A. to boast about? What has Great Britain? We're tick- 
ridden with tubes and factories; we’ve got the purest blood of 
every: known race right here round our hearths, and far more 
money. But:these are not matters to shout about; they just 
happen naturally. England is about to raise a cheep at having 
kept its king--for twenty-five. years, but as Norway, Sweden, 
and Co. have done more or. Jess the same thing on less funds, 
we can’t raise too much of a shout. If we'd kept twenty-five 
kings, now... ? 

There must be a new brag somewhere. Patriotism stuffed, 
nationalism sauced, represent the desperate attempt of the 
middle classes to find in themselves: something more, than 
bourgeoiserie that makes for righteousness. They are not bour- 
geoise now, good heavens, no: they are Germans, or Aryans, 
or even Pacifists. They can fly a kite far above the class-war. 
But patriotism is not a dissolvent of Classes ; nor is pacifism a 
smoother-out of economic war. 

THE SWEEPER-UP. 


» £ 
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. I told you that savage tribes use the tom-tom to cal! their 
members to war. We have tom-toms, too. But because we are not 
savage, oh no, they call us to a form of war whiclf we call peace. ” 
The members of my particular tribal unit have been ‘bosses’ for a 


_ little longer than I can remember—a lot longer than I care to anyway. 


Well, we have a tom-tom of very common type. A factory hooter. 
Twice a day it calls our dependants to fight for us in the glorious 
enterprise of business. Some of them come aleng in clean clothes (and 
God knows with clean hearts) and the majority in filthy rags; all fight 
the good fight until the tom-tom sounds again, when they fall out and 
go home trying to forget; only some of them don’t forget; they figure 
it out and all that and lay their plans for getting in with the boss. 
And next day it calls them up again, and if it doesn’t it means that 
either they’ve bellyache (and that means a docter’s note or they 
haven’t got it) or they just won’t get up in time.and the boss who 
leads the men’s bible class meets them and says they who will not 
work shall not eat, and there are their cards. But when it sounds for 
the fray I notice there’s never. a lot of whooping and weapon-waving, 
and when they knock off they don’t lick their wounds together. Which 
shows we aren’t savage but civilised. 

‘That’s only a bit of our jungle-village. When the day’s ‘peaceful 
enterprise’ is over and the battleground is deserted except for me pinch- 
ing petrol they all assemble in the forum as you might call it and wait 
until seven o’clock ; and the chimes are another tom-tom, and it makes 
them rush off to another arena, only this is not so awfully important 
and a cold is a cold here, though not earlier in the day when you 
disguise it. Here everybody is. off-form but willing to have a shot at 
it, and soon you hear the thuds of the struggle. This is called tennis. 
If you hate it you are odd, and anyhow. what are you going to do with 
your spare time. For you see when you are civilised like us and the 
bourgeoisie at that (for we all have clean fashionable clothes now 
after seven} you have to observe Spare Time: what in the Army they 
call Mark Time, but now it 1s relaxation. 

“*So the day is marked out by our tribal tom-toms, and when the last 
one has sounded and the warriors are weary they go home, and then 
Horlicks-for-the-pace-of-modern-life-to-keep-fit and they sleep. 

‘“When they are asleep they do not take it in turns to keep guard, 
oh, how crude! that would be a retrogression; they pay the Force 
instead which foreign tribes agree is too utterly marvellous, and since 
all pay a bit the burden is small, which is called Distribution of 
Labour, and means that when you are robbed or murdered you can 
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blame someone else, and also if you are not one of those who pay you 
can be moved on. This is preventing Vagrancy, which is right because, 
it is wicked not to have a home, and you should settle down at an 
honest trade and do what we do if you want to play tn our yard. 

“Of course we are not all like that: some of us are rich and have 
a special tom-tom, at the sound of which we put on’ special war-paint 
and go-down-to-dinner, which is later in the day; since we do not 
need a big gorge to keep us going in the heat of the day; but we do. 
need a lot of keeping-going during the evening. For after dinner this. 
section of us waits for another tom-tom which calls us out to the play, 
_where we sit and watch people’s problems and say dashed clever. 
But I don’t know a lot about this hierarchy, thank God. Only they 
are middle class like you and me. Upper middle class. 

“Well, the point is, we all obey. You get that. I go out when | 
think I will, and if I stay out the copper says: ‘Now no loitering here,” 
and he means to add with felonious intent, and I have to say nothing, 
because whatever I say will be taken down and may be used in evi- 
dence against me, though no account is taken of what I don’t say, 
which is a credit to me. And if I climb the park railings to lie on the 
grass or look at the flowers in the moonlight I get fetched out because 
doubtless it was only made for the daytime when everybody can share 
it, and of course it wouldn’t do to have a place right in the centre 
of the town for fellows and girls to do what they like in after dark. 
Let them go out on bikes, or better still get married if they want to 
do anything that we can’t all be allowed to look at. Then they’ll grow 
into respectable citizens and we’ll have put a stop to Licence, which is 
doing something or other but no-one’s ever told me what. 

‘These are the regular tom-toms and tocsins and their results. But 
there is another portion of life called The Weekend. You see we have 
all agreed that time is flowing onwards at a certain rate, and that 
the beginning of the week is followed by the middle and results in 
the end. At the End we are all Jaded by the Strain and we pop off, 
all together, to weekend sports: that is going to the sea or. playing 
tennis or cricket, or watching someone risk his neck or walking a 
long way in clothes very different from those we wear in The Week. 
They have to be different or we should not get any Benefit from The 
Change. And when we walk we hike. 

‘Most of us get off the Beaten Track if we can, but not far off, 
for that would be lonely, which would not be civilised or modern; 
for we moderns are psychologists more or less and believe in Indi- 
vidualism, which is no go unless you are in a crowd, for when you 
are alone no-one knows you are assetting your ego and that is waste 
of effort. And of course solitary drinking is an awful vice. 

“Well we all come back refreshed, but we come back at the same 
time. And we tell one another about the stoics we have seen during 
the weekend, who. played ninety sets and collapsed gasping sorry 
old man. And the week goes on. . 
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‘There are tom-toms of even greater importance, to us as indi- 
viduals and as a tribe, than those which call us every Saturday to 
The River, The Sea, The Courts, and The Track. These sound in the 
summer, and start the Great Annual Trek. This is our way of taking 
a holiday, which we all have in the hot days because there is no fun 
in watching the sea when it is cold. I don’t quite know why, and 
ew I’m rushed now so I'll say ‘so-long’ for the present. 

_ M. S. WIGGIN. 


The Morals of Caitlin Ni Houlihan. 


.*But what his common sense cam short, 
He eked out wi’ law man.” Burns. 


“‘Corruptissima republica plurimae leges.” 
Tacitus. Annals, 3, 27. 


HICH latter is to say, a threatened ruling class needs many 
weapons. Since 1922, when by the grace of God and British 
Imperialism, the Irish bourgeoisie became masters in their own 
house, the Irish Free State has never been at a loss for a new law. 
Coercion Acts and Constitutional Amendments innumerable, restrict- 
ing civil rights and liberties, have cascaded from Dail Eireann, the 
Irish Parliament. These Coercion Acts have been singularly impotent 
to deal with the many political and social questions crying out for 
solution in Ireland. But, in nowise daunted by past failures, the 
shocked Irish bourgeois now proposes to reform Caitlin Ni Houlihan’ S 
morals by taking her to law. 

Is even Diana suspect! The high morality of Ireland in past times 
has impressed itself on all foreign observers. Indeed, Marx, when 
writing of the depopulation of the country that poled the Great 
Famine of 1847, observed :— 

“Thousands of Irish families noted for their rare attachment to 
the domestic hearth, for their cheerfulness of spirit, and for the 
purity of their home life (even the English, eaten up though they 
be with national prejudice, admit this) were suddenly transported 
into hotbeds of vice.” 

But it would seem that to-day, despite the literary Board of 
Censors, the prohibition of adverts for contraceptives, the clerical 
frowning on rural dance-halls, and the activities of certain zealots 
against lingerie displays in provincial shop windows, all is not 
well on the ‘‘fair hills of holy Ireland,” and that, as the clerics love 
‘to put it, there is ‘‘a weakening of the moral fibre” in the Emerald 
Isle. In fact, said a Jesuit preacher in Dublin recently: ‘‘The report 
of the committee into public morals, set up by the Government in 
1928, was so disturbing that the Ministry for Justice refused to 
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publish it.” (The truth is that the Bishops would not let the 
Government publish the report.) 

The de Valera Government has now rushed two Bills through 
the Dail and Senate, the first to ensure closer supervision of rural 
dance-halls, and the second to make a criminal offence the sale, 
purchase, or importation of contraceptives, and increasing the 
penalties for soliciting (but only for soliciting by the unfortunate 
daughters of joy; it remains perfectly legal for a man to solicit a 
woman). è 

A farce, of course. For what both de Valera and his ghostly 
advisers run away from is the social cause of the evils that perturb 
them—the number of ‘“‘illegitimate’’ births and infanticide cases, 
the falling marriage and birth rates, and—horvesco vreferens—the 
practising of birth confrol. Our Gaelic Solons see only ‘‘moral 
laxity” in such a case as this, reported in the Dublin Evening Herald 
of February 28th last: — 

‘INFANT FOUND IN CANAL.” 

.“‘An inquest was held in the City Morgue to-day by Dr. McErlean, 
the City Coroner, and a jury, concerning the death of a newly-born 
male infant, whose dead body was found floating in the Royal Canal 
yesterday near Newcomen Bridge. 

“Dr. J. P. Shanly said he examined the body of the infant, and in‘ 
his opinion death was due to asphyxia following pressure on the nose 
and mouth, 

“rhe jury found a verdict in accordance with the medical 
evidence.”’ 

That such tragedies flow directly from Capitalist society’s crisis 
and decay is something the wise lawmakers will not admit, for the 
admission would be a judgment. Yet, look at the fact. There are 
140,000 registered unemployed in the Free State, and the rates of 
assistance paid to all, save a few thousands on standard benefit, is 
nine shillings for a town-dwelling man, and six shillings for .a man in 
the country distriet. This rate is the maximum; there is a means test! 
In Dublin alone 80,000 people are living in one-roomed “homes” in 
tenements. There are thousands living six or more to a room. The 
rural areas are ravaged by the agrarian crisis, and thousands of small 
farmers are dragging out a coolie existence on uneconomic holdings. 
Male agricultural workers are getting as little as 7s. 6d. a week, or 
2s. 6d. with food and lodging. Even for industrial workers’in the 
small provincial factories a weekly wage of £1 or 30s. is considered 
enough to maintain a family. 


Here is the cause of child-murder. Here is the cause of the falling ` 


birth-rate (19.3 per 1,000 of the population in 1931, the lowest in 


a 


Ireland’s history ; it increased a little last year). Here is the explana- 7 


tioti of the “‘inexplicable’’ phenomenon that the Free State has the 
lowest marriage rate in Europe. De Valera might well ponder over 
the fact that in the U.S.S.R., where birth-control (and abortion in 
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some cases) is legal, the birth-rate is at least 1 5 per 1,000 higher than 
that of Ireland. 

De Valera’s new laws therefore will have as much effect as the 
many such laws in all capitalist countries. There will be an increase 
in clerical prying. Many of the dance-halls will be shut up. (Incident- 
ally, these halls art virtually the only social outlet for the rural youth, 
who bitterly resent the tirades against them.) And thgt is all. For only 
a Socialist Ireland, in which there are no ecenomic barriers to mar- 
riage and in which every child will come naturally inte its social birth- 
right, can end the tragedies of infanticide, ‘‘illegitimate’’ births and 
prostitution. 

Then Engels’ ‘‘adjustment of sexual relations’’ will come, ‘‘after 
anew generation has come to maturity: a race of men who never in 
their lives had occasion for buying with money or other economic 
means of power the surrender of a woman; a race of women who have 
never had occasion for surrendering to any man for any other reason 
but love, or for refusing to surrender to the lover for fear of eco- 
nomic consequences. BRIAN O’NEILL. 


y ék 


Radicalism and Religion 


[The following note appeared in the editorial columns of The World 
To-morrow, the American socialist weekly which was recently amal- 
gamated with The Christian Century. The use of the word ‘‘Radical’’ 
may not be familiar to English readers. It conveys roughly the 
implications of ‘‘progressive,’’ ‘‘rationalistic,’’ ‘‘ revolutionary,” and 
“‘liberal-and-enlightened.’’—ep. | " 


HE radicals have on the whole made‘up their minds that 

religion is a’reactionary force in life; they have arrived at 
this conviction because most organised religion is conservative. 
But so is organised education and organised art. 

The real root of the irreligion of the modern radical is. to be 
found in the prejudices and presuppositions of the Age of 
Reason, and not in the conservatism of organised religion. 
Marxism is in this sense a child of the Enlightenment. For the 
bourgeois ‘‘science of history,” which thought it saw progress 
in evolution, it has substituted one which holds to a theory of 
progress through catastrophe. Both of these ideas are myths 
of history, and not science at all. That does not make them 

. untrue: it means only that no purely scientific judgments can 
be made about the meaning and the ends of history. The scien- 
tific historian cannot go beyond the effort to relate detailed 
causes and effects ; and even in that task he usually avails himself 
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of presuppositions about ultimate meaning which are not re- 


vealed in the facts themselves. If the facts actually validate these. 
presuppositions, it proves that the myth from which they spring - 


is true by at least that much. But it does not make the myth into 
a science. 

The sense of the ultimate meaning of life can, in other words, 
be grasped. onfy in mythical* and not in scientific terms. T he 
question which confronts each generation is never whether it is 
going to be religious or irreligious, but how adequate its religion 
will be. Only if it is completely lacking in vitality will it give 
up the struggle to find a meaning by which life can be lived. 

Inevitably when men wrestle for the sense of life’s meaning 
they discover an ultimate meaning which transcends present 
relativities. This may be the Christian’s faith in God or the 


ah 


Marxian’s fáith in a classless society towards the realisation, of ~ 


which all history seems to him to be conspiring. The adequacy 
of a religion is determined, more or less, by the degree to which it 
absolutises the relative values which emerge in history, or dis- 
covers their relativity and partiality because it has a more trans- 
cendent and unqualified absolute. Most ‘‘bad’’- religion proceeds 
from the first process and ` ‘good’? religion from the second. 
The tragedy of an “‘irreligious ” Marxisin. is, that it uncon- 
sciously reveals. one of the evil fruits of religion which it protests 
against. Conventional religion gives the sanctity of the abso- 
jute to an unjust capitalistic civilisation. Marxism protests 
against this; but it gives the aura of the absolute to the new 
civilisation in Russia and thereby tends to confuse the social 
problems of the whole of Western civilisation by insisting that 
the Russian pattern must. be copied everywhere. Marxism, in 
other words, possesses a perspective from which to discover the 
inadequacies of a pre-revolutionary civilisation but not one 
which is adequate to judge a post-revolution period. All of which 
means that Marxism is involved in the religious problem. of 
mankind much more than it realises. If it were not to such a 
large degree the spiritual child of a capitalistic civilisation which 
it abhors, it would not make the mistake it has made on the 
religious problem. For the Age of Reason was the natural pro- 
duct of a bourgeois individualism and urban mechanism. It will 
be a long while before radicalism discovers that its venom 


against religion as such rests upon delusions. A 


REVIEWS 


THE TWO SOURCES OF MORALITY AND RELIGION. By Henri Bergson. 
Translated by R. Ashley Audra and..Cloudesley Brereton 
(Macmillan) ros. 

Any reviewer who reflects how long it takes to write a book, even 

a flimsy and shoddy one, and how long it takes to read and review it, 

must feel certain qualms about his profession. When confronted with 

a philosopher of the magnitude of M. Henri Bergson these qualms 

‘must develop into a definite sense of impertinence. What, after all, 

‘can one say about M. Bergson? He is a great thinker. It would be 

more becoming to ponder his words in silence than to express onéself 

in print about them. Nevertheless, it may bé useful to indicate some 

- of the main features of his latest book—a book which. may. prove to 

have a wider. popular appeal than anything he has written.” "^t 

Bergson distinguishes two types of religion: the ‘‘static’’ religion 
which serves to maintain the ‘‘closed society” of the tribal or national 
unit; and the “‘dynamic’’ religion by which the great mystics have 
been able ‘‘to get back into the creative impetus, and impel human 
nature forward instead of letting it revolve on one spot.” What is 
remarkable is that he pursues his theme right up.to the point where 
it commits him to definite opinions on contemporary issues: democracy 
versus oligarchy, war and exclusive national sovereignty, mechanisa- 
tion and the problem of town: versus country, social classes, &c. He 
points out that in the slogan of ‘‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” the 
sole guarantee of the first two is the third; and that without Fraternity 

the other two are impossible abstractions. Oo 
How is it possible to ask for a precise definition of- liberty and of 

equality when the future must lie open to all sorts of- ‘progress, and 
especially. to the creation of :new conditions ‘under which it will be 
possible to have forms of liberty and equality which are impossible 
of realisation, -perhaps of conception, to-day? One can do no more 
than trace the general outlines; their content will improve as and 
when fraternity provides. Ama, et fac quod vis.* The formula of 
non-democratic society, wishing its motto: to tally, word for 
word, with that of democracy, would be “authority, hierarchy, 
immobility.” a 
He sees that so long as the conception of the supreme nation-state 
endures the abolition of war will be impossible. He hopes, and thinks 
it possible and even probable, that the wave of luxury-acquisitiveness 
which accompanied the development of Western industrialism will be 

. Succeeded by a compensatory wave of asceticism and simplicity. 

“Machinery will be used to secure a fairer distribution of necessities, 

and mankind as a whole will care less for luxuries. 


*An appropriate rendering in this context is: ‘Whatever is done for the sake of 
fraternity will be well done,” 
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At this point the reviewer must risk the charge of vaingloriousness 
by pointing out that M. Bergson’s “programme” corresponds with - 
extraordinary exactness to what The Adelphi has been advocating 
for the last five years. One could go further and say that M. Bergson’s ~ 
conception of religion and the significance he attributes to the great 
mystics are the same that Mr. Murry has been putting forward in 
England ever sjnce 1923. se 

The book calls for longer and more detailed treatment than can be 
given in a review, but one point must be made. People will say: ‘‘What 
has all this got to do with modern thought? Bergson and Murry still 
seem to live in the pre-Marxian world of philosophical and mystical 
idealism. What about modern materialism, and historical and eco- 
nomic determinism?” Well, Murry has been so often and so pains- 
takingly explicit on thę nature of mysticism and on the relation of 
Marxism to the essential mysticism of religion, and he has been so 


‘painstakingly misunderstood and misrepresented, that it is optimistic ~ 


i 


to hope that the matter will become any clearer even when the greatest 
living European philosopher explains it. Nevertheless, we shall cite 
M. Bergson as an exponent of the unity of complete mysticism and 
complete materialism. a 
On pages 192-4 M. Bergson asserts that Christian mysticism isthe 
first complete mysticism the world has known. Even Buddhism, he- 
says, although it enjoined charity, culminated in passive ecstasy and 
had no faith in human action. It was only when India, and the whole 


- world, had been impregnated, however indirectly, by Christianity— 


or at least by the Western ‘civilisation and the industrialism that 
sprang from it—that a complete, or active, mysticism-became possible 
in the East. Here are M. Bergson’s own words: 


But let us suppose even that the direct action of Christianity, as _ 
a dogma, has been practically nil in India. Since it has impregnated 
the whole of Western civilisation, one breathes it, like a perfume, 
in everything which this civilisation brings in its wake. Industrialism 
itself, as we shall try to prove, springs indirectly from it. And it 


. was industrialism, it was our Western civilisation which liberated 


. the mysticism of a Ramakrishna or a Vivekananda. This burning, 
active mysticism could never have been kindled in the days when 
the Hindu felt he was crushed by nature and when no human inter- 
vention was of any avail. What could be done when inevitable 
famine doomed millions of wretches to die of starvation? The prin- 

- cipal origin .of Hindu pessimism lay in this helplessness. And it 
was pessimism which prevented India from carrying her mysticism 

‘to its full conclusion, since complete mysticism is action. (Reviewer’s 
italics.) But then, with the advent of machines which increased the 
yield of the land, and aboye all moved the products from place to 
place, with the advent also of political. and: social organisations | 
which proved experimentally that the mass of the people was not 
doomed, as though by some inexorable necessity, to a life of grinding 


p 
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labour and bitter poverty, deliverance became possible in an entirely 

new sense; the mystical impulse, if operating anywhere with suff- 

cient power, was no longer going to be brought up against the im- 

possibility of interfering ; it was no-longer to be driven back into doc- 

trines of renunciation or the systematic practice of ecstasy ; instead 
of turning inwards and closing, the soul could open wide its gates to 

a universal love. 

I submit that this passage is perfectly i in line with Marxian mate- 
rialism and is, moreover, a resounding justification of.Murry’s inter- 
pretation.of Marxism and especially of the famous Theses on Feuer- 
bach. ‘‘Complete mysticism is action.’’ And here is another passage 
where M. Bergson shows that the philosopher of intuition and mysti- 
cism can be as hard-headed as the most hard-boiled Marxian. He is 

criticising the abstract and anzmic ‘“‘God” or ‘‘first principle” or 
“unmoved mover” of traditional metaphysics: | 


Why not have gone back to his origin? It would have seen him 
develop from the concentration of all ideas into one. Why not have 
gone on to consider each of these ideas? It would have realised that 
they were intended to pave the way for the action of society and 
the individual on things, that society supplied them for this purpose 
to the individual, and that to set up their quintessence as a diviny 
is merely to deify the social. 

Once again, we seem to hear the very accent of Marx, and also of 
some of Mr. Murry’s writings before he had even read Marx. 

M. Bergson tells us clearly what God is not. For what God is he 
refers us to the great Christian mystics: 

God is love, and the object of love: herein lies the whole contri- 
bution of mysticism. About this two-fold love the mystic will never 
have done enthusing. His description is interminable, because what 
he wants to describe is ineffable. But what he does state clearly is 
that divine love is not a thing of God: it is God Himself. 

The conclusion of M. Bergson’s book is soberly optimistic. He 
believes in the possibility of a spiritual regeneration of mankind ex- 
pressing itself in a new asceticism: 

Our pleasures would still remain, but drab and jejune, ‘because 
their intensity was merely the attention that we centred upon them. 
They would pale like our electric lamps before the morning sun. 
Pleasure would be eclipsed by joy. Joy indeed would be that sim- 
plicity of life diffused throughout the world by an ever-spreading 
mystic intuition... . 

A book like this revives one’s faith that mankind may still keep its 
head and heart unimpaired through the apparently hopeless confusions 
of contemporary life. If there is any work now being done, in the 


‘realm of theory and scholarship, in England which can compare in 


scope and power with M. Bergson’s, it is the great Study of History 
by Professor A. J. Toynbee, of which so far only the first three volumes 
have appeared; and it is worth noting that Toynbee’s book, which - 
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will certainly stand as a landmark when most of the intellectual riff- 
raff of the 1930’s are buried in a decent oblivion, is closely in line with 
M. Bergson’s thought and may, in certain of its aspects, be regarded 
almost as the application of Bergsonian principles to the study of the 
life-habit of civilisations. RICHARD REES. 


THE NATURE OF CAPITALIST CRISIS. By John Strachey (Gollancz} 
ros. 6d. ° 
Mr. Strachey, begins his description of the Marxian Theory of 
Crises with an ‘analysis of other theories, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, and thus he starts under a grave handicap, for these 
theories are inevitably monetary theories and money is the most 


difficult subject in the world. Readers might be well advised to look. 


first at Chapter xx., which deals with the nature of money. 

The author shows hgw the orthodox capitalist economists have 
no difficulty in disposing of the ‘“‘under-consumptionist’’ schools 
represented, on various levels of consciousness, by Major Douglas, 
Mr. Hobson, Professor Fisher, Mr. Keynes,. and even (Mr. 
Strachey asserts) by Mr. G. D. H. Cole. Nevertheless, the orthodox 
fail equally when their turn comes and tail off into relativist, 
serialist, and mystical constructions, phenomena of late capitalism 
better known in the world of ‘‘pure science.” ‘‘Pure economics,”’ 
like “‘pure science’’ finally lifts itself clear of its material basis and 
floats unsupported. This dissociation is only one of the many results 
that flow from the divergence and antagonism of prices and values. 

From the orthodox Mr. Strachey turns back to the petty-bourgeois 


school of Ricardo and the rest who laid bare the economic basis of . 


land-owning society, but who were unable to handle the economics 
of capitalism. Hence we come to Marx, and Mr. Strachey affirms 


very emphatically and very rightly that the whole of Marxism stands pe 


or falls by the Labour Theory of Value [not to be confused, asit” 
often is, with the syndicalist theory of labour as the source of all 
wealth]. From the Labour Theory of Value, and in no other way, 
can the category of Surplus Value be theoretically established. But 
the real question is that of showing where the Marxian theory is 
scientifically verified. For surplus value is not identical with profit, 
any more than value is identical with price, except in total magni- 
tude summed over the social whole, and not even then except in 
‘‘equilibrium ” capitalism. In other words, economic data are price 
data. and therefore the Labour Theory of Value 1s only to be verified 
by successful prediction of the trend of capitalist development as a 
whole. But in dealing with specific instances we have only price data 
to go on, and the narrower the field of our enquiry the less likely 
are these data to correspond with value data.. From this point of view 
crisis analysis is extremely important, because crises are only to be 
accounted for by invoking some law unknown to price-economics, 
and Marx is able to show that the Labour Theory of Value leads to 
such a law. 


A 
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Mr. Strachey’s book demands to be read and we cannot attempt 
even to summarise his exposition here. Very baldly stated, it 
amounts to this. If capitalism pays high wages it reduces the pool 
of surplus value to a level where the accumulation of capital ceases 
to be profitable; jf it pays low wages it is unable to dispose of the 
consumers’ goods it brings into existence. Stated thus, it appears as 
if there should be some intermediaté point at whichecapitalism would 
be stable. One economist, Dr. Hayek, has attempted to establish 
the condition for a stable capitalism and become’ involved in an 
infinite regress. But if you want to know why accumulation and 
exploitation are ultimately incompatible you must read Mr. 
Strachey, unless, of course, you are one of those freaks who read 
Marx. 

A point arises out of Mr. Strachey’s presentation. Have we not 
reached a stage in the growth of consciousness when it should be 
possible to begin the Marxian analysis with capitalist production as 
a whole and deduce the Labour Theory of Value? We may say, 
quite correctly, that the theory derived from Marx’s philosophy, but 
Marx would have been the first to agree that his philosophy was a 
reflection of social conditions, so that the task would be to set out 
consciously the objective aspect of the process by wwiten Marx came 
to consciousness of capitalist society. 


It seems that Mr. Strachey accepts in the main the staadpoint 
that the achievement of the overthrow of capitalism is ultimately a 
matter of consciousness, yet at times he seems doubtful as to the 
degree of consciousness with which theoretically to endow the 
capitalists. Undoubtedly, from their position, bankers come highest 
in that scale, but their knowledge is no more than a painfully- 
acquired empiricism. The Socialist consciousness is the true product 
of capitalist conditions; but the consciousness of the ‘‘general 
public’ is essentially derivative from petty-bourgeois ideology. The 
man in the street still thinks in terms of production for exchange, 
exports to pay for imports, and so forth. For him Marx has never 
existed. Hence he is easy game for Fascist propaganda. 


At one point Mr. Strachey lapses into formal logic (page 182). 
Capitalists are not ‘‘unconscious that they are doing anything 
collectively.’’ They have been assured by Jeremy Bentham and plenty 
of others that the collective result of their individual pursuit of 
profit would be everything that was desirable. Neither is the collec- 
tive result of their activities ‘‘independent of the conscious will of 
any of them” because ‘‘the actions of each form too small a part of 
the whole to exercise any appreciable effect.” Engels once adum- 
brated this theory, although at another time he correctly stated that 
the collective result was determined by ‘‘a law resting on the 
unconsciousness of the persons concerned.” In so far as the capi- 
talists are unconscious of the real collective significance of their 
‘actions, these actions bring about their own social negation. When 
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Mr. Strachey, not unfairly, chivvies Professor Sidney Hook, he 
should look to his own guard as well. And we cannot imagine what 
Marx would have said to his assertion (page 173) that there is no , 
essential difference between giving free labour to a landlord and *, 
paying him land-rent. r 

In conclusion, -Mr. Strachey poses the alternative of Communism 
or-barbarism. This stark antithesis reflects the division of the Left 
forces into unconscious gradualists and headstrong revolutionaries. 
The real question is how much barbarism we are going to get with 
our Communism or, at the worst, how much Communism we are 
going to get with our barbarism. And that again depends on thé 
diffusion of consciousness, the task undertaken by Mr. Strachey in 
his book, and the task we want to see undertaken by increasing 
numbers of Socialists ih the coming critical years. 
D pe O oa N. A. HOLDAWAY. à 
OF TIME AND THE RIVER. By Thomas Wolfe (Scribners) $3.00. 

Of Time and The River is the second of a series of six books which 
will take their general title from the present volume. The first of the 
series, Look Homeward, Angel, appeared five years ago and foretold 
a brilliant career which Of Time and The River fulfils in even greater 
measure than could have been expected. Wolfe’s writing has all the 
impact of the American continent—its immensity, its beauty, its force. 
This book continues the story of Eugene Gant but it also presents a 
gallery of other characters on various levels of American society: the 
Gant family in North Carolina; the esthetes in the-playwriting work- 
shop at Harvard; Gene’s fulminating uncle; the Boston families Gene 
meets; the city Jews he teaches in a New York university ; the wealthy 
snobs he meets in their Hudson River estates. Then, in England, he 
finds the Rhodes scholars at Oxford snubbed and embittered, and in” 
Paris he meets one of the Harvard esthetes again with some escaped 
Boston women trying pathetically to enjoy orgies on the Left Bank. 

_ And there are some good portraits of Europeans as seen by an Ameri- 
can—the decaying French noblemen grasping after American money ; 
the queer British family Gene stays with at Oxford. No writing of our 
time’ has such range without losing its central intensity. Gene’s Uncle 
Bascom is one of the greatest character-sketches of to-day—though 
- he has little function in the “‘story,’’ he is himself a story. One of the 
best sequences concerns Gene’s visit at one of the mansions along | 
the Hudson, where he discovers how superficial are the lives he once | 
thought had glamour; even when Gene is walking through the fields -l 
on a hot -day he is ‘‘expected’’ to put on his coat when he passes a 
residence. The European scenes at the end are a Gétterdammerung of 
idealism, the dissolution of Starwick, Gene’s ‘‘friend, his brother-—— 
and his mortal enemy” ; here is America’s famous Lost Generation— 
Starwick, who loathes his down-state Illinois origin, affects European 
mannerisms at Harvard and later goes to Montparnasse, ostensibly 
to write but actually to drink and talk. Here is tragedy in the best 
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modern sense—but from the first, Wolfe has shown a profound under- 
standing of the tragic spirit. The important point of this book is that 
_it reveals Wolfe’s kinship to the comic spirit: he mixes the tragic and 
the comic as only the greatest writers can, on the grand scale. This 
book has a juicinegs, a vitality, a saltiness—almost everything good 
that most modern books pitifully lack. What more can one say? It is 
of course one of the few contemporary books of any country worth 


reading... HARRY THORNTON MOORE. 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Dmitri Mirsky. Translated 
by Alec Brown (Gollancz) 6s. 
THE UNPOSSESSED. By Tess Slesinger (Barker) 7s. 6d. 

These two books, widely different as they are in both kind and 
quality, demand to be reviewed together. For? though one is no more 
than alert political pamphleteering while the other is something’ like 
a superb novel, they deal in essence with the same topic, the place and 
function (or lack of function) of the intelligentsia in the present social 
situation here and in America. 

Mirsky, in the course of a short but fairly extensive survey, has 
much to say that is true, much to say that is sensible, much to say 
that is dubious, and much to say that ts silly. His principles are often 
admirable, and their application all wrong. Anyway, whatever he 
says, there is no arguing with him. He is a man with a view, and 
taking his stand upon it he.demands the hog, the whole hog, and 
nothing but the hog. If you would have his approval there is one thing 
needful: to join the Communist Party of Great Britain and accept with- 
out qualm or reservation the latest Moscow wear in Marxist dogma. 
To fail of that step is to be condemned as Fascist with Wells, Eliot, 
Lewis and others, or as Social Fascist with Cole, Rowse, Maxton, 
and—Middleton Murry! The book covers roughly the period of the 
last fifty years, beginning with the Fabian ‘‘great work of saving 
capitalism from the revolutionary proletariat,’’ tracing the pre-War 
progressive movement (led by Shaw and Wells) and the simultaneous 
aloof growth of a ‘‘pathological’’ bohemianism, the two in some 
degree fusing and growing ever more restless and desperate in post- 
war years, and concluding with recent events bringing them sharply 
face to face with the political issue, when ‘‘it goes without saying 
that the vast majority went to the right, into one or another form of 
fascism.” Radicalism, the novel, Bloomsbury, the churches, workers’ 
education, subjective idealism, science in general and anthropology - 
and physics in particular, and what Mirsky regards as pseudo-Com- 
munism are all in turn laid on the mat, and most of our most eminent 
writers on or about these topics duly impeached as reactionaries of 
one kind or another. The accusation is often enough true, but the 
process reduces itself to absurdity by its universality. The only figure 
who emerges with anything like a medal is John Strachey, and even 
he loses a stripe for his ‘‘bourgeéois roots. Murry, of course, is 
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nowhere in this show—-or rather everywhere; he is at times by way 
of appearing the Demon King of this severe and arid pantomime. 

The fact is that Mirsky’s book was written for home (Russian) 
consumption by an audience of narrow and rigid standards, to whom 
the very words bourgeois, idealism, individualism, subjectivity and 
religion are in and of themselves anathema; to that audience it might 
have been left. bt is the work of a rigid mind, and ae its very 
truths are partial and in that degree untrue. 

Miss Slesinger gives an even more devastating picture—in her case 
of a small group of New York intelligentsia playing at looking left- 
ward. From first to last they talk, talk, talk, and do nothing at all. 
They are going to start a magazine, but they don’t. One of them is 
going to have a baby (because, extraordinary phenomenon, she wants 
it!) but she doesn’t. Thesmain episode in the story is a costly Hunger 
Marchers’ party whereat the only Hunger Marchers appearing are in 
the highbrow posters placarding the walls. The characters themselves 
know their own perfect futility. ‘‘We play at making revolutions for 
a band of workers we’ve never seen. Our meetings are masterpieces 
of postponement, our ideologies brilliant rationalisations to prevent 
our ever taking action. I think I’m talking life, not communism— 
all I know is myself and my friends have never had a good look at 
either.” Here indeed is Mirsky’s own indictment of a general futility, 
in tones and terms of compelling power he never touches. For where, 


on his intellectualist level, one half-truth can always be answered by- 


another half-truth, Miss Slesinger writes, artist as she is, in terms 
of life, and though she draws extreme cases still even in them we— 
we of the ‘intelligentsia’ !—cannot help but see aspects of ourselves 
and know ourselves convicted. No solution is offered save to ‘‘get out 
of it, get out of it while you can,’’ but the book itself affords the 
saving compulsion. It is in the plainest sense an extraordinary novel, 
technically brilliant, witty, vivid, vigorous, ruthless, despairing, and 
yet instinct with human pity and hope. GEOFFREY “VEST. 


[We take satisfaction in noting that Mr. West’s is the only review of Prince 
Mirsky’s book we have seen in which the reviewer -has avoided being “rattled” 
by the book. The fact is that, although Mirsky’s picture of the British intellectual 
landscape is grotesquely distorted, it is a distortion of the real facts and not a 
mere fabrication of falsehood. Correct the distortions, and you will get a pretty 
true picture of the British intelligentsia. Most of the angry reviewers, from the 
New Leader to the New Statesman, have quite failed to recognise their own faces 
in the Prince’s distorting mirror. They would have us believe that the picture he 
shows us is a creation of his own Bolshevik fancy. It is not. He has only dis- 
torted the facts, not invented them.—Eb. | 


THE ART OF THE LOGOS. By J. A. K. Thomson (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
THE MAKER OF SIGNS. By Whit Burnett (Cape) 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Thomson’s book on the traditional Greek story, though it is 


based on a confusion between the logos (the factual tale) and the 
logopeeia (the fictile story tale), will be found thoroughly readable and ` 
instructive by the way. The confusion is found in the statement that 
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“The characteristic function of the ancient Story Teller was not to 
invent. It was to repeat.” And Mr. Thomson perpetrates a logical 
fallacy, a petitio principit, by selecting Herodotus as a. typical ancient 
Story Teller. But Herodotus set himself up to be an historian; he 
may have been a kad historian, that is beside the point; at any rate, 
he was not a Story Teller in the sense that Mr. Whit Burnett, for 
instance, indubitably is. The logos, äs it appears in Herodotus, con- 
sists simply in an exaggerated or otherwise distorted report of a 
remarkable fact.’ Tales of dead kings and heroes. (of Alexander, of 
Croesus, of | Xerxes); of all seemingly monstrous and \praeternalural 
events (of wartine corpse-factories, of the Russian troops, with snow 
on their boots, seen marching through the English jcountryside in 
August, of the Angel of Mons}: these are the logoi fof Herodotus— 
folktales, not storytales, not absolute fictions, brought about by an` 
emotional awareness of facts. But the process by which the fictile 
storytale (as distinct from the factual tale) arises jis quite different, 
though like enough to be confusing. Fiction occurs when a cumulative 
experience presses so much upon the individual, subconscious sensi- 
bility that it becomes a perturbing element in it x A the power of which 
is then transferred to some ideal pattern of experience, a myth, a 
symbol ; and, thus ejected, lives on in that form, permanently affective, 
and strange—as in the storytales of. Gyges’ King, of Cupid and 
Psyche, of the Magic Cave (Trophonian, or Aladdin’s). Recounted in 
all ages, these fictions remain inapprehensible, and at the foundation 
of ali storytelling. Indeed, I am inclined to ‘believe that the closer a 
modern writer keeps to them, the better his stories are. For example, 
Mr. Whit Burnett (whe edits the American Story) reveals himself 
to be too civilised, too Americanised, too self-sc: eptical, to compose 
memorable stories. Yet, because of a certain serene sadness, a very 
evident wish for other levels of knowing, that hovers about the 
moment-to-moment lives of his young journalists, Mr. Burnett’s 
stories, without ever becoming a part of our experience, do constitute 
one of our pleasures. ' MICHAEL SAYERS. 


THREE PHILOSOPHERS. By W. R. Aykroyd (Heinemann) ros. 6d. 
This book deals mainly with the contributions of Lavoisier -to 
_ physics, chemistry, and the study of nutrition, and it includes com- 
plementary accounts of the lives and work of his contemporaries 
Cavendish and Priestley. As a study in the history of science in 
the late eighteenth century, the book is excellent: the account of 
_ Lavoisier’s work on the effect of food, work, and temperature on the 
quantity of oxygen required for Rr eathing, is particularly welcome: 
the value of Lavoisier’s work in-this field is often overlooked. To 
. those already familiar. with the history of science at this period the 
book will be interesting for the light which it throws on the private 
lives of these scientists, and-or their relations to the social conditions 
of the time. The stories of the mob-attacks egged on by respectable 
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supporters of Church and State, which drove the Unitarian Priestley 
out of England and of the denunciations of that disappointed and 
suspected revolutionary and jealous would-be scientist, Marat, which 
led to Lavoisier’s execution as one of the hated Farmers of "Taxes, 
are well told. The sketch of Marat himself, the mouthpiece of political 
extremism and the advocate of ‘‘a little necessary violence” is excel- 
lent. And there «must be somewhere a political moral in the history 
of Marat, murclered, and hated by the people whose voice he had 
. been up to the? moment of his death, Lavoisier, honoured by the 
Republic whick/had guillotined him to save itself, and Priestley, gentle, 
tolerant and conscientious, exiled from his country and hindered in 
his scientific work by ignorance and violence. Perhaps it has something 
to do with the ultimate futility of all catchwords and false. simplifica- 
tions of political’ previews: ; MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. By Dents Ireland (Vortex Press, Belfast} 
3s. 6d. (By past, 3s. od.) 

Adelphi readers already know the quality of Denis. Ireland's 
writing, for. some of these portraits and sketches first appeared 
separately in these pages. I am not sure that as a one-man-show they 
look better. They are fragments, each interesting in itself, but col- 
lectively a little disappointing. They remain an assortment, without 
exhibiting developmeént or necessary shape. But the author’ s special 
virtue emerges clearly enough; it is that of stating with unusual 
brevity and good hiimour some half-satirical observation ‘upon the 
places or persons W hich most interested him-——in the trenches under 
bombardment, in the ward-room of a battleship during a convivial 
reg, in a bi American store, in a. remote village of Donegal, in his 
own dining-room in Belfast. | 


_ Certainly he can 4vrite, and he has a zift of contagious fun which 

makes his book an entertaining three-and-sixpence worth. A fellow 
Ulsterman’s coniment upon it must be, in appropriate phrase, that 
‘the crack’s good.” And then, remembering the tang of implied 
satire which sharpened the laughter, one might surmise “what should 
happen were the author to turn for his subjects to some of the less 
amiable aspects of contemporary life at home in Ulster. As it is, this 
book wi but confirm his reputation, over there, for light-hear ted 
liberalism of outlook and jocular apostasy from the rectitudes of his 
own (Protestant-capitalist) class. 


The woodcuts by-H. G. Geelan and George C. Morrow intelligently 
illustrate the text, but the letterpress titles seem to me unfortunately 
placed on the pages below them; and the format is otherwise marred 
by the incongruous fount of type used for the chapter headings. I 
call atiention to this only from a desire to see the Vortex Press make 
a success of its publications, forit is a venture launched in the cause 
of progressive thought and culture in Ulster and has long been 
badly needed. ; - JOHN W. COULTER. 
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ART AND THE LIFE OF ACTION. By Max Eastman (Allen & Unwin) 5s. 
Mr. Eastman conceives the history of art as a record of the pro- 

gressive ‘‘splitting away’’ of artistic activity from purposive enter- 

prises and institutions, and he sees art itself; with the decay of the 


authority wielded by those early “sanctions”? (e.g., magic, religion) - 


under which it flourished, forced into a fortunate position of consider- 
able independence, where it exists in‘its own right and where its func- 
tion is no longer ancillary. The attempt therefore of modern political 
parties to dress their artists in uniform Mr. Eastman regards as retro- 
grade, an effort to saddle art again with a semi-biological justifica- 
tion, and his plea (addressed to whom in England?) is that artists 
should refuse all offers of political blessing and resist the temptation 
to regard themselves as the rival of the engineer and the active 
revolutionary. 

Mr. Eastman develops this ‘thesis with skill and liveliness. But one 
feels a little uneasy. The number and the variety of appeals to the 
past are surely becoming a little bewildering, and the reader of his 
book might be, pardoned occasional scepticism and even a friendly 
“Qh yeah?” Not that his book.is anything but interesting. Only it 
was surely after reading something as, clever and persuasive that 
Henry Ford made his famous crack on the nature of history. 


The argument in the more hortatory sections can perhaps. be best 


conveyed by the evocation of a hypothetical and orthodox Marxist 
with whom Mr. Eastman can reason. na 

H. and O.M.: All art is propaganda. 

ME.: T he propaganda content of a huge body of works of art like 
Mozart’s ‘‘Nachtmusik’’ and Corot’s ‘Souvenir D'Italie” is negli- 
gible or wanting. i 

H. and O.M.: Marx believed neutral art to be impossible in a class 
socæty. 

M.E.: Marx himself was an admirer of Shakespeare and Aeschylus 
anyway. . 

H. and O.M.: The.class line cuts right through life. It goes deeper 

even than art. Krylenko says it must appear on the chess-board. 
'  M.E.: But do you know that Lenin preferred the bourgeois Pushkin 
to.the revolutionary Maiakovsky? ` 


H. and O.M.: There is even a proletarian approach to the study of 


mathematics. 
<- M.E.: Nonsense. But if you believe that the discerning of subtle 
propaganda intention in say Shakespeare’s songs will not seem like 
perversity at all. ... 

And so on; very lively and interesting, but, one fears, in two 
languages. 

The ‘second half of the book is occupied with a collection of very 


err book reviews and travel sketches. Probably the best of these. 


s ‘Bull inthe Afternoon,” in which Mr. Eastman examines the tough- 
= poses of Hemingway and convicts him of wearing literary false 
hair on his chest. r GLYN JONES. 


wt 
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GROWING OPINIONS: ‘A Symposium (Methuen) 6s. 
TUE PROGRAMME. The Journal of the Oxford English Club. Per issue,6d. 
This Symposium and the first three issues of this Journal have a 
core of contributors in common and may therefore be taken as the 
fruits of one spirit. And a spirit, it is, which, if the signs are authen- 
tic, may be taken to show that the intellectual atmosphere of The 
Older English Universities is clearing. There is no single cataclysmic 
talent evident among the people writing ‘here; and there is plenty of 
- adolescent smail-talk (the modern equivalent of gush). But The Waste 
Land, at least, is almost submerged. There is some sharp unhack- 
neyed thinking about such matters as the drama, and some other 
social institutions, in which Miss Sally Graves, Miss Crystal Herbert 
and Miss Angela Milne, not alone, show much earnest unwillingness 
to submit to a parental fashion. Mr. Frank Hardie does Politics— 
from a Socialist angle—with notable clear-héadedness (the Sym- 
posium, this, not the Journal). And—well, it’s all very wholesome and 
pleasant, and quite a lot more, and wc ought to be thankful. R.H. 


STEPS TOWARDS INDIAN HOME RULE. By The Most Hon. the Marquis 
of Zetland, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., F.B.A. (Hutchinson) 5s. 
One method of simplification—even more necessary in advocacy 
than in art-—is to give only one side of a balance sheet, and this Lord 
Zetland does in his first chapter entitled Great Britain’s Achievements 


in India. This is, as a matter of fact, a well-written account of our- 


credit side, in the traditional vein, which originally appeared in The 
Times India Number of February, 1930. | 

The rest of this little book of about 26,000 words consists of papers 
given under the auspices of the Council of the East India Association 
on the Simon Commission, the Round-Table Conferences, the White 
Paper and the Joint Select Committee, by one who, after Harrow and 
Trinity, Cambridge, travelled widely in the East and saw much of 
India from the top, having joined the Viceroy’s staff in:1g00 add main- 
tained an active interest in Anglo-Indian relations ever since. v.T. 


rIVTY YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM. By M. Beer (Allen & 
Unwin) 6s. 

Readers will have noticed that when we find a book of excep- 
tional quality which requires special notice, we-often-refer to it 
bricHy. and return to it at greater length in the next issue of this 
magazine. Mr. Beer’s autobiography is a book that calls for more 
notice than we have space for in this issue. Next month we shall try 
to do justice in a longer review to its great interest and value. It is 
a book to buy. The printing and produetion are very good consider- 
ing the price. 





Priniec by the Co-operative Press Ltd., 32, Long Millgate, Manchester, 3, and 
published for the proprietors at 2 Russell Street, Downing Street, Manchester, 1., 
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As We See it .. 


% E gathered from the spate of speeches, sermons, and 

Press eulogies during. Jubilee Week that our phenomenal 
progress of the past twenty-five years was somenow due to the 
fact that King George V. has well and truly reigned over us. 
We are duly grateful, and it seems churlish to disturb the 
general complacency by suggesting that the mental progress 
of the gentlemen at the Board of Education is more apparent 
than real. Perpend! Socialists many years ago disturbed the 
quidnuncs and cognoscenti by alleging that it was a waste of 
umne trying to educate hungry and half-starved children. They 
proved that thousands of ‘children went hungry to schoo! 
because their parents could not be profitably used by capi- 
iulism, or if used were paid such small wages that sufficient 
food could not be bought. Hence, Socialists, being practical 
persons, agitated for and succeeded in securing legislation 
enabling education authorities to provide free school meals for 
necessitous children. And many of these bodies are using their 
zowers quite well, l 


i 


THEY have, however, to be circumspect, for their doings 
t are closely watched by, the Board of Education, which 
moves in a rather mysterious way its blunders to perform. 
Smethwick has reason to know, for that town of many poorly 
paid proletarians has recently incurred the displeasure of the 
gentlemen at King Charles-street, Whitehall, S.W.1. The 
Smethwick education authority ascertains whether the parents 
of its school children have income enough to,provide them 
with a balanced and sufficient dietary: If not, then the scholar 
may have a free bottle of milk in the morning and a free ‘dinner 
al ‘noon. Seems a practical and common-sense method, say 
you! The gents at Whitehall think otherwise. They are 
of opinion that school children should not receive free meals’ 
until they have been without food or with, insufficient food long 
enough to produce malnutrition, however slight! Not much 
progress up at Whitehall, in spite of twenty-five years of King 
George, when the mandarins there issue an order that Smeth- 
-wick authority must not give free meals until and unless the 
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child shows signs of malnutrition. The Smethwick School 
M.O. (Dr. Hugh Paul) seems to resent this attempt to force 
him to work a system that he describes as ‘‘brutal, inhuman, - 
and a relic of barbarism.’ Moreover, he urges his committee 
to resist forcibly and vocally any pressure brought to bear on 
them to deliy feeding necessitous children until “after a period 
of partial piano: Here's t to Dr. Paul, long may he reign. 


rT*HE I.L.P. Easter conference marked another’ stage in the 
ki slide towards absorption of what is left of the party by the 
Communists.’ Following Maxton’s fraternal delegation to the 
Communist annual conference, Harry Pollitt duly appeared at 
Derby as the fraternal delegate from: the C.P. To Maxton’s 
statement, that more and more of the workers are. looking to. 
the united front of the I.L.P. and C.P. for leadership, may be 
attached the same value as to Pollitt’s declaration, that this 
united front between the two parties had given a great impetus 
to the British workers’ mass movement and had important 
repercussions abroad. To the onlooker the unity is not very 
apparent. Pollitt was eager on behalf of the C.P. to discuss 
merging the I.L.P. with the C.P. in a mass party affiliated to 
Comintern. Maxton, on behalf of the I.L.P., was not by any 
means enamoured of the prospect, and visualised in the more 
or less distant future a new workers’ party, with the C.P. and 
i.L.P., presumably as separate entities, as its central core. 
McGovern, supported by Campbell Stephen, gave a stimulus 
to the united front by stigmatising the Communists as reac- 
tionary, and comparing their leaders to commercial travellers 
carrying out Grders in return for Russian gold. “The I.L.P.,”’ 
said he,“ “ig not going to take orders from any Moscow 
master.” There were no signs at the Easter conference that the 
r.L.P. possesses the leadership or vision to again take front 
rank place in the working-class movement.* Its tactics since it 
left ne Labour Party could not have been worse, and the con- 

tinued drift of its remaining membership into the C.P. and the 
Labour Party is inevitable. 


PPARENTLY ancient Ethiopia.or Abyssinia is to go the 
way of all the independent States of. Africa and become a _ 
part of the white man’s burden. In this instance it is imperial ` 
Italy that is to do the job of freeing this Christian negro 


*Por a Scottish ].L.P.er’s view of the situation see Frank Maitland s article 
on page 176. 
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country from the evils of self-government. The king of 
Abyssinia rules a territory of some 350,000 square miles and 
some 12,000,000 subjects, but his kingdom, unluckily, is com- 
pletely encircled by territory owned by Britain, France, and 
Italy. In 1906 these three mutually distrustful imperialist 
Powers signed a treaty to maintain the political and territorial 
status of Abyssinia. The treaty still stands, but Fascist Italy, 
wanting a larger place in the sun, has deliberatély violated the 
undertaking by invading Abyssinia while the other parties to 
it have given tacit consent. 


F course, Mussolini doesn’t agrea that his troops have 

crossed the frontier yet, but some of them casually found 
themselves at Wal-Wal (shown on the map as Abyssinian 
territory and stated to be so by the British Commissioner) and 
had a scrap with native soldiers. This incident Mussolini seized 
as the pretext for large-scale massing of Italian troops on the 
frontier of Abyssinia, and, whatever happens, the extensive 
nature of his preparations indicates that he means more. than 
a satisfactory definition of a frontier line. The ‘“‘barbarians’’ 
hold that Italy has already invaded.their territory and that the 
spot where the ‘‘incident’’ occurred is still occupied by Italian 
troops. With touching faith they appealed to the League of 
Nations, under Clause 15 of the Covenant, to take action. But 
just as Britain and France restrained the League from inter- 
fering while Japan civilised Manchukuo, so have they turned a 
blind eye to Mussolini’s preparations to free Abyssinia by force 
of arms. 


HE Abyssinian appeal came before the League Council 

in January last, but was adjourned until the May session, 
under the pretext that direct negotiations might be carried on, 
between the two disputant countries in the spirit of the Italo- 
Abyssinian Treaty of 1928. Mussolini’s idea of direct negotia- 
tions since that League rebuff has been to steadily strengthen 
his armed forces on the frontier. He has dodged all offers of 
arbitration made by the ‘‘niggers,’’ who have even stated they 
would pay reparations if proved to be in the wrong. On April. 
3rd the Abyssinian Government again pressed the League of 
Nations to hear its appeal at the special meeting of the League 
Council to be held during that month. Again, at its meeting on 
April 15th the Council refused to place the appeal on the 
agenda until the May session. Mussolini thereupon, to show 

¢ 
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the justice of his case, called up on May 7th some 200,000 more 
soldiers for service in Africa. 


THIS note will be printed before the‘League holds its May 
session, but we doubt if any. action will be taken to 
restrain Mussolini from his mission ‘of instituting Fascist free- 
dom in Abyssinia by force of arms. If Britain and France had 
desired they could have nipped the Duce’s buccaneering policy 
in the bud. He could have been told that he must observe the 
treaty of 1928 and submit the dispute to the arbitration pro- 
cedure set forth therein, or Britain would close the Suez Canal 
to Italian shipping, and refuse facilities to Italian transport 
' coming round the cof&st of South Africa. That would have 
brought even the Duce to a sense of realities. Instead, Italian 
troops have been pouring through Suez at a cost of £1 per 
soldier, this cost being paid by Italy and received by the canal 
company, whose controlling shareholder is the British Govern- 
ment. If Mussolini “opens up”? Abyssinia it is because the 
imperialist rulers of Britain and France deliberately permit him 
for reasons of high policy. At the back of the business may be 
the decision to preserve European peace by allowing Germany 
to expand by swallowing Austria, and, as Italy has been the 
main obstacle to this plan, Italy can be allowed to gratify her 
ambition and waste her substance on liberating Abyssinia. 


HAT Mussolini may find the subjugating campaign not 

so easy may be gauged by a comparison with other African 
attempts. Britain’s conquest of the Boers was a lengthy job 
and costly in expenditure of men and money. More recently 
there was Spain’s luckless adventure against the Riffs. France 
had to come to the rescue and it took 80,000 of her veterans, 
seasoned in the Great War, fourteen months to subdue the 
tribesmen of a country with a total population of only 800,000. 
Abyssinia has 12,000,000, and, as Mussolini bitterly complains, 
has, instead of waiting until his army was ready to move, been 
importing large quantities of the most up-to-date munitions 
of war. . 


HE account of the International Suffrage: Congress held 
at Istanbul during April was calculated to make Europeans 
feel uneasy. There, in the Yildiz Palace, where not fifteen years 
back the Sultan of Turkey secluded his harem, the women 
delegates of non-European nations reported on the gratifying 
progress made in the freeing of their countrywomen from 


_ 
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political and economic servitude. A different picture had tọ þe 
painted of Europe, where, in the countries gone Nazi or Fascist, 
the women are relegated to their old-time position as breeders 
of cannon fodder and household drudges. Even in this happy 
island there is a distinct tendency to put the bar up against 
women. A choice illustration cones from Liverpool, where the 
Housing Committee recommended the appointment of Miss 
Jean Thompson, the thirty-one-year-old manager of Rotherham 
housing estates and a graduate of Liverpool University, as 
superintendent of lettings at a salary of £500 a year. The Liver- 
pool City Council, which quite recently decided there should 
be no sex discrimination in corporation appointments, could 
not swallow this insult to masculinity and went back, at its 
April meeting, on its decision by rejecting the recommendation 
by fifty-nine votes to forty-five. So one of the 139 male com- 
petitors for the post was appointed. A Councillor Butterworth 
voiced the sturdy John Bull spirit that has made Liverpool 
notorious for its cellar dwellings when he declared that ‘*no man 
worth his salt’’ liked being supervised and checked by a woman. 


ACK of education may account for the anti-woman complex 

of City Fathers, but that cannot be urged in excuse for 
schoolmasters. The National Association of Schoolmasters, in 
annual conference during April, not only reaffirmed its ‘‘em- 
phatic and determined’’ opposition to the principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and women teachers, but made a 
hero of one of its members for refusing to allow his class to be 
inspected by a woman. The story will wring the hearts of all 
men of the bulldog breed. Here was a teacher, look you, who 
had served in the Navy and been a champion boxer at that. 
Comes to his school a woman inspector of physical training 
and requests him to parade his boys’ class for inspection. 
Would he? Not on your life! Come dungeon dark or gallows 
grim rather than have his class inspected by a mere female. 
And so he refused, and so the Director of Education for the 
Hampshire County Committee visited him and said he must 
conform to regulations or be suspended. He declined, so one 
of his supporters alleges, by saying: ‘‘This is a man’s job and 


.I do not want any woman whatever to begin interfering here.” 
Therefore, discipline having to be maintained even among 


schoolmasters, his engagement has been terminated. Perhagg 
he may be acceptable to the Liverpool Education Comm 
Anyhow, his gallant stand for the rights of man has ~ 
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National. Association of Schoolmasters with revolutionary 
fervour, aS witness their treasurer’s inspiring declaration ‘*To 
support this member we will, if necessary, go on until we have 
to sell the board-room table or pawn the pregident's badge.” 
We wonder whether their president was right in declaring that 
it was the edueation committte that was bringing ridicule on 
their profession. 


HE process of reorganising British capitalism steadily 

continues. In previous issues of The Adelphi we have 
described the efforts to unify the spinning and manufacturing 
sections of Lancashire’s declining cotton industry for the pur- 
pose of regaining lost worid trade. Another of Lancashire’s 
stricken industries is now making further efforts to make order 
of capitalist chaos. Recently the Board of Trade issued a draft ` 
order embodying a centralised buying and selling scheme of 
the Lancashire coalmine owners that replaces the district 
scheme of 1930. Under it the executive board for the county 
decides which coalmine owners in the County Palatine shall 
produce coal, the tonnage they are to supply, and the price per 
ton of the various commercial descriptions of the commodity. 
The executive board will also arrange for the sale of the coal 
purchased from the individual coalmine owners and arrange 
for its transport. It may also purchase coal from outside Lan- 
cashire if such coal has customarily been sold in that county. 
The board has power to limit or increase the agreed quota of 
output of each coalmine owner, and will see that the quality 
and proportions of kinds of coal are maintained. Compensation 
will be paid to owners where lower than the agreed tonnage 
quota is taken, and those from whom more than the agreed 
quota is taken will pay a contribution into a pooled fund con- 
trolled by the executive board. Thus Lancashire’s coal industry 
is to be treated as one unit, wasteful competition and under- 
cutting of prices eliminated, dnd output regulated. The plan 
is, of courge, for the benefit of the coalmine owners. Under it 
the coal getters will be treated as coal getters and their labour 
bought like any other commodity, restricted when necessary, ~ 
and dispensed with altogether when unprofitable. They don’t 
seem to igure as needing compensation. 


ITHE Independent Socialist Party originated mainly from ` 
I.L.P. branches refusing to be manceuvred by Brockway 
Klaxton into an impossible alliance with the Communist 
Bacturally, therefore, there was a tendency on the ‘part 
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of some members to assume that the new party should function 
as a rejuvenated [.L.P. This reflected itself in certain of the 
| discussions at the second Easter convention of the Independent 
Socialist Party, but was not the view of the majority of dele- 
gates. They accépt the fact that the Labour Party is the organ- 
ised political expression of the. British workers by hand or 
brain, having for its ostensible object the establishment of 
_ Socialism. That being so, the I.S.P. takes as its job the task 
of making Socialists who have the will and conviction to resist 
the tendency of Labour leadership to drift into unhappy com-’ 
promises of a Liberal-Fascist character. Obviously work of 
this kind, to be effective, involves closer association between 
the thousands of unattached Socialist§8 in Britain who are 
>\uneasy at the tendency of the workers’ party to place political 
expediency before principle; and the I.S.P. convention devoted 
some time to revising its constitution and rules, so that pos- 
sible barriers to membership of the I.S.P. may be removed 
from the path of Socialists who desire to render service. During 
its first year the Independent Socialist Party has increased the 
number of its branches and its individual membership, and 
ended the financial year with liabilities cleared and a small 
balance in hand. An encouraging circulation of leaflets giving 
.the basis of the party, and of the four-page statement ‘“What Is 
Socialism ?’’ was reported by the General Secretary. Resolu- 
tions on unemployment, education, and war were earnestly 
discussed and carried unanimously. We give the two latter 
for potential members to consider: ‘‘Believing that the con- 
dition for the full development of each is the full development 
of all, and affirming that only under Socialism can the defects 
of our educational system be fully remedied, this convention 
declares for an educational system in which, through all its 
Stages, irrespective of income and occupation of parents or 
guardians, each child shall have equal facilities for physical, 
intellectual, and moral development.” ‘‘Believing that capitalism 
inevitably leads to war, the Independent Socialist Party holds 
the conviction that only by the establishment of Socialism can 
war be permanently averted, and declares that it will resist to 
the uttermost any war entered into by a capitalist government.’ 
E. Sandham and H. Ponsonby were re-elected chairman and 
- treasurer respectively, and J. T. Abbott was re-elected hon. 
general secretary, of whom, at the I.S.P. headquarters, 2 
Russell Street, Downing Street, Manchester, inquiries cap, 
made respecting membership. POLIT 
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Preface to Shakespeare ee 


HIS year, 1935, I first heard the cuckoo in the early morn- 

ing of April 24th. Twice at least in the last five years I 
have heard it -first on April 23rd. By tradition, April 23rd is 
the date of Shakespeare’s birthday in 1564. It is challenged 
nowadays. Sir Edmund Chambers has pointed out that all we 
have legal evidence for is that Gughelmus filius Johannes 
Shakspere was baptized on April 26th, 1564. But a tradition is 
something, after all. ° ~ 

Anyhow, its uncertainty does not worry me. On the con- 
trary, it pleases my fancy to think of Shakespeare’s arrival as 
a little uncertain, like the cuckoo’s. Somewhere roundabout 
April 23rd, Shakespeare was born—on that day, also, he died 
~—-somewhere round about April 23rd the cuckoo is pretty sure 
to make itself audible in my part of the country. 

That coincidence is satisfying. Its mere simplicity is magical. 

It is positively childish. Not too good to be true, but too good 
to be false. I think of Keats’ nightingale— 
Thou was not born for death, immortal bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down— 

and, God knows, that is wonderful enough. But more won- 
derful still is the fact that Shakespeare’s nightingale—if [ may 
put it so—is the cuckoo. For the voice of the cuckoo-is at once 
unearthly and elemental: the more unearthly because it is so 
elemental. Could anything be simpler than that call? 

As if on purpose to reassure me that my imagination is not 
fantastical, Shakespeare himself, and Shakespeare alone (to my 
mind), has captured in words the simple magic of the cuckoo: 

. The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plainsong cuckoo grey. 
“The plainsong cuckoo grey.” That zs the cuckoo; that is the 
true answer to the ONURE of a lesser, but yet a true and noble 
poet : : 
Shall I call thee bird 
Or but a wandering voice? y 
It is typical, too, of Shakespeare’s answer to most questions. 
o ‘‘either, or, he replies, “Neither, both.” And just as 
kespeare alone has caught the essential cuckoo between the 
Biot earthiness and ethereality, so I feel he alone has 
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recorded, with a simplicity in tune with the nakedness of the 
fact, what in the human world would be called the tragedy of 
the cuckoo. 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard not regarded. 

When, in June, the cuckoo’s voige is become familiar, monoto- 
nous and importunate, I find myself automatically repeating 
those words. They are just a bare statement of fact. “The 
‘poetry,’’ as Wilfrid Owen said of a greater theme, ‘“‘is in the 
pity” : and that is where, in this matter anyhow, it ought to be. 

But if the cuckoo is the victim of a tragedy, he is no less the 
villain of one. That also is duly recorded, without emphasis or 
exaggeration, by Shakespeare. ° 
And being fed by us you used us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo-bird 
Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near your sight 
For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforced, for safety sake, to fly. 


D 


“That ungentle gull, the cuckoo-bird”’ satisfies me wholly. Not .- 


only does it fit and harmonise with “the plainsong cuckoo 
grey,” but there is in the phrase a happy suggestion of the 
hobbledehoy clumsiness of the young cuckoo. No cunning 
plotter he, but just an “‘ungentle gull,” a loutish force of 
Nature. | 
For you know, nuncle, 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had it head bit off by it young. 
That is the cuckoo in its own world—the rather grim world of 
Nature to which the human world in King Lear is on the point 
of reverting. But there is a realm between, where the human 
becomes animal indeed: non-moral, immoral if you like, but 
by no means red in tooth and claw. It is the human lapse into 
this reprehensible but not cruel animality of which the cuckoo 
is the time-honoured harbinger. And of this also Shakespeare 
is the infallible poet. 
When shepherds pipe on oaten straws 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks; 
When turtles tread and rooks and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summier frocks, 
The cuckoo then on every tree. 
Mocks married men; for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo ! 
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Cuckoo! Cuckoo! O word of fear 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 


It is all very terrible, and natural, and delightful. A charming 
but a dangerous time this, when the sap begins to rise freely ` 
in the veins of Nature. Cuckoo-time, indeed. The cuckoo, 
whose note is the veritable votce of spring, teaches a very sub- 
versive lesson in morality to the humans whose pulses are 
stirred by it. Shakespeare, it must be admitted, shows no sign 
of being perturbed by the menace of the cuckoo. He seems 
distinctly indulgent towards the heyday in the blood of primy 
youth; and I suspect that he had no particular sympathy 
towards a domestic morality which, for all its garb of religion, 
was based on the conception that a wife was her husband’s 


property. r 


$ 


There is a great gulf even between Shakespeare and Milton 
in this delicate and intangible matter. Milton’s violent cham- 
pioning of the unlimited right of the man to divorce was, in 
essence, merely the reduction to absurdity of the conception of 
male proprietorship. Beneath all his eloquence is the crude 
demand that the man, if he found he had made a bad bargain, 
should have the right to divest himself completely, and com- 
pletely without obligation, of his embarrassing acquisition. 


And it is the bare truth to say that Milton’s ideas on the. 


relation between man and wife were really more barbarous 
than those of the average decent Englishman of his day. The 
difference between Shakespeare and Milton here is gross and 
palpable; but the difference between Shakespeare and any what- 
soever of his contemporaries, though less easily definable, is 
just as evident. It is, indeed, a commonplace to declare that 
Shakespeare had a higher conception of womanhood than was 
current in his age. And that is true, provided we have the 
honesty to admit all the elements that were contained in 
Shakespeare’s ideal of womanhood. Shakespeare’s woman has 
singularly little in common with that fugitive and cloistered 
virtue which appears to have been the ideal of those who have 
praised Shakespeare most for his lofty conception of woman- 
hood. And the element in Shakespeare’s woman which his 
respectable critics are most careful to obliterate is one which 


any unbiased reader of his works cannot fail to recognise as ` 


essential. It is that his woman is physically passionate, and 
unashamed of her passion. This is true of Juliet, it is true of 
Miranda; of first and last it is true, and it is true of all between. 


= 


J 
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It seems to me that Shakespeare’s imagination of woman 
was in advance not only of his own age, but of every succeed- 
ing age, including our own. Only in Blake do I find a con- 
ception of woman which belongs to. the’ same kind as 
' Shakespeare’s;*and Blake’s conception is abstract whereas 
Shakespeare’s is concrete. But both alike, I feel, carried in their 
minds as a living reality the image of a free Woman. It is the 
measure of our failure to realise the idea that, the phrase—a 
free woman—sounds meagre, uncongenial and angular. We 
have, alas, met too many of them already—these free women, 
who are slavebound to the egotistic assertion of a mechanical 
equality with unfree man, and secretly chafe against the idea 
of accepting the function which is impesed upon them not by 
-= man, but by Nature herself. Shakespeare’s free woman, on the 
“contrary, is free in the only way a human being can be free, 
through acceptance not through rebellion: free, ultimately, 
only through love, and the mutual surrender of love to love: 
for “‘love alone can lend you loyalty.” 

Of other loyalty between man and woman Shakespeare, it 
seems to me, took little heed. Since where that loyalty was, the 
cuckoo could never come, he was gaily indifferent to the 
cuckoo’s depredations. For anything I know, he may have 
participated in them, and ‘“‘robb’d other’s beds revenues of 
their rents’; for anything I know, Shakespeare’s ideal of 
woman may have been partly shaped by his own failure to find 
the woman who could arouse in him the total loyalty of which 
he felt that he was capable. But that he felt the human need in 
himself of such total loyalty, and that he believed that.a kind 
of woman did, or would, or could exist who was able at once to 
inspire and to feel it—of this I have no doubt at all. 


Faithfully to describe this essential Shakespeare is clean 
beyond my powers. I can only say that I have a feeling of its 
reality. This reality is paradoxical and contradictory, because 
it is living. In two quite simple lines he expresses the change 
from animal to human love—a change without a diminution— 
from a stirring of the blood to a loyalty of the heart,. which is 
the peculiar motion of love in Shakespeare. ; 


Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of love? 


And yet it is, to my sense, quite characteristic of him that those 
two lines should be the opening of a sonnet of the sort that is 
called obscene. [ can easily conceive Shakespeare addressing 
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precisely such a sonnet to the woman, if ever he had found her, 
-who was the embodiment of his ideal. 

To put it simply, it is true of Shakespeare’s ideal of woman _ 
as it is of his whole world of which that ideal is a part, that he d 
doesn’t leave things out. Perhaps he ought ta have done. My 
experience of life is that, however much I may subscribe ideally 
to the faith that a way of life is possible which does not leave 
things out—and that is my faith—lI find that in fact I have to 
run in blinkers. That is, I suppose, the difference between the 
actual and the ideal, between the world of imagination and the 
world of men. But that this discrepancy is final, something 
obstinately myself will not at all acknowledge. 

And Shakespeare is,one of the chief of those who keep alive, 
or keep articulate, in me that faith in a way of life more com- 
prehensive than any I have achieved or encountered. I do not; 
know how to describe it: and the word which for me, by long 
association, has been chiefly charged with the meaning I can- 
not formulate, is unlikely to convey anything of that meaning 
to others: it is the word, “‘spontaneity.’’ I can imagine a world 
of men and women who acted by impulse alone, and whose 
impulses were such that their enaction created not chaos but 
harmony. That such a world is far ahead, if indeed it is cer- 
tainly ahead of us at all, I know quite well; just as I know how 
far away I am from being a fit member of such a world. None 
the less, it seems to me that human nature can never rest until 
it has created such a world for itself. 

Of the men in such a world I confess I have but a hazy ~ 
notion; but about the women I am clear. They are like Shakes- 
peare’s women: And it is their existence--in whatever realm it 
is they do exist—and their all but universal acceptance as the 
ideal of womankind which is a substantial warrant of the faith 
that the ideal is the natural. 
| $ 


“The Imagination,’ Keats said, “is like Adam’s dream— 
he awoke and found it truth.” 

There is something in that. But this process of awakening, 
which the prophet and the poet can bring to consummation 
with a wave of the wand, is likely to be most grievous to those 
generations in whose flesh and bones and blood it falls to be 
accomplished: to these generations we belong. If we are only 4 
drowsily responsive to the workings in Shakespeare of 


the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 
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we lose his present meaning in the haze of an opium-dream. 
True, it would be wonderful—and it would be unimaginative 
and inhuman to deny the refreshful delight of dreaming it— 
if we could at the price of a mere shipwreck, without a casualty, 
emerge from the renewing sea as creatures in whom a Miranda’s 
eyes could discover—what Miranda did discover : 


O brave new world’ 
That has such creatures in it!', 


And it is notable that Mr. Aldous Huxley should have 
chosen precisely this glad transported cry of Miranda to be the 
sardonic title of his own bleak and loveless vision of future 
humanity. I abhor such a fouling of its own nest by a cor- 
rupted Imagination; but not more vehemently than I abhor 
that feeble self-delusion by the dream which seems to be its 
main alternative in the cultured world to-day. 

“The Imagination is like Adam’s dream-—-he awoke and 
found it truth.” That is true, I] believe. But the condition of 
knowing it for true, is to know that the process of awakening 
may be pretty fearful, and that the sleep is likely to include 
within it the substance of all our mortal lives, and our chil- 
dren’s also. We have not awakened yet, nor shall we awaken 
for years to come. The peculiar quality of our sleep now is that 
it begins to be too full of dreams. The good ones grow few; 
the bad afflict us nightly. The centuries of deep and natural 
sleep belong already to the past. To-day, in a thousand different 
ways, men are the prey to strange feelings which derive from 
a profound, unconscious, and as it were physical awareness 
of some prodigious life-change that is working, like the old 
mole, in our depths—the beginning of the end of a whole epoch 
of human history. 

J sit in a country inn and listen to the conversation of the 
Norfolk farmers. What is the use, one of them asks, of using 
machinery to reduce the cost of the product, when the effect 
of that same machinery is to reduce the wages which enable 
men to buy. the product? They all agree, and sigh, and give 
up thinking. ‘Its a mad world, my masters.” And I, wh6 am 
a Socialist, should seize the opportunity to explain to them 
that the only remedy for the impasse in which they are caught 
is the abolition:of private property in the means of production. 
Yet I don’t do it. Why? Simply because I feel that the con- 
ception is too revolutionary. They have been brought up in.the 
faith that hard and honest work should bring a man security 
as his just reward. To pretend that that is an ignoble faith is 
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impossible to me. I know it is not ignoble. Yet to try to demon- 
strate that the structure of the world to-day is such that it must 
deny validity to that faith would be merely to demonstrate to 
‘those who hold it, simply and naturally, as these men do, that 
the world is mad. i 


But it is not. The world is not mad; it is merely growing.. 
The earth-tremofs of which men are dimly and variously con- 
scious are the grumbling, menacing summons of the Machine 
that men should develop a new intelligence, a new awareness, 
a-new morality, if they are not to be crushed by the Machine. 
What is happening is terribly simple: indeed so simple that 
Imagination alone can comprehend it. We take the Machine 
for granted; we cannot,look upon it with lucidity and direct- 
ness; we cannot see it for what it was, and is: a titanic revolu- 
tion in the whole basis and fabric of human life. The weavers - 
who broke the stocking-frames, the red-skins who fled in terror 
at the locomotive, saw things far more truly than we. But their 
simplicity of vision, if we could recapture it, would not avail 
us. Where they simply saw, we must imagine. And men can- 
not imagine; and the men whose business it is to imagine are 
smitten by an unknown fear. They dare not imagine. 

$ 

What is the Machine, what did it do? What will it do? For 

it is the Machine that divides us from Shakespeare. 


The social body which is the earthly substance of Shakes- 
peare’s_world was a comely, organic, and natural thing. We 
feel it, we know it. It is a world growing with a natural order. 
Head and limbs are in vital harmony with one another. Sud- 
denly, by the machine, the whole harmony of human life was 
subverted. As it were in a single night, the sheer muscular 
strength. of the social-organism was multiplied a thousand-fold. 
Suddenly, this comely, organic, natural body of mankind 
became a monstrosity: the hands and limbs and thews were 
grown vast and colossal, yet the head remained what it was 
before. The transformation was fearful. Gestures which used 
to have a fierce animal grace and beauty, like war, became 
nightmarish and hideous. The brain, which was once the brain 
of a healthy, natural man, by the mere fact that it had not 
changed, became the brain of an idiot. And that great idiot, 
with the tiny head and the huge limbs, is the true image of a 
nation to-day. That is the simple fact; and, alas, it takes Imagi- 
nation to see it. 
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And that great idiot, which is a modern nation, can think 
of nothing to do with its huge limbs but use them murderously. 
There is nothing else it can do with them, since to move at all 
by the old habits is to move murderously. Murderous motion 
is its only motion, so long as that monstrous parody of an 
organic relation between the tiny head and the giant body is 
unchanged. Either the head muSt grow capabke of controlling 
the body, by finding in itself room for thoughts of a new kind 
and creating in itself the tissue to be the vehicle of those 
thoughts; or the body will ignore and deny the head altogether. 
Either the head must govern the body, or the body will govern 
the head. Then, the body will cast out of the head the faint 
remnants of potential change, annihilate the last vestiges of. 
the ideal and the imagination, as it is doing in Germany to-day. 
Germany is merely the first of these monstrous bodies which 
has elected to live totally without a mind, rather than endure 
that revolutionary development of the brain which is the 
unescapable price of a new organic wholeness, a new natural 
community. Germany is merely the first of the monstrous 
bodies to choose to be wholly monstrous. But only that nation 
can avoid the same ghastly destiny which has the will and 
strength to pay. the irreducible price of avoiding it—a revolu- 
tionary development of the brain. 

Refusing to pay this price, there is ultimately no other way 
for the monstrous body of a Machine-society to move than the 
way of Germany. Germany has destroyed Socialism ; Germany 
is destroying Christianity. That destruction is inevitable, for 
these are the two forms which the revolutionary development 
of the brain must take. For myself, I do not distinguish between 
them. If they are real, they are one: for both are revolutionary, 
and to the same end. I call them both current universal forms 
of the Imagination. The nation which refuses to accept hem 


will finally be driven to murder them. 
[To be concluded. ] 
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SWARM „of bees whipped past his head like bullets, 

singing, ringing with metallic insistence. He clawed 
between mosquito-net and bedding for the little dome with the 
brazen hammer in its throat, that struggled like a terrier in his 
hand but finally allowed itself to be silenced. Half-conscious, 
he widened the gap and pushed through it, stumbling across 
the room to splash cold water on his face; then lifted his clothes 
from the line that held them clear of wood-ants, and stepped 
on to the balcony. The jingle of a bit told him that his horse 
had been saddled and waited at the verandah-rail, and a low 
friendly whimper took his peering eyes to the moving grey 
smudge of a dog wagging its entire rear quarters. It was still 
dark. His feeling that the eastern stars were beginning to pale 
might be fancy. A cock crew faintly from a hill that bulged 


.. towards the house like a starless piece of sky. The crickets 


ticked steadily, but Nature’s multiple alarm had not begun. 

He led the horse to the gate, the dog trotting alongside, and 
took a road to the hills that soon dwindled to a narrow path 
climbing steeply between crowded trees. To one side was 
` precipice, ugly in the darkness in spite of the net of branches. 
Looked at over the horse’s crupper the dog scrambling up after 
them seemed fifteen feet below. ‘Twice it was necessary to dis- 
mount and lead the way carefully. 

As they approached the top of the ridge it grew light, less, 
he thought, like a lamp being switched on, as tropic writers 
always claimed, than with the sure speed of an athlete running 
a mile. The range opposite emerged as from a cloud when wind 
is blowing, closely followed by-the less distinct range beyond. 
Like a snowball gathering size down a long gradual slope, 
cocks, dogs, cattle, horses, and small birds took up and swelled 
the chorus of awakening sounds, which seemed to die down 
again as he came eagerly over the ridge into sight of the sea. 

She was there, anyway, silver-grey in the sunlight against 
the faint blue hills beyond the bay, with the tramp following 
her thin wake through the gleaming straits. Every second 
Wednesday, if the mail-boat was up to schedule, the two fol- 
lowed each other in thus, the mail-boat after an absence of six 
weeks, the tramp after the absence of as many months. Sitting 
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there, watching the docks at the edge of the straggling, palm- 
lined town grow tinily hard and clear, he thought as he had 
done for the last three times now, not only of the boat which 
fetched politely from England, but of that which carried crudely 
between the wildest, filthiest ports of the two Americas. Slave- 
work, shoulder to shoulder with their human sweepings, would 
make an end of the man who waited in growing’ despair for one 
fortnight after another to prove barren. The person who would 
then inhabit his body would not climb hills at dawn to see if 
the ship which might bring a letter had come in. When he 
came back it would be to the seamen’s quarter of the town. 
Horse, dog, even a letter then would hardly be his to claim. 
The little black tramp came alongside the quay as he turned 

his horse into the path by which they had come. 
~~ He reined in for a moment to look across at the inland hills, 
rising thickly-wooded in folded ranges equally steep on both 
sides to heights double that of Ben Nevis. In the clear light of 
this early morning they seemed to be made of emerald-green 
velvet crumpled fantastically close. The triple. tuft of bamboo 
that always reminded him of Prince of Wales feathers looked 
one rather than three miles away. It caught the light gaily, and 
he laughed at himself as they came down among the trees. 
He’d be ashamed of this when the carrier brought the letters 
to-night. As he jerked downhill, sitting right back in the saddle, 
the gaiety passed. On the flat stretch home the horse swung 
into a spontaneous canter, and the dog raced after them. Always 
before when he had found the mail-boat up to schedule this had 
shaken any pessimism out of his bones; but to-day he dis- 
mounted to open the gate with the feeling that a day as long 
and blank as the last fortnight lay before him. 

It proved long, dull, and aggravating. For a large part of 
the day the wind blew from the swamp whose smell periodically 
taught the estate to look back on mere heat as a benison. The 
pickers slacked, and the foreman sulked when he tried to get 
them to buck things up. A man broke his wrist by falling from 
a coconut-palm he had protested was haunted by ‘duppies.’ 
Sunset came without any sign of the carrier. As he sat down 
to dinner the gate clanged, and he went out on to the verandah 
to take the bundle of letters handed up to him. Glancing through 
them once, twice, in the light of the doorway, he stuffed them 
into his pocket. Why the hell, he asked the boy who was 
emerging from the outhouse opposite, hadn’t the horse been 
saddled ? 
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He took the road round the shoulder of the hill he had climbed_ 
in the morning, forcing a gallop cver the moonless, uneven sur-~ 
face. For a while he rode through trees, then between open 
fields where thousands of fireflies glowed and went out every 
second, a divine parody of the match-flares in an immense foot- 
ball Staci when the game Jasts into dusk. The horse, tired 
out, slipped twice into a trot. On the main road, among the 
lighted toast-rack trams and the motors feeling their way with 
long golden antennz, he settled down into a jogging walk. It 
seemed an eternity before they came out of a narrow street under 
a fence of masts and were stepping carefully over the railway- 
lines on Rum Quay. 

The tramp lay, squat and black, in the shadow of the high 
black shed on the quay, breathing out a thin wisp of smoke like 
a monster resting. A lamp on the fo’c’sle glimmered on deck-.~ 
engines and coiled rope. The majority of the crew must be 
ashore, but there were lights on the bridge and the captain’s 
porthole showed in a circle of amber. The gangway was out. 
It would be easier to sign on now than in front of an OPISIE 
crew. 
` A siren sounded plaintively further up the docks. Over the 
low well-deck he picked out the mail-boat, a duplicate pattern, 
in blots and circles of gold..As he watched it the siren sounded 
a second time, then a third, and he realised that the pattern 
of lights was moving: From his saddle he saw it take the 
S-shaped line of the buoy-lamps to the gap in the double row-of 
lights that marked the straits. : 

Fie seemed to forget the tramp then, as he took his horse’s 
head, and, stepping carefully over the rails, led it into the road 
„back to the estate. A movement in the corner of his eye made 
him aware for the first time that his dog had come with him; it 
was hanging back in the shadows, uncertain whether it had 
done right to come. me called it to him and patted it before 
remounting. 


RICHARD REES 


Waldo Frank’s Masterpiece 


We FRANK is one of the most important writers 
V alive to-day. Therefore we were glad to have Mr. Harry 
Thornton Moore’s review of his new novel, The Death and 
Birth of David Markand, in the January Adelphi, although 
the book has, unfortunately, only been published in America 
so far. I had previously read seven of Mr. Frank’s books, three 
of them fiction, and had formed the opinion that his great 
powers were rather those of a social critic than a novelist. But 
having now read The Death and Birth of David Markand 
J perceive that he has his own way of using the craft of fiction 
and has been right in adhering to the role of artist in spite of 
his, to me, more patent gifts as a social philosopher and critic. 

David Markand is a masterpiece, and is Frank’s most impor- 
tant work so far. Whether the book is a good work of art must 
be left to those who are interested in definitions of art. The 
point is that its seriousness, its almost monstrously ambitious 
breadth and depth of scope. take it right out of the class of the 
Hemingways, Faulkners, and Dos Passos—not to mention the 
innumerable high, middle, and low-brow idols of the English 
publishing world. But first a word about the author. He is little 
read and still less understood in England, and even in his own 
United States his real stature is scarcely yet recognised. It is, 
curiously, in Mexico and Latin America that his books, in 
translation, are most widely appreciated. In France and Spain, 
too, he has been acclaimed by critics of the quality of Gide and 
Unamuno. It may be partly because his writing is deficient in 
humour and charm that English-speaking readers have been 
slow to respond to him. For this would be a drawback at any 
time, and in an age like the present, when taste is so vitiated 
that a smart-alick self-consciousness and a slickly cultivated 
charm are almost the only qualities that sophisticated readers . 
can appreciate, it is a very serious handicap indeed. And his: 
fault is the more-unforgivable in that he sins, at least in part, 
knowingly. He is no husky hayseed from the Middle West, 
-unconsciously flouting the conventions of Montparnasse and’ 
Bloomsbury. He is a man of great culture and sophistication 
who has examined and exposed himself to the contemporary 
tendencies and been able coolly to select and reject among them. 
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But it will be time to say a word about the real difficulties pre- 
sented by the style when we have indicated the value of the 
boox. 


David Markand is really a parable of colossal dimensions, in 


which Waldo Frank imagines the coming to eonsciousness of 
_ a man who shall be the American Man. (“When the United 
States does becbme homogenéous, as one day it surely will,” 
wrote Middletgn Murry last month, “‘its potential power and 
influence will become actual, and will be enormous.’’) It is a 
drama which has significance on many levels. First, it is the 
universal and perennial drama of the rebirth of the individual; 
second, it is the presentation of that drama in the setting of 
the contemporary age; third, it is the drama of modern 
America, as the type and 'pattern of this contemporary age. 


Mr. Moore has said that David Markand ‘“‘becomes a repository - 


for almost the entire range of modern experience.” Much the 
sam=2 could be said of Mr. Bloom and Stephen Dedalus, and of 
the heroes of Lawrence's novels—though not, I think, of the 
herces of any other modern novels, certainly not of Proust’s or 
Forster's, or even Gide’s. But there is a difference. Joyce is 
passive to experience. And Lawrence, though he had the 
activity of genius, lacked the balance and integration which 
have been won by Waldo Frank from his impact with the great 
American community to which he is bound, will he, nill he, by 
his roots and by his loyalty and his sense of destiny. 


The book commences with the reading of a will. David 
Markand has married into a rich business family, and at -the 
age of thirty-five he inherits from his uncle and business partner 
. an independént fortune. One could say that the book really 
begins exactly where Galsworthy’s Forsytes leave off. David 


Markand is compelled to awaken from the dream in which the. 


world of the Forsytes slumbered. It is 1913. Markand begins to 
know that he is somehow not really living. A café waiter says 
to him : ‘'M’sieur is a clever man, and he thinks life will always 
be easy... . But now M’sieur is no longer clever, for he seeks 
what cleverness does not find. ’ (It has been said, with 
pardonable exaggeration, that Waldo Frank’s café waiters and 
chorus girls talk like Fathers of the Church.) Markand’s wife, 
happy and apparently fulfilled in her children, suddenly 
shatters his precarious complacency by announcing her 
conversion to Rome. 

Markand leaves home to commence a ioa years’ Odyssey 
through the length and breadth of America. He first goes back 
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to his home town in New England, where it is borne in on him 
that his successful life in New York has really been a betrayal 
of his dead parents’ love and hope for him. He lives with 
, coloured folks, begs, goes hungry, works for a time on a 
Farmers’ Guild ' propaganda paper in Kansas, ‘mixes with 
Chicago’s “‘progressive’’ intellectuals, works in the stockyards, 
has an affair with an emancipated, plutocratic, liberal- intellec- 
tual girl at a modern ‘‘advanced’’ school, is beaten up in a 
miniag dispute, and finally lands up at Washington at the 
height of the war boom in 1917, to find that his fortune, 
invested in armaments by the lawyer in whose hands he had 
left it, has multiplied. And there Waldo Frank leaves him, a 
wiser and sadder man, to make what he,can of the brave new 
world. 
~ This sketchy and incomplete summary will show what a 
tremendous theme it is. One could say the book not merely 
begins where the Forsytes leave off, it also begins where Wells’ 
Clissold leaves off, and it tackles the social and political prob- 
lems that Lawrence momentarily faced and then abandoned for 
ever in Kangaroo. Moreover, and this alone would make it.a 
very remarkable achievement, it is the only novel since Lady 
Chaiterley which throws further light on the subjective, per- 
sonal, sexual aspects of the ‘‘modern problem,’’ which is here 
considered as a totality and not futilely separated into. social, 
economic, and personal problems. 
J do not know any other modern novel which attempts so 
- much. It is like the preliminary draft for a twentieth century 
Divine Comedy. The characters of the novel are not realistic 
portraits in the manner of Arnold Bennett or E. M. Forster. 
Thev are scarcely life-like, but are rather symbolic figures like 
the people in a medieval triptych or window of the Judgment 
Day. The incidents of the novel, too, are all thought out and 
balanced and inter-related with enormous care and skill, but 
they, too, are symbolic rather than realistic. For instance, 
Markand is trudging through the rain in New York, wonder- 
ing why he does not take a taxi and what can be the malaise 
that irks him. Common-sense suggests that perhaps he only 
needs a holiday—Europe, leisure, comfort, good cooking... . 
Wrapped up in his “sensible” thoughts he knocks into a blind 
¿man and sends his crutch flying. 
© Or take the character of Theodora Lenck, the pampered 
daughter and wife of prosperous Chicago business men. She 
and her father lived by the same will, her triumphs were a con- 
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tinuation of his. Her husband was nothing. She won a brilliant 
place in the intelligentsia; but for her own sake and her father’s, 
for their safety, she allowed nothing really to touch her. Then | 
she was attracted to Markand because he seemed indrawn and | 
remote and silent. She must have him. “TIl teach you to talk,” ° 
says her will. She takes him down South to a model experi- 
meatal school ‘un on the latest progressive lines by another 
rich fanatical dissatisfied woman like herself. Markand even- 
tually wakes up to the fact that the school is merely a toy of rich 
intellectuals, that for all its enlightened principles it means 
nothing and has no connection with the depressed negro and 
pocr white communities around its grounds. Then Theodora 
knows she has lost the game. Very well, she has seen through 
the illusion of love and idealism, now she will go for the 
tangible success that cannot be denied. She arranges to have- 
herself made a star at Hollywood. 

On the day of her final tests she awakes in her luxury suite : 

She sees the dawn at the window, and does not like it... 
the dawn, like an acid, eats through the rose curtains, turns 
the satin sheen of the walls to ash, touches her coverlet, 
spreads to her pillow and to her mind, making it ashen with 
knowledge.... i E 
After her first success she kills herself. Theodora Lenck is 

only one of å great host of portraits in the crowded canvas of: 
this picture of the modern world. And we are never made. 
vividly or interestingly aware of her as a person. But as a sym- 
bol she is perfectly- placed and deeply significant in the whole . 
drama. 

Markand is still at the school and has begun to study Marx 
when the news of the suicide reaches them. They try to comfort 
him, but “Don’t be kind,” he said, “Were all so kind; and’ 
this happens. Ted kills herself, and I think of my own pain. 
All of us studying so hard to help the world and this happens. 

. .’ The incident that follows is worth quoting extensively 
as it is a- good example of Waldo Frank’s method. After a 
spasm of bitterness and self-reproach Markand continues, 
having been urged not to take the tragedy personally : 

“It seems to me we must take personally all that happens, 
except our personal pain. What we alone take personally, we 
must not; what we refuse to feel as if it were our body,” now, 
again, he saw her . . . dead, with mouth parted, “we must 
so feel.” . 

“David! Lida was afraid. Neither woman understood 
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what he was saying: Markand did not understand. He sat 

again. 

' Suddenly, he got up and went back to his place across the 

table, and took the red tome of Marx. He hurled the book 

across the roorf. It struck against the door, and at the instant 
the door opened. Emily Bolton screamed, Lennie and Miss 

Silver rushed from. the alcove, Lida laughed ‘hysterical . 

and the door opened, and old Raymond, the gegro servant, 

quietly stepped in. He saw the book at his feet and stooped 

for it. Markand stared at him; the old man picked up the red 
vo.ume and placed it precisely where it had lain on the table. 
‘‘Pa’don,’’ he said, blinking at the strange silence, ‘‘Dah’s 

a man outside, astin? fo’ Miss Lida.” » 

“A man l?’ cried Emily Bolton, as tf she were sure it was. 
an apparition. 

‘Yes, Missy Emily. No genleman, I shud say. Jus’ a plain 
wkite man. 

The volume of Marx was immediately replaced by the servant 

‘precisely’? where it had lain on the table, because the new- 
comer was John Byrne, the revolutionary Socialist who finally 
completed Markand’s re-education. 

Actually, we are left rather vague as to what Markand did 
learr from Byrne or what he is going to do with his know- 
ledge, when the book closes. But ‘that can hardly be imputed 
to the author for a fault, since the only purpose of his work 
can be to bring the reader to the point of facing the world situa- 
tion as it is. No one will ever write a complete handbook to 
salvation. 

$ 


I have not touched upon the remarkable insights into the ` 
psychology of sex and the use of dream symbolism which are 
a part of Waldo Frank’s equipment. Readers of The Adelphi 
will already know something of Frank’s holistic philosophy 
which enables him to see health and sickness (both mental and 
physical), the intellectual and the emotional life, the social and 
economic background, the individual and the totality of society, 
as ir:terdependent and interacting. There is no word but heroic 
to describe his effort to make explicit the inter-relation that he 
knows. But it must be admitted that the tension of his effort is 

sustained at the cost of many of the graces we are accustomed 
to look for in writing of the highest order. 

‘Waldo Frank’s style has none of the technical virtuosity or 
profound sensitiveness of Joyce, nor has it the magical ‘‘wood- 
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noie wild? freshness and mystery of Lawrence at his best. 
Nevertheless, these are the two novelists with whom it is 
natural to compare him. His effort has more in common with y 
Lawrence. than with Joyce, and though his style is inferior to / 
Lawrence’s he has a maturity and he aims at a comprehensive- 
ness’ which Lawrence never approached and which probably it 
was a condition of his peculiar genius never to achieve. Frank’s 
style may not be attractive, but at least it is not a clever trick, 
nor yet a clumsy one. It is no trick at all. It is organic. It is 
the instrument forged by the purpose of aman who is absorbed, 
wholeheartedly and with colossal ability and sincerity, in the 
mest serious task that can engage a writer: to interpret his age 
in a myth and so point the way to its re-creation. Since 
Whitman, have there been any American writers of this kind? 
Henry James and Mr. Eliot are good writers and their taste is” 
fastidious, but they are not really American and will never be 
more than writers’ writers anyway. Of course, neither of them 
would perpetrate a passage like this (which is only one of many 
that could be cited): 


Markand got up; he was suddenly strong. He opened a 
tin of beef with his knife, devoured it, and sat down. 


’ But, who knows, to wince at such a passage and start remould-. 
ing it might be the beginning of a refining process which would 
end by refining away the strength which makes a book like 
David Markand possible.* 


The book is dedicated “To the American worker who will . 
understand,’ and it is indeed possible that one day the ` 
American workers will understand with admiration and grati- 
tuce why Waldo Frank had to write such a book; but what the 
workers of future generations will think of the bulk of the 
esteemed literary productions of these years perhaps the 
producers are lucky not to know. 


The ferment of English and American literature since the 
war has so far produced very little that can compare with the | 
best work of the writers who were already established by 1914. 


*The only English novel I know which provokes similar thoughts 
is Mr. Bernard Brett’s The Irreconcilables, a first novel which was 
rather undiscriminatingly praised in some quarters but rather inade- 
quately noticed in The Adelphi. Mr. Brett commits absurdity again 
and again and exasperates the reader, yet leaves the impression of 
something attempted, and, the hope of an achievement, which is 
quite beyond the range of the multitude of novelists who play for 
safety, popularity, or prestige. 
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Very little criticism to compare with Shaw or Havelock Ellis, 
very few novels to compare with The Old Wives’ Tale or 
‘Of Human Bondage or Howard’s End. The world to-day is an 
` even harder one,for a writer to justify himself in than the pre- 
war world. It was, unless I am mistaken, a post-war novelist: 
beloved of Bloomsbury who opined recently that we were on 
the threshold of a Great Age of Literature. I can hardly imagine 
a more deplorable self-revelation than such a prophecy at this 
time of day. To be thinking in such terms at’all! A Great 
Boom in the culture racket is nearer the mark. The few con- 
temporary writers who are comparable to the best writers of 
the pre-war years are concerned not about the future of Letters 
but the future of Life. Among them, Waldo Frank emerges 
_ above the racketeering turmoil of post-war literature as a lonely 
figure, hard to appraise, but unquestionably endowed with the 
intensity, the love of his fellows, and the infinite capacity for 
the labour of that love, which make the great pioneer. 
A.ddressing recently the League of American Writers (of 
which he is secretary) on the ‘‘Values of the Revolutionary 
Writer,’ Waldo Frank said: “We must have poets to sing the 
image of the new and truer person: the person who knows his 
integration with group and cosmos; the person through whom 
the whole speaks—conscious cell of the conscious Communist 
order. Only by bringing home the timeless values in the class 
struggle to every member of the exploited classes and to the 
sensitive of all classes (for under capitalism all decent men and 
worien are oppressed) can the writer stimulate the will to revolu- 
tior.ary action. . . . Our special work is the universal. In. our 
field theré can be no strategy but the whole truth. If a writer 
doubts this, I doubt he is an artist; and I doubt he is a Marxist.” 


Exigent Burrs 


‘This novel catches the rhythm of its theme, which is the clash 
between the reinforced concrete dynamism of the U.S.S.R. and the 
protiound, eternal dynamism of the human instincts. . .. All the 
author’s people are vital, egotistic, and exigent. Seen through a 
mecium which is impressionistic yet searching, they stick to the 
mernory like burrs. . . . There is a fine cosmic spirit pervading this 
book, an air of actuality and instantaneousness.’’ 

From a Publisher’s Summer List. 


j , MATT LOW l 
Pent — 
O you ever take much notice of old houes ? Perhaps on . 
some occasion you have strolled by that grimy row of little 
four-roomed cottages in Back Smitton Street, and glancing 
curiously at the cracked, slanting doorstep of number ten,” 
cor.cluded the builder must have been cross-eyed.. 

If you remember, the whole house seemed to slant. Even the 
weather-eaten window-sills sagged in the direction of number 
eight next door, against whose side, number ten, to all appear- 
ances and hearsay, had been leaning for support for over fifty 
years. So even as far back as that time, although the house 
looked dangerously lopsided to Pent, then in her thirty-third~ 
year, she gladly became its tenant as a comforting escape from 
the intolerable disadvantages of being penned in as a sub-tenant 
in other people’s houses. 

Since her secret runaway wedding eight years previously, 
she had reluctantly paid exorbitant rents for one and two rooms 
in houses, several of which were no bigger than number, ten 
Back Smitton Street. Long before her marriage-at the age of 
twenty-five to Josiah Pentony she had yearned for a house of 
her own. When in place as maidservant she had laboured under 
all. sorts of disciplinary restrictions, besides being continually 
at her mistresses’ beck and call. Then young Pentony, as a. 
travelling joiner, arrived at the big house to repair the recep- 
tion room flooring, and at the first opportunity invited the tired 
black-haired servant girl out, while she was yet Miss Jessie 
Browne. 

They had both desperately needed panne. and rush-, 
ing in on each other to secure it, married quickly, and Jessie 
was taken to love and snuzzle in a poorly furnished back room. 
‘There she also experienced many heartaches. From the be- 
ginning she became, and responded to the pet name of, ‘‘Pent,’’. 
and soon afterwards found herself burdened with a fretful cry- 
ing baby boy, which greatly increased. Pent’s accumulating 
troubles, most of which she blamed on her landlady. 

Pent’s inability to bear the grumpy landlady’s complaints 
started a succession of flurried removals from one furnished y 
room to another, but in every change of address the landlady’s 
ideas of ruling were identical. They all seemed to regulate their 
houses by the same exacting methods ‘and Pent was made an 
unwilling and miserable sufferer. In each case, the front door 
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was bolted nightly at an early hour, nine o’clock was considered 
_ late; the doorstep had to be scrubbed in the morning early; 
_.and when water was needed for ordinary domestic purposes, 
a timidly sought permission had to be obtained from the land- 
lady to pass through her kitchen at a specified time. The whole 
atmosphere was charged with réstraints. For Pent, the strain 
-Was so intense that at times she hardly dared to stir about her 
- owr. floor. It was the worst fault of all when the baby cried, and 
often to avoid a squabble Pent was almost driven to strangle it. 
Hampered as she was by other difficulties, particularly by her 
husband’s periodic spells of unemployment, she felt as if the 
pair of them and their child were doomed to serve a lifetime 
being conStantly dictated to as muzzled Semi-prisoners in other 
.people’s rooms. Even though an exception was met, the sensa- 
tion of being cooped up and watched over was for ever an 
unpleasant one. And Pent, being tied in with a baby most of 
the day, had plenty of cause to mope. 

The nights when Josiah unexpectedly stopped out late piled 
on her torture as she lay in her dark room anxiously waiting for 
a piece of gravel or cinder to rap against the window pane, a 
signal that Josiah was in the street. To hush him, Pent, all of 
a tremble, would get quietly out of bed, and, barefooted, move 
stealthily to the window and show her face. Not daring to strike 
a match, she would next creep slowly down the narrow, creaky 
‘Staircase, grope along the lobby, and nervously draw the door- 
bolt back. There was no verbal greeting as. Josiah, already in 
his stocking feet, boots in hand, would fumble along the dark 
passage and upstairs ahead of Pent, while she stayed behind to 
shut the door and carefully slide the bolt into’its socket, chary 
of making the slightest sound or pinching her finger. 

-n bed, her husband’s low-spoken explanations rarely com- 
peasated her for the suspense of laying awake, and their tiffs 
were conducted in hoarse whispers over the body of the sleeping 
-baby, placed between them like a flesh wedge, across which 
they shot and returned their moody hurtful words of estrange- 
ment. When Josiah occasionally smelt of beer, he was pushed 
into an armchair, where he remained all night undisturbed. In 
the morning, after trying to atone by handing her hot tea in 
bed, he would scamper off to work, and Pent was left to face 
the consequences of the midnight noise. 

The frowning landlady, directly or by inference, would re- 
mind her: “This house is a respectable house. The people in it 
go to bed at a decent hour—or should do.’ Then in a snapping 
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parroty tone: “I don’t know what the neighbours will think. 
Really, I don’t! I don’t know what they must think now.” 
Next followed a stream of exasperating language stressing the d 
privileged authority of landladies and the obvious duties of 
sub-tenants. 

Pent could not always stile her feelings, and her spirited 
‘attempts to defiantly answer back were quickly cut short by a 
sharp ultimatum from the shocked landlady: “How dare you! 
In my own house, too. Get out of here as soon as you can! Get 
out! Why, J—I—’ and away she would prance and slam the 
kitchen door. . | 

So again Pent wuld re-commence her dreary searching 
rounds, carrying the growing baby with her, and later, when 
he was able to toddle, unconsciously dragging him along and- 
accidentally jostling passers-by, who treated her to contemp- 
tuous glares and reproaches. She went on her way, unheeding. 

But a house for herself Pent could not get, only a change of 
rooms. It was no easy matter for her to escape this harassing 
form of gaol-existence. She had no influential friends nor 
nearby relatives who could recommend her to an estate agent, 
neither was she able to develop a convincing ‘‘house-face’’ that 
would effectively confirm on production of a rent-book, the 
tenancy of at least one house. And she was too nervous to lie. 
In her simple mind, the imaginary penalties associated with 
false statements, faked rent-books, or any form of misrepre- 
sentation scared her. Yet never would she miss a chance of 
making an application. Any bit of hearsay, tip, or sign, would 
send her whirling through the busy streets until at nearly every 
accessible estate office in town she was regarded as a nuisance. 

Always she heard the familiar question from each doubting 
agent: “Have you ever had a house before ?’’ 

“No, sir, came her unaltered dejected reply. The agent 
would usually retire to an inner office for a few minutes to sham 
consideration. On his return, while rapping his pencil on the 
desk counter, he would pompously say: ‘‘According to the 
ledger I discover we have a tenant for this house,” or else, 
“I'm afraid I cannot let it to you without the owner’s consent,”’ 
or, more frequently, ‘‘ Very sorry, missus, I don’t handle the 
lettings. The boss is out of town at present. No, missus, I cer- y 
tainly have no idea when he will be: back.’’ This occurred so` 
often that Pent was almost convinced that the agents were 
leagued against her in a conspiracy to prolong her persecution. 
She conveyed as much to her puzzled child. 
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Eventually, after eight years distracted and vain endeavour- 
ing to rent a small house within reach of her husband’s low and - 
irregular wages, she wandered by chance down Back Smitton 
Street and saw that the much dilapidated number ten was 
empty. There was no bill gummed in the window. A few of 
the panes were broken, while the glass surface was thickly dust- 
blurred and rain-splotched. Pent advanced close to the slanting 
window-sill and squinted into the parlour. Despite its musty 
filth, and raggedy condition, she made up her mind that if 
somebody else’s brightly polished exterior was only a gaol for 
‘her, then with Josiah’s assistance she could convert this hovel 
into a decent little home if she got the chance. If I 

She inquired immediately for the agent’s address. A couple 
_ of chatting women who supplied this information also told her 
` that number ten was supposed to be haunted and was not.the 
right kind of house to bring any child to. They emphasised 
this. As proof, the house had been empty for two years now. 
They began to argue as to the exact length of time. 

Pent was not concerned about this. Jerking her boy along at 
a trot she hurried on in search of the agent’s office, consoling 
herself that as she had done no harm to the dead, there was no 
reason why they should harm her. Besides, even if there might 
be strange noises at night, in the daytime anyway she. would 
not be afraid to walk across her own floor as at present. She 
knew Josiah was not afraid of the dark. He seldom stayed out at 
night now. Though occasionally he came home tipsy, he was less 
troublesome than before. He argued no longer. He just walked 
into the room, fumped himself down in the armchair with a 
‘goodnight, Pent,” and dropped off peacefully into a drunken 
sleep. It was waste of breath talking to him because he would 
not answer nor attempt to leave the chair. There he would stay 
until morning, wake up shivering, dress for work, and bring 
her a fresh cup of tea as an act of contrition: “‘Here you are, 
Pent. Watch how you hold it. Look out, it’s hot.” What was 
the use of saying anything to him then? 

She smiled to herself at this recollection. Josiah had his 
faults, but perhaps in their own house he would behave 
differently. And if he took a proper interest in the new place; 
that would be sufficient inducement for him to stay in oftener. 
And how could she feel unsafe in his company? 

Pent found the agent’s office, and to her surprise and his own 
became the tenant of number ten Back Smitton Street. The 
agent was eager, gushing, and obliging: “Well fix the win- 
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dows in and paper the walls in a day or two,’’ he offered 
without any suggestion coming from Pent. 

Ske flew out of the office, dragged the boy after her, bought ^s 
him some toffee at the first available place, had enough time ” 
to buy a few groceries, and then went straight on to meet 
Josiah returning, from his wosk. Seeing her at a distance so 
exuberantly happy he tried a lot of guesses for the exact reason. 

Pent decided to tell. “Yes. We've got a aoe she repeated, 
almost singing it. 

“A what, Pent?’ 

“A Rouse: you loon, and the man has promised to paper it,’ 
she added gleefully. 

A week later they carted their few belongings to number ten. 
There Josiah, for the first time, began fitting up shelves and 
cupboards specially for their own use. Week by week, with h 
every procurable piece of timber—bought, begged, or stolen— 
he extended their existing stock of furniture. The mysterious 
rattle ceased -when he repaired the bedroom window frames. 
He also made wooden toys for the boy, who soon outgrew 
them, and fifteen years later ran away to get married. 

“Just,” as Pent sobbed to her husband, ‘“‘just as I was 
depending so much on him,” for by this time the grey hairs 
had more than edged her temples. 

Josiah gave her a clumsy caress. ‘‘You’re not alone. You still 
have me, Pent,’’ he reminded her. So they held close together 
in sicknesses, sorrows, and soothings for another fifteen years, 
until the night Josiah flumped in his armchair for the last time. 

Pent was in bed when the front door banged, and she heard 
her husband stumbling along the lobby. She felt annoyed. 
“Drunk again! That’s twice this week,” she muttered to her- 
self. “Wait until the morning !”’ 

It was his groans later on that startled her. Hastily putting 
on her slippers, she pattered down the stairs and into the 
kitchen. 

She saw Josiah slumped in the armchair, his head lolling on 
his chest, his arms hanging limp by his sides. She spoke 
casually to him, then shook him impatiently, but received no 
answer. She lifted his head up, saw the bulging blue veins on 
his forehead, and felt the clammy perspiration of his face. The 
vacant glaze of his eyes frightened her. 

She dashed to the tap. As she pressed the drinking cup to his 
lips, the cold water streamed down his chin and slobbered the 
front of his waistcoat. Pent grew hysterical at the sight of him. 
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Her distraught efforts to drag him out of the armchair were 
weakening and useless. “‘It’s me,—Pent,”’ she tried to make him 
understand with an imploring whisper. There was still no 
answer. Her voice rose to a shuddering screech : "Josiah, Josiah ! 
Speak to me !’” but no word of recognition came. Terrified, Pent 
pulled her shawl on over her nightdress, ran into the street, 
knocked at a neighbour’s door, and tearfully begged the half- 
. sleepy woman to fetch a doctor. It was past three o’clock in the. 
morning when the doctor arrived. He could only confirm what 
was then already known; Josiah was dead. 

After the funeral Pent returned to a restless, gloomy loneli- 
ness, which passed off once she felt her husband was about the 
place and still near her. ° 

She determined to keep the house on at all costs, though her 
weekly rent exhausted the small allowance she had accepted 
from the Poor-Law Guardians. To approach them for assist- 
ance had been a hard blow to her pride, but the awkward 
circumstances left her with no choice. 

Her son, with his own family responsibilities, was in no 
position to help her, nor did she seek help from him. “If you 
can’t afford it, you can’t afford it, that’s all,’’ she said to his 
humiliated excuse. Occasionally he made a formal visit which 
depended on him being in the neighbourhood. 

So Pent, white-haired, wrinkled, and past sixty, began 
another dreary fight for independence. As her struggle became 
harder she brooded over two fears, one, of being compelled to 
take a small room again in somebody else’s house, the other, 
of finishing her days as a workhouse inmate. 

She was determined to do neither. Piece by piece, the furni- 
ture which had cost her years of scheming and saving, was 
sold to help to pay the rent of number ten, and with dismay ` 
and dread she saw it dwindle. Of one thing she was positive, 
come what may, Josiah’s armchair would never go! 

In a very short while her sole possessions, besides the arm- 
chair, were a cheap square table, a couple of rickety chairs, an. 
old iron bedstead, and a few grimed cooking utensils rarely in- 
use, for she was eating very little. Yet she managed to -hide 
her destitution by regularly changing the curtains on the two 
front windows. This, and her own reticence, led to the rumours 
fast. circulated that Pent had a miser’s stocking. The neigh- 
bours were curious to find out the amount of money it actually 
contained. One of them met Pent coming a round-about-way 
from the Poor-Law offices, and after an opening conversation 
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pointedly remarked: “Is it true about the stocking?’ Then, 
with a sly dig of her elbow, “Pd like to know what’s in it.’ 

To which Pent instantly replied, “My foot, woman; my 
foot,” and turned towards her own door. ; 

Then came the week her rent fell into arrears, which steadily 
increased, and when, after much deliberation the agent’s new 
clerk sent'her a warning notice, Pent was terribly frightened. 
The agony of giving up her house was closer than ever now, 
that dread of going into somebody’s backroom or the work- 
house was stark and threatening. It was like leaving the spirit 
of Josiah behind ! 

She thought of an alternative. She was only using the one 
room out of four. She* would let the other three to a young 
married couple, and be careful, extremely careful, who they 


were. ‘‘If they are willing to act fair with me, [il be a different- 


kind of landlady,” she vowed. 


On the day her decision was made she went down on her | 


knees to scrub all the floors. It was getting late when she 
finished the fourth room. Her face was flushed and heated and 
the teeming perspiration matted wisps of white hair on her 
wrinkled forehead. Her fingers were bloated and soda-crimped. 
She trembled at the knees, and with her aching body 


thoroughly exhausted was at last thankful to recline in Josiah’s 


armchair. There she stayed until her bones grew stiff and sore 
and she could hardly stand up again. 
The next morning a badly scribbled card appeared in the 


parlour window of number ten: ‘“Three unfurnished rooms to ` 


let. Clean. Will suit young married couple.” 
That afternoon she opened the door to a few inquirers, who, 


after viewing the rooms, were unable to say at the moment 


when they were likely to move in. 


Pent was hesitant, too. As her callers went away ‘in turn, ` 
she found herself in the embarrassing position of not knowing | 
whom to pick. One person she did not care for, another did seem . 
all right but undecided, and another, Pent was quite sure, had Ei 


merely had a peep round for curiosity. 


Up to seven o’clock. none of the callers had returned, iid ) 


Pent was still doubtful whether she was having bad luck-or 
good luck. She thought the matter over. Taking strange people 
in was a tremendous risk. Suppose they did not pay her the 
rent! That thought made her uneasy. At eight o’clock she 
grudgingly answered a knock and held the front door ajar. By 
the step stood a young couple, linked, who simultaneously bid . 
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her ‘‘Good evening,” then waited for each other to speak next. 
The girl was gazing pensively at her husband who suddenly 
faltered, “Weve come about the rooms, Mam. Do. you mind 
us having a look at them ?”’ 

Pent was more inclined to remark abruptly, ‘‘This is no 
time,” when her attention was drawn to the girl. Frail, yet 
happy, she was clinging to her husband, leaning against him 
like number ten leant against number eight, for support, her 
head slanted on his shoulder. Her lips sagged as she mur- 
mured appealingly to Pent: “I hope you don’t object to us. 
We won’t cause you any bother.’’ She pressed her husband’s 
arm, “Will we, Ted?’ He answered a resolute “No P’ 

Pent opened the door wide, ‘‘Come ing’ she said pleasantly. 
As she led the way along the lobby she kept repeating 
inwardly, ‘‘I hope to God they like them. Oh, I do hope they 
take them.’’ 

She borrowed the young man’s matches and with the aid of 
a lighted:candle the rooms were inspected. The couple were 
amazed and openly admired the number of well-constructed 
cupboards. 

“Yes,” said Pent, proudly, “My man put those in. Come 
here a minute. He made that armchair. Did you ever see a 
piece of work like that? Unique, isn’t it? He was a clever 
craftsman. One of the best.’ The couple were agreed that 
Josiah must have been a wonderful man. Quite satished with 
the rooms, they asked how soon they could move in. 

“Right away,” Pent told them, “if that’s convenient. It 
will be just like your own place. I shan’t interfere with you: 
The room upstairs will do me.” She turned directly to the girl. 
“Of course, PIH expect you to keep the front door presentable.”’ 
The easy terms were accepted, some rent was given in advance, 
and the couple departed, smiling. And towards the end of the 
week Mr. and Mrs. Marsden came to dwell in number ten 
Back Smitton Street. 

As the years passed the little frail neat wife became fat and 
untidy, her brood increased until she had seven children who 
each in turn were introduced to and nursed by ‘‘Ganny Pent” 
while her bodily strength was good. 7 

Gradually her health declined. She was growing old, infirm, 
bent, and yellow, very yellow. Her face had gone small and 
decrepit. The sockets were closing in on her eyes, which now 
looked like two blinking brown dots. Below her lower lip, a 
few curly white hairs were bunched near the end of her pointed 
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chin, from the bottom of which the parched slack skin hung 
down to her neck like a quivering hollow sac. Though still able 
to potter about her own room with the aid of a walking stick, ~ 
she was unfitted to risk the single flight of stairs. One of the 
Marsden boys, Tommy, in between school hours ran her 
errands, carried her fresh water up, and emptied her slops. 

She had a couple of seizures. The doctor was called in and 
she recovered.. She faithfully obeyed his instructions to beware 
of undue exertion. 

Young lady: visitors in blue uniforms called to see her, telling 
her she ought to go away somewhere, for her own benefit, they 
emphasised. She refused to go into a hospital. She refused to . 
enter a home or in8titution for aged people. Sympathetic 
reasons were cleverly advanced to alter her mind and opinions 
by these blue-uniformed visitors. But she was immovable. On 
account of this they secretly considered her an’ obstinate, 
ignorant, and cranky old fool. What particular fascination held 
her to the room they were unable to realise. The contents were 
merely lumber; an old iron bedstead with its faded patched 
quilt and heap of torn coats from the year one; the small table; 
the rickety chairs, and a collection of battered cooking utensils. 
As for the old-fashioned ACAR no reputable broker would 
deign to look at it. 

Pent, seated in Josiah’s armchair for strength and a TA 
would listen attentively to'a recital of all the advantages she 
was missing that a home for the aged contained. She would 
gaze whimsically out of her half-closed eyelids and occasionally 
indulge in a cackling chuckle. Then, leaning forward on her 
stick, she would slowly rise to her feet and shuffle towards the 
door, her head wagging in dissent: “It may sound all right, 
girlie, but it’s about time you were running off home—unless 
you would care for a sup of tea. That’s all I can offer you.’: 
Then.a pause for breath. “You see, girlie, it’s like as if, well 
somehow you don’t understand. You see, in your home, where- 
ever it is, I would have to go to bed at your time, get up at 
your time, wash at your time, and eat at your time. No, girlie, 
I am not going to do it,” | 

She made a feeble sweep with her shaking hand: ‘‘There 
isn’t much here, but it does for me. The pension keeps me going 
somehow. And there’s no necessity for me to go out. One of . 
the children runs on my few messages. Here, I can go to bed 
when. I like, get up when I like, and sit there,” pointing to the 
firegrate, ‘‘at my own hearth. And, thank God, I am still able 
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to brew a cup of tea in my. own pot.’’? She paused again for 
breath. ‘‘Surely you don’t wish to deprive me of that? No, 
- girlie, you may mean good, but you don’t properly understand. 
No, you don’t ugderstand. Yes, you had better be going. Mind 
yourself as you walk down those stairs, they’re dangerous. 
Good day. Careful now.” And thus the visitors were dismissed. 

Downstairs, the Marsdens, rearing a family of growing boys 

and girls, were faced with the embarrassing problem of over- 
crowding, which they had several times discussed. The fre- 
quent visit of the blue ladies promised some relief, for it was 
already settled upon that as soon as an ambulance came for 
Pent the back room would be theirs to use and the boys could 
sleep in it. And though even after the Visits of three different 
smartly trained young women Pent showed no signs of moving. 
“out, to the Marsdens it was just a question of time. 
_ The first hint Pent received of their plan was from the boy 
Tommy, who, on coming from school in the dinner-hour, had 
rushed upstairs to attend to her needs. She always welcomed 
him and enjoyed his chatter. He was her daily contact with an 
outside world. This noontime he was sitting in his accustomed 
spot at the bottom of the bed, dangling his legs to and fro as 
he munched a cake she had saved for him. 

He prattled off his various news items, then, after a slight 
hesitation, addressed her with great enthusiasm: ‘“‘Do you 
know what, Ganny Pent? When you go to hospital we’re 
having this room for ourselves.” 

Pent’s head turned instantly, her eyes opened wider than 
usual: “Oh, indeed! Who said so, Tommy ?” 

“My mam and dad were talking about it.” 

“Oh, were they ? Well, you can tell your mam and dad that 
I have no intention of going.’’ She shuffled towards the door. 
‘“‘Come on. I think that’s the school bell. Be off with you like 
a’ good boy.” She ushered him outside the door where he 
lingered to put another question: ‘‘Well, please, Ganny Pent, 
if you go, can I have the big chair?” 

She felt sure of herself as she answered him. “PH be needing 
the big chair for a long time yet. So, be off with you. Be off 
with you. Good afternoon.’ 

‘‘Good afternoon,” he responded, and raced downstairs. 

The innocently given bit of news upset Pent. Long after the 
boy had gone to school she was brooding over it. It filled her 
with bitterness. Her head throbbed the more she worried about 
it. Her body was shaking. She could see through the whole 
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game now! The Marsdens had sent the blue ladies! They 
were plotting between them to put her away! She was in their 


road! The suspicious idea became an obsession. She pottered™ 


about the room mumbling to herself: “Theyre trying to take 
the roof from over my head. Dying to get me out of here. They 
won't do it. Pll beat them, yet. PIH beat them.”’ 

In the evening the boy came upstairs and was surprised when 
Pent did not*admit him. At the door she told him: “I don’t 
want to be bothered. I have a nasty headache. Come upstairs 
to-morrow and see me. No, no. Not to-night, at all. To-morrow. 
Be off !’’ He left her. 

Fler deranged mumbling continued. To sit down at peace 
was impossible. Regtiessly she pottered around the room, 
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digging her walking-stick on the flooring boards, at times , 


intending to charge out of the room, but on reaching the door, 


retracing her steps again. Occasionally her withered hands 
thumped her temples to ease her distress: “Trying to take the 
roor off me. They can’t do it. PI beat them.” 

Finally she flung the door open and stamped out on the 
landing. Peering over the banister she raised her voice as loud 
as she could and began shouting down the stairs: ‘You dirty 
twisters! Trying to take the roof from over my head, eh. You 
can’t do it! You won’t do it! P1 beat you yet!” 

Downstairs, from the kitchen doorway, emerged the un- 
combed frizzy head of Mrs. Marsden. Casually, she asked: 
“Whats ailing you, Pent? The old woman was gasping for 


breath : “You know all right. You know. You and your hus 


band, trying to get me out of this house. You can’t do it. You 
won't do it. PH beat you yet P? 

She staggered back into the room and viciously daa 
the door. The excitement was too much for her. The walls, 
everything about her, were growing dim. Panting, she groped 
her way to the bed, and as she collapsed on it the laths clattered 
under her. On the patched quilt she lay unconscious for a long 
time, and so she died. 

-On the following morning Tommy discovered her still, cold 
body. Screaming, he ran down the stairs. “Mam, Mam. Quick. 
Ganny Pent. There’s something wrong.’’ Mrs. Marsden inves- 
tigated, then immediately sent for a neighbour. 


Pent’s son turned up, buried’ his’ miother as cheaply as pos- | 


sible, and claimed the chair. The other stuff was only rubbish. 
When he had gone, Mrs. Marsden set about the job of 
cleaning the back room. The few sticks were put aside for fire- 
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wood, the bedstead thrown on the rubbish heap. She brought 
a bucket of soapy water to dab the floor. While on her knees she 
was conscious of being disturbed. Repeatedly she raised ‘her 
head and gazed over her shoulder. She saw nothing. The room 
looked empty, yet it seemed to have a presence in it. A haunting 
presence, a tormenting presence, a plaguing. presence which 
drummed into her ears: ‘“Trying to take the roof from over my 
head, eh. [ll beat you yet. I'll beat you.” ° 

Mrs. Marsden looked slyly to one side and the other, then 
feverishly springing to her feet, grabbed the bucket handle, 
and as she fled out of the room the whining door swung: 
behind her. She forbade the children to go upstairs, and speat 
the rest of the day in anxiety until her husband’s arrival in the 
evening. To her confused account of what had happened he 
retorted, “Silly.” . i 

“Silly or not,” she declared, “I won’t allow the children to 
sleep up there under any condition.” 

He stared at her. ‘‘Let’s get out if that’s the case,” he said. 

“As if that’s easy,” she roared back. She was still very 
worried and despite her husband’s protestations she insisted 
on letting Pent’s empty room. And that is the explanation for 
the card in the window of number ten Back Smitton Street, on 
which is written: “‘Back room to let. Rent low. Will suit old- 
age pensioner.” 
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EEP in the dappled stronghold of the woods, 
I laid my heart to sleep, 
And left it lullabied by silent song, 
And music that the dead leaves keep, .. . 
sang the Poet. 

“Pish!” said the Critic. Critics, in literature, always say 
“pish!” “You'll never get anywhere with that sort of stuff. 
It’s finished. Done with. It would have passed muster two hun- 
dred years ago, perhaps. Or three hundred. Not now. Times 
have changed. The tempo is increasing. Speed, my dear fellow, 
is what you want. Speed! Try to express the ineffable silliness 
-of life. Try to describe the rush, rush, rush of cars and planes, 
the oiled whirring of machinery, the crash, clang of road-drills, 
slamming doors, milk-cans in lorries. Noise, noise! Oh, I need 
not tell you how to do it. You’ve got talent. Fall to!” 

The Poet twisted his lyre into the shape of a saxophone, and 
sang, 
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Pink Pink Excruciating 
The bald 
Patches on the 
Baboon. 
Pink and the ju-ju 
Divinely carnal 
"Of the yah! yah! yah! 
Worm that never dies. 
“Futile P’ said the Propagandist, ‘‘Futile and empty. Why 
don’t you write about something WORTH-WHILE? You 
have a gift. That gift is given you to USE. You can help the 


world, you can relieve untold misery, and ease endless suffer- ’ 


ing. There are hundreds of wrongs waiting to be righted, 
hundreds of abuses ready to be unmasked. People like you 
make me SICK. You are purposely blind. What is the use of 
smelling pretty flowers when slime and ordure cling round 
your feet?” 

The Poet felt slightly nauseated, but he said he would see 
what he could do about it, and sadly he fashioned his lyre into 
a scourge and laid about him doughtily. He repressed his love 
of beautiful words and wrote pamphlets disclosing and 
describing the filth of the slums, the oppression of the weak, 
the diseases of immorality, the agony of vivisection. His face 
grew pale as he wrote, his mouth twisted with pain, and he 
seemed to suffer all that he divulged. But still he wrote, with 
a pen as bitter as if it dripped gall and vinegar. 

At last he lifted his hand from the closely-written pages, and 
thought, “I have done my duty. Perhaps now I can turn my 
mind once more to the glories of the universe.” But he found 
that beauty was tarnished and smirched for him. He could not 
look at a rose without seeing it rising from, and returning to, 
corruption. And his labours were wasted, for no-one read his 


pamphlets. “What! cried the Public, ‘Are we expected to 


wade through this sordidness? Ridiculous! We shall not even 
glance at it. Not likely! We don’t want to be harrowed. with a 
lot. of depressing information. WE can’t help slums and disease 


A 


and misery. There always has been dirt and there always will | 


be dirt. It’s natural.” 

Then a Politician met the Poet one day as he went wander- 
ing forlornly round with a lyre which was shapeless after so 
much remodelling. 

“Ah! You're just the man I wanted to see,” said the Poli- 
tician, ‘‘You can do so much to help us. As you know, we are 
passing through a crisis. Your country’ needs your assistance. 


~~ 
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We must all pull our weight until we have rounded the bend, 
and we shall safely weather the storm. You are a writer. You 
have the ear of the people. ‘It is up to you to fill the newspapers 
with sound, sane, healthy views. There must be no panic. Only 
by keeping calm can we make the crest of the hill—or do I 


. mean the crest of the waye? ? No, matter! I wil] leave the issue 
-in your hands.” 


ee A 


“But which side am | ‘supposed. to be on?” asked the 
bewildered Poet. 

The Politician was shocked. “This, my friend, is no time 
for taking sides. You need consider nothing but your duty to 
your country and your position as an Englishman. We are 
above the paltry pettiness of party politiés. We are disinterested 
members of society, trying to do our best for this—this 
‘Emerald isle set in a silver sea.’ I hope I quote correctly.” 

The Poet was impressed and he tried very hard to do his duty 
by writing Stirring, patriotic articles for the newspapers. He 
kept to the Politician’s views as far as possible, but he could 
not help letting some of his own opinions creep in, and the 


-= newspapers, without exception, rejected his manuscripts. 


He went to thé Politician in great distress, and showed him 
the articles. “It is difficult to understand why they have turned 
them down,” said the Poet, “‘they are well written, and they 
seem to me to be sound common-sense.” 

The Politician read them, and as he ‘did so, his blood pres- 
sure increased until his head was the colour of a beetroot after 
it has been cooked and peeled. 

He turned on the Poet with fury. ‘‘Is this your idea of poli- 
tics? This—this balderdash! I’m surprised at you, really I 
am! You have no respect for authority. No decency. This isn’t: 
playing the game, you know. It’s not British.” 

The Poet sighed: “J did my best, but it’s all rather con- 
fusing. You see, some -people believe in peace, and some in 
war. Some believe in God, and some do not. The extraordinary 
thing is that many of the most religious people are the most 
bloodthirsty. You told me to be above party politics, but I find 
that every individual is a party in himself. It is very puzzling.” 

“I might have known you would make:a hash of it,’’ said 
the Politician, bitterly, ‘You poets are all alike. Up in the 
clouds. No common-sensé.”’ | 

The Poet went away. There was only one thing to be done. 
He turned his lyre into a revolver and shot himself. 

PHYLLIS HASTINGS. 


Summer Evening in Sutherland 


. (‘The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality.’’) 


T is the old story 
of my sad first glory, 
itis the same sighing 
over my glorious dying. 
On an evening in summer 
I stood, a new-comer 
by the sea~shore, thinking 
while the red sun was sinking, 


was sinking down at ease 
‘behind the Hebrides. 


The sun sank; and as often 
before, began to soften 

the mountains with a tender 
warm rosy-purple splendour. 

I gazed east enraptured ;` 

the sight had me captured; 

I was fresh, I was youthful, 

I said ‘‘The vision is truthful, 
and in the beautiful glow 

is all I need to know.” 


Il. 


And now having much wandered 
and many things pondered 

I am here again, lying 

by the same shore; dying. 

It is evening, the sun is going 
down, the mountains are glowing 
red from the sun’s embers, 

and the heart warms and remembers 
the first credulous joy 

of the rapturous boy. 


There he is, dreaming 

of the red distant gleaming. 
i greet him, I recognise him, 
I weigh him up, I size him 
up, I analyse him. 


Summer Evening in Sutherland 


Remember, my child, the duller 
mind needs the more colour. 

You said the rosy distance 
explained all existence, 

but you have not travelled 

all the moor, all the ravelled 
writhing roots of the hill. i 
You are an onlooker still. 


O you never suspected 

what wreckage lay rejected, 
what black anguish, what passion 
was ground out to fashion 

that momentary sweetness$ 

that rosy flickering fleetness. 

O, there are secret slaughters 
under the dark loch-waters, 

the grass and bracken and heather 
spitefully grapple together, 

and mists prowl slowly 

with chilly melancholy, 

and winds howl and wrangle 
and mosses entangle 

and hard rocks jangle 

always by nights and by days 
in that moorland maze. 

If you only knew the terror 

of wilderness and error, 

the bogs cruel and perfidious, 
the ravines gashed and hideous 
from which the racked mountain 
spouts in a bloody fountain : 


then would your complete gladness 


hatch out into sadness; 
the rose would burst, and petal 
on petal would scatter and settle 
on lichen and thorn and nettle 
spilling red on the ground 
promiscuously all round. 

JOHN MACOMISH. 


GEORGE PENDLE 


The ‘Conversion’ of André Gide 


IDE was bern in comfortable circumstances. He published 

his early works at his own expense. He had no economic 
preoccupations, and the question of ‘‘capitalism,’’ as such, 
never insinuated itself into his pages. He was not occupied at 
any moment with the problems of rich and poor—although he 
was (I believe) a friend of Lucien Jean at that time—Lucien 
Jean, whose entire literary work is devoted to the contrast 
between the oppressed*classes and their oppressors. Yet Gide 
was never a mere littérateur. A 

Gide was a rebel, from the first. His rebellion was in favour” 
of man’s human qualities, which, as he knew, were oppressed, 
but he did not trace that oppression into the economic plane; 
he was occupied with the ethical; he was fighting for the right > 
to build his life upon the basis of experience, instead of within 
the bounds of convention. It was a fight with external enemies, 
but also with internal (inherited and acquired) habits. A period 
of ‘‘de-education,’’ as he once said.. 

Thus one observes that Gide’s protestantism was always an 
affirmation. His attack on convention (the convention of his 
class) had, from the beginning, a creative purpose. The pro- 
gressive “‘de-education’’ of his youth was not merely bour- 

eois decadence. In Les Nourritures Terrestres, published far 
Pack in 1897, he ‘“‘placed his naked foot upon the earth” : it 
was the first victory, the commencement of an earthly nourish- 
ment, fresh as the dawn of day. Gide began to rediscover the 
world, starting from the view-point of earth. 

Gide’s exploration led him to two main conclusions: 

Firstly, he came to realise that MAN, not GOD, is respon- 
sible. It is man who makes his own life. (This realisation, many 
years later, helped to enable Gide to become a Communist— 
he “took sides’’ with the men who seemed to him to be trying 
to put his own ideals into practice.) 

Secondly, Gide acquired a sense of the harmonious multi- 
plicity o7 things, and a desire for “wholeness ’— “un ‘besoin 
de totalite.” 

And here he stopped. 


Until about 1930, Gide’s “‘besoin de totalité’ was frustrated, 
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and he could see no means of collaborating with other men to 
reconstruct society on the basis of human values and experience. 
Socially, he was caught in the bourgeois pot, even if his roots 
were still youthful and eager. Continuously agile and obser- 
vant, having thé ingredients of a new, balanced morality within 
him, he was unfulfilled—yet his potentialities remained 
vigorous and voung. . 

For several years Gide hovered over his old works, seeking 
(it seemed) to discover the significance of his own achieve- 
ment, He wrote a new preface for his Nourritures Terrestres 
(1926). He produced a selection of passàges from his books, 
with some slight additions (Morceaux Choisis.) One had the 
impression that he was constantly living ahead of his writings, 
beyond them, in something that might be. Something (perhaps) 
that he had not the courage to accept and embrace, 

I do not know what was the exact moment of, or the exact 
occasion for, Gide’s ‘‘conversion’’ to Communism. In the year 
1930, as Benjamin Crémieux said, Europe suddenly became 
aware that Russia’s Five Year Plan was likely to succeed. A 
new period dawned. There was at last something that man 
could hope in; something to attract his attention, cure his 
introspection, arouse his optimism. That year may well have 
been the critical moment with Gide. I do not know. The only 
evidence available is the Pages de Journal 1920:1932; pub- 
lished in 1934. 

At the beginning of this Journal Gide is still at a Jossei 
in friction with society. Gradually he acquires the first frag- 
ments'of a new faith, or of a new optimism, as he calls it. He 
has become aware of the suffering of great masses of his fellow 
men-—‘“Too few people even to-day are able to attain happiness”? 
(p. 60). And he is indignant when he‘observes the indifference © 
of members of his own class, ‘‘who read descriptions of this 
misery with the same eye as they would read of the horrors of 
past ages. It does not touch them. A clever novelist would 
much more easily move them” (p. 61). ` 

So, at last, Gide has ‘‘taken sides.” He knows where he 
stands. ““To feel oneself on the side of those who are oppressed, 
that is part of my optimism. . . . It is not that I feel more 
‘human’ to-day than at the time when there was no trace of 
these preoccupations in my work. It is simply that I used to 
be careful to exclude them, judging that they had nothing to 
do with art. But how can one still dare to talk of art to-day. 
Better to write no more than to suppress that which swells my 
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heart” (p. 62). Then, suddenly, -‘‘above all, I should .like to. 
live long enough to see the Russian Plan succeed” (p. 71). 

Yet there is nothing surprising in this apparent “‘conver- 
sion.” Gide’s inner revolution, as expressed in his early works, ©. 
had one day tọ be re-lived on the social plane, Where it 1s essen-- 
‘tially the same revolution. The new man must attain his appro- 
priate socialisation, which means that he must work to con- 
struc: society anew, and on his own model. As Henri Massis 
very well saw (1923), in Gide’s writings it was always “the very 
notion of man upon which our life is founded” that was on 
trial. From the beginning Gide had shown no respect for con- 
ventional, property-bound man, but he had given no economic 
significance to his antagonism. Then suddenly he realised that 
the economic perspective was necessary, urgent. This was not 
a ‘“‘conversion,’ but simply an enlargement—the logical 
socialisation of the individual. 


Gide appreciates that his own aptitude still lies in the psycho- 
logical sphere. He knows that there is a sharp boundary 
dividing the social from the psychological, and that there must 
be no encroachment. The Marxian method is essentially social, 
t.¢., it can only be used accurately in dealing with the social 
potentialities of man and with the direct effects of ‘society on 
the personality. (As Malcolm Cowley has remarked, Proust’s 
pages on love are closely linked with the bourgeois ideology, 
although love might have been considered a ‘‘neutral’’ subject 
socially.) But Gide is also aware that the genuinely ‘‘neutral’’ 
area which is not social (“‘the whole group’ of human emotions’ 
that are based on biological sorrows and satisfactions—on 
birth, adolescence, sexual desire, eating, walking in the 
country, growing old and dying’’) is insufficient now. He 
knows that if, as man and artist, he were to confine himself 
henceforth to this neutral zone, his work would be sterile. 


Gide remains, for the moment, an amateur Communist. (Can 
anyone bourgeois-born emerge from amateur status?) But he 
acknowledges his limitations, readily. And he makes no 
attempt to defend or justify himself in the presence of his 
intellectual opponents. At a recent meeting of ‘“‘intellectuals’’ 
(reported in Les Nouvelles Littéraires of February 2nd, 1935) 
Gide listened to the accusations ‘‘dissimulant son emotion 
derriére un regard étroit comme un fil, un geste de la main, un 
léger tic des narines. ‘J'ai donné quatre ans de ma vie d'artiste 

”, réepondil-il simplement à une question directe” (“. . .with 
expressionless countenance, his feelings hidden behind a 
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gesture, a twitch of the nostrils: To a direct question he replied 
only, ‘I have given four years of my artist’s life’ ...’’) And to 
his Communist comrades he says, simply: “I have declared 
unequivocally my sympathy. But I am no good at meetings.” 
Perhaps his greatest victory over himself was when he stated, 
without regret and with a note even of triumph, that his past 
writings would be of little interest to the future society which 
he is now working to create. 

“Let us not talk of: ‘conversion’; I have not’ changed my 
direction; I have always walked straight ahead; I continue; 
the great difference is that for a long time I could see nothing 
ahead, only space and the projection of my own fervour. But 
now I advance with an object; I know that somewhere ahead 
my undefined desires are being gathered together and that my - 
dream is becoming reality.” That is one of the last paragraphs 
of the Journal. 


Poem 


O that the life shall not be single and dry, 
But catch down a share of that loose ether which drifts 
Under the stars, till sharp terminals touch, the eye 


Will choose for its joy, and the flesh, which is also the spirit, 
Be always rejoicing to quicken, to keep always fair 
With praise, and be kept in the gaze and the gifts of 


One bounded figure of flesh set stark in the air 
And always bounded. So is my choice of you, 
In the eye’s regard to the ear) of flesh, the most rare 


Bargain, for you are all lavish and watchful, renewing 
The air itself, so sheer is your commerce, and I, 
Charging my speech there, have vou more fine in the blue 


Threads of delight than the sun has, which is only the day. 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


Now Cabbage is King 


PEAKING generally, the urban mind has a deep respect - 

for agriculture, an underlying conviction that there is in tilth © 
and slow toil a permanent quality which the quick pace of the 
town can only patter over. As regards work is concerned, it’s 
reality, number one. Even those who whizz about in cars so 
fast that the countryside is made a broth of before their eyes, 
turnip tops waving into barley, potatoes staggering into a 
sheep-flecked stew—even those Shell-shot gents cannot pass 
without mentally taking off their hats to the second oldest pro- 
fession in the world. Especially now that urban life is crazy and 
shaken with unreality, there’s many feel we should tie up our 
boats to the Farmer’s Boy. He’s the first and last thing. WT, 
fight whims and shadows but how good to know that away 
inland the good broad acres are being sternly wrestled with, 
and somebody knows how an honest living is made. No hanky- 
panky there. We owe that fellow a bit of deference. 

So he notes. And not being really stern at all, not if he can 
get out of it, he calls up his rural cunning and decides that 
urban deference will likely be better ploughing than helds—not 
arf, boy. Gosh, it is. That’s how, oh treaders of pavements and 
trippers after trams, agriculture became the communal luxury 
it now is. Twenty-eight-million pounds per year we pay over 
and above the price of milk, just so we can swank there’s crops 
coming along. Few know how pampered a parsnip really is; 
few guess that next to the capitalist, the major parasite on 
industry is the cabbage, if not (as a horrifying intuition 
whispers) curly kale. We've made all England a garden, 
though not of roses, where for a consideration practically any- 
thing will grow. Betieve me, the gilded turnips of Old England 
are the envy of every vegetable from Kamschatka to Cape 
Horn. Sadly sighs the Eastern Soya bean, I can tell you, and 
moans the mango moreover. It is the universal ambition of the 
vegetable kingdom (how prophetically called!) to get a footing 
in Britain. The sugar beet got in first. This purple-born, who 
never dimmed his pristine blush by making a profit for the 
country, now comes up every year complacent as a Lord Mayor 
in a coach. Well he might. Over seven million he costs us. 
Per year. It’s the price of a whole aristocracy in some coun- . 
iries—of course, mind you, Bolshevik that I am, I don’t say 
that I don’t prefer the bonny beet to aristocrats, still, is it right, 
one is moved to ask? 
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You. can see how the thing’s going to develop. Conservatives 
found farming was a good thing for the public to lose money 
in. Next Labour will press the claims of shipbuilding and 
engineering. Already, in fact, David Kirkwood has launched 
the Queen Mary’as a certain loser. Then the Socialist League 
holds out the bureaucratic sieve, collections for white-collar 
men. Meanwhile, sundry patriots will be constantly pushing 
for bigger armies and navies. Now, see it whole and add it up, 
what the multitude of party-claims come to is this: Britain, 
1913 model, artificially restored and run at a loss. 

Hence the sudden popularity of agriculture and war. These 
matters are so easily made to.appear necessities. Even in a 
glut of commodities, beets and bombs sfand out as having a 
sort of reality denied to celanese knickers and saxophones. And 
when it comes to splashing the communal cash, bombs can’t 
be beat. So here we are faced with the queerest, most miserable 
of wars. War which is not the reluctant anger of the strong, 
nor even the beefy aggression of the exploiter; war which is 
chirped up by neurotics, which has no aim other than self- 
destruction. That’s what we come to. The embattled ranks of 
the bourgeoisie, drawn up in a cast-iron social discipline, could 
not disarm; they could not free themselves and become men 
again. They exchange the profit-taker’s unconscious beliefs for 
the privilege-defenders’ drill, merchant becomes militarist; and 
those who could not give, will most suicidally lose. 


Generosity remains the test of every scheme. Let’s waste 
money on farming, sure, get a hell of a lot of cows, whole 
cortéges of curly-kale (bless her), then give. Give every child 
in the country as much milk as the little blighter can do with, 
and every man (here we strike a more solemn note) gallons of 
beer. Everything starts with a dogma. You musn’t handle the 
ball in’ soccer; in cricket not to bite the umpire, rules the 
game. Well listen. In Britain every man must have two pairs 
of shoes a year. Women and children double. Every family 
must have steak and mushrooms for breakfast once a week 
(vegetarians can return theirs to this office). Every.lass just 
beginning to take an interest in boys gets some pretty frocks 
and things. Every woman bearing a child finds the community 
insists on standing her a holiday. Her man gets a beano (on 
general principles). These are the new imperatives to go in for, 
and, by God, get them set in us and well make another empire 
so that they’ li be realised. I Know the very boys who’d be glad 
to-turn the things out. : THE SWEEPER-UP. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
The I.L.P. and the Future 


HE Independent Labour Party met in conference at Easter. 

There were three conferences. The party proper, supporting 
the Policy Statement of the N.A.C., met under the leadership of 
Maxton (whose life is now being written with alarming frequency). 
The Revolutionary Policy Committee (the Communists) countered 
with a host of amendments which was, in fact, a complete new 
statement. This group was headed by Jack Gaster, whose forensic 
ability and sarcasm were well displayed during debate. A third state- 
ment, again dealt with*as a string of amendments, came from the 
Marxist “Group (the ‘‘Trotskyists’’), led by B. Matlow. 


a e afn 
While the three conferences met as one during official session, it 


cannot be said that they mingled their views and brought forth a 
common programme. Both R.P.C. and Marxist Group agreed that 
the N.A.C. Statement was a pusillanimous document, couched in 
doubtful and unmarxist language. Each considered that its own 
alternative provided the party with the only clear road for develop- 
ment. Did the fact that the party accepted neither show that the 
party is not yet clear about the road? 

According to Harry Pollitt, who brought fraternal greetings from 
the Communist Party, the I. L.P. had either to adhere to Comintern 
and merge with the C.P.G.B. in a united Communist Party, or 
return to reformism. There was no middle road, no need, indeed, 
to search for other roads. Everything in the world is simple, with 
the bluff. Communist leader. One has simply to accept the ‘‘orders 
from Moscow” which McGovern talked about. 

Maxton and McGovern agreed that a united party w as on the 
future agenda of both I.L. P. and British working class, but they 
naturally considered that it was a party united round the I.L.P. and 
not round the C.P. 

It was instructive to note that the Labour Party was barely dis- 
cussed, the I.L.P. being so definitely against it that the question of 
relations with the L.P. did not arouse debate. The main debate was 
on relations with the C.P. When the I.L.P. left the L.P. everybody 
became revolutionaries and adherents to Comintern—but only until 
they knew better. Their pristine fervour for the Comintern road has 
evaporated somewhat and they are now demanding that the I.L.P. 
beat cut a new road. If this work is guided by the recognition of the 
mistakes of both L.P. and C.P. and by the avoiding of these 
mistakes, it is a healthy development. 

From South Wales and Glasgow, the two areas in which the C.P. 
and I.L.P. have actually worked together in the united front (in 
London, whose delegates by a majority supported closer association 


‘ 
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with the C.P., they mostly talk together) came definite opposition to 
the C.P. The outcome of it all was that the present relations with 
the C.P.G.B. will be maintained, and also the international relations 
with the Seven Revolutionary Socialist Parties. 

For the first time, ‘‘Trotskyism’’ was brought to the front. 
London, Glasgow, and Liverpool supported this tendency. To me a 
significant event in the conference was the general, applause which 
greeted Campbell Stephen’s little defence of Trotsky as a revolu- 
tionary Socialist. This sympathy and interest arises.primarily from 
the relations between the N.A.C. and Comintern. After the break- 
away, the N.A.C. approached Comintern on the question of afhlia- 
tion. This was an opportunity for the thunderings of the gods. The 
I.L.P. was told that its leaders, who had just led them out of the 
L.P. and towards Comintern, were political rascals engaged in the 
game popularised by the grand old Duke of York, and it could not 
be a revolutionary party until it got rid of its leaders and adopted 
those who were sure to lead them without question into the fold of 
the Comintern. The N.A.C. replied by some telling criticism of 
Comintern, being ammunition borrowed from Trotsky. 

This began the interest in ‘‘Trotskyism’’ and a few months ago 
the Marxist Group was formed in London, spreading through half- 
a-dozen London branches and grinding the Trotsky axe with much 
enthusiasm. The Cominternists, who had languished with the 
reaction against the Comintern, came to life again. The R.P.C. was 
revived and succeeded in becoming the dominating group in the 
London division. 

At the conference the groups sorted themselves out this wise— 
the London division was, roughly, one-third Marxist Group, two- 
thirds, R.P.C.; there was scattered support for both these groups 
outside London, but the provinces voted as a whole for the N.A.C.. 
An attempt was made to destroy the groups, through a resolution 
giving the N.A.C. powers to dissolve groups, but the N.A.C. wisely 
refused to accept such an invitation to clothe themselves in 
dictatorial attire, and conference supported them. 

This year’s conference demonstrates that the I.L.P. is still a party 
of tendencies. But that is precisely where its importance lies. The 
L.P. and C.P. are both complacently static; it remains for the other 
parties to provide the means of advance for the British working 


class. 
FRANK MAITLAND. 


F orgotten Men 


LACARDS outside the Rialto Cinema announcing the last few 
days of the anti-war film, ‘‘Forgotten Men,’’ made me realise 
that I had never consummated my repeated resolution to see the film 
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some time. Now anti-war films are not so common that they should 
be ignored. It is a duty, I told myself, to support them. And besides, 
I am one of the lucky ones who escaped the war with a couple of 
years to spare. I am dependent upon second-hand experience. Here, 
for a modest sum, I could purchase a whole chunk of it. So I went 
in on the spot, resolved to face the horrors bravely and receive an ` 
unpleasant but necessary educatjon. 


To my great regret (for I had paid for my seat) I discovered that 
‘‘Forgotten Men” is not an anti-war film. It is about as pro-war 
as any film can be in this enlightened age when our Lord Lloyds 
and our Winston Churchills have to bellow at the tops of their 
voices to avoid being thought extinct. I should imagine that it can 
safely be relied upon to stem the deplorable wave of pacifism that 
the Peace Ballot has brought to light. 


It is not even very horrible. Or rather, there are many horrible 
incidents in it but few of them really get across into the comfortable 
and remote cinema. There is something too automatic, too clock- 
work, about the two-dimensional screen. Horrors will always -be 
twice removed there. I would bet that most people leave the theatre 
with an unconscious sense of disappointment, as they might after 
seeing a Hollywood shocker that had badly missed the mark. Per- 
haps it is that we are so used to seeing film emotions through the 
medium of close-ups that in a film that is necessarily made up mainly 
of scenes from the far and middle distance, the requisite label of 
importance is lacking. 

But in case any young men might be deterred from future sacrifice 
by the sight of men dead and dying in considerable quantities, the 
well-tried and always successful method of glorification is used again. 
This film does more to reintroduce the idea of glory into warfare 
than anything I have encountered in recent years. Everybody dies 
a ‘“‘soldier’s death,” whatever that may be. Richthofen’s body is 
found with his finger still clutching the trigger of his gun. This is 
told with great military gusto. One can almost hear the speaker 


continuing—‘‘a fine sportin?’ death, a hero’s death!’’ 


Then, another. gentleman prefaces his remarks with a determined . 
attempt to keep his character spotless and free from pacifist taint. . 
“I don’t want you to think,” he says, ‘‘that I am one of the peace- ~ 
at-any-price brigade.’’ I beg leave to suggest that this line might 
have been left out. And the director might also have omitted Sir 
John Hammerton’s injunction to the audience ‘‘not to take up arms 
unless you are attacked.’’ That statement leaves us comfortably free 
to have all the wars that the most bloodthirsty diehard could desire. 
It leaves Italy free to attack Abyssinia, Japan to invade China, and 
England to further the good work either by participation or non- 
participation, as diplomacy dictates. For what sort of a war is it that 
cannot be interpreted as an act of defence? 

I don’t wish to be thought a fanatic and hesitate, therefore, to 
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suggest that “Forgotten Men” is a deliberately planned piece of 
capitalist pro-war propaganda. But one cannot help being suspicious 
after noting how the emphasis is continually maintained upon the 

‘least unpleasant aspects of modern warfare. Gas is hardly mentioned. 
There are no phetographs to illustrate its horrors, although they 
would probably have come across as no others could. There is ar 
inference that masks are still an adequate protection, and all the 
commentator can find to say on the subject is ‘‘Gas can never be 

“used again—-as a surprise.” A subtle depreciation qf its dangers. 
Behind me was a young man who missed the last three words of 
this enlightening. remark and left the theatre with a puzzled accept- 
ance of the delusion that gas can never be used again. 

Another piece of subtlety is to be found in the brief shot of Russian 
soldiers de-lousing. Russian, you note, not British. Now, while 

~young men of the middle-class will go to their deaths without a, 
, thought, they are inclined to look askance at lice. By no exercising 
"of the imagination are lice glorious, and a lifetime of training revolts 
the mind and body against them. Should they, then, have been 
ignored altogether in the film? A little obvious, perhaps. And there 
is always the safe method of treating them as a joke. So we see our 
Russians at their amusing occupation to the accompaniment of a 
facetious remark or two from Sir John. The public will always laugh 
if you will lead the laughter for them. 

And now ‘‘Forgotten Men” has left the West End and will con- 
tinue its good work in the suburbs and provinces. 
ERIK WARMAN. 


REVIEWS 


THE POEMS OF JOHN CLARE (Two Volumes). Edited by J. W. Tibble 
(Dent) 25s. 

Here, in these two solid and well-produced volumes, Mr. J. W. 
Tibble, author of the standard biography of Clare, has come near 
to completing the work that Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. Alan 
Porter began fifteen years ago. The poems in the 1920 edition were 
‘selected chiefly from manuscript, while the ‘“‘Madrigals and 
‘Chronicles’? of 1924 consisted entirely of unpublished poems. To 
these, and to the majority of the works published in Clare’s life- 
time and after his death, Mr. Tibble has added three hundred poems 
from the original manuscripts. And, even so, there still remain in 
manuscript, according to the lucid introduction, poems considerably 
outnumbering all those included in the present edition. Clare was 
prolific enough to be condemned, even to-day, as an incorrigible 
versifier who rhymed from habit rather than from impulse, and who 
attempted to deaden the minor irritations of monotony and the 
horrors of a lunatic existence by chronicling the most trivial inci- 
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denżs and activities of the. Northamptonshire countryside. He was 
untutored, uncritical enough to borrow indiscriminately from many of 
his fashionable and inferior contemporaries; to adopt the mannerisms 
and artifices of a current sentimentality foreign to his own attitude, ` 
an attitude towards poetry and life, towards both in one, that had 
the outward innocence of the peasant and the inward awareness and 
subtleties of an understanding.genius; to allow his visual imagery 
and visionary powers to be obscured by the sheer weight and num- 
ber of minute objective observations that were so often derived, not 
from the centre substance of the poems but from the edges of an 
uncontrolled facility for rhyme and rhythm. All this, and more, must 
be admitted, if the quality of the true John Clare, the self-consumer . 
of his woes, the chronicler of the shifting seasons and the changing, 
changeless, country scene, the lover of all women in the image of 
his unfulfilled first love, shall be lastingly determined among the 
various qualities of Shelley, Keats, Hood, Beddoes, and Darley. d 


It is not the purpose of this short review even to attempt to assess 
his historical and poetical importance. (It would be well to read Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s essay on Clare, which is the best there is.) 
Whether he would have been a better poet had he been a less humble 
man, and whether the patronage he was accorded in his lifetime was 
the result more of curiosity, of an impertinent interest in the activi- 
ties cf a peasant with literary leanings, than of charitable inten- 
tions, those who read his life and his self-revealing poetry can 
determine themselves. He was an intimate poet, having little or none 
of the extasies and flourishes of an invalid romanticism; content 
with visible shapes and objective meanings, he did not question the 
natural world; he did not attempt to measure its mysteries by a 
hand-ruled philosophy, to work, through what would inevitably have 
been confused metaphysics, towards a.solution of the unhappy state 
of mind that had shuttered him from society and forced upon him 
for companions the abstraction of a shadow and the inadequate con- 
creteness of words. What is remarkable, under these conditions, is 
- that the best of Clare becomes both social and universal poetry, and 
that, even at his worst, he had none of the private, masturbatory 
preoccupation of the compulsive egoist. To Clare the writing of 
poetry was an action. Poetry, to too many, is a mental accident, or 
a substitute for physical expression. And, though Clare’s physical 
life was bounded, for the most part, by the walls of an asylum, he 
was an “‘active’’ poet, just as Keats, despite his enduring passion, 
was a man who acted life through poetry. Though words were his. 
active medium, Clare worked towards them, not out of them, 
describing and cataloguing the objects that met his eyes. In the 
beginning was the object, not the word. He could not realise, and 
consequently his expression suffered, that the word is the object. 


“J loved, but woman fell away; 
I hid me from her faded flame. 
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I snatched the sun’s eternal ray 
And wrote till earth was but a name.”’ 

This, in spite of the apparent contradiction in the fourth line, is a 
good example of how Clare was conscious, only of the secondary 
intensity of words. The ‘‘faded flame” and-the ‘‘eternal ray” he had 
encountered many times in the little poetry he had read and appre- 
ciated; he gives these worn phrases an individual meaning only 
because of his innocent and entirely sincere appropriation of them 
to describe what he himself had felt and wished te express. Lan- 
guage to him was rarely more than a vehicle, often somebody else’s, 
to carry along an individual body of feeling and incident. 

The best of Clare is to be seen in the sequences of sonnets written 
in Northborough asylum between the years 1832 and 1837, and in 
the slight lyrics and love songs. He imitated Crabbe, Burns, and 
Cowper, but he did it badly; his Miltonic echoes were pompous 
enough, but the circumstances never merited them; his introspective 
poems, even allowing for the few magnificent lines in “I Am,” and 
the hitherto unknown poem following it in Mr. Tibble’s edition, do 
not show to the full his particular quality of loving understanding 
and the peculiar hard edges and ancient curves of his diction. 

‘Love lives beyond 
The tomb, the earth, the flowers, and the dew. 
I love the fond, 
The faithful, and the true.” 
This was his testament. 
DYLAN THOMAS. 


FIFTY YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM. By M. Beer (Allen & 
Unwin) 6s. 

Every literate person who is even remotely cognisant of Socialist 
literature will be prepared to find more than ordinary interest in the 
autobiography of the author of such books as the History of British 
Socialism and the General History of Socialism. But even so they 
will hardly have foreseen how much wisdom, how much charm, and 
how much nobility would be packed between the covers of this small 
and unpretentious-looking autobiography with its unsensational 
title, Fifty Years of International Socialism. 

Books of this quality are so rare that the opportunity of reviewing 
cne must be used-almost exclusively to announce its merits, and I 
shall permit myself no criticism beyond saying that if Mr. Beer had 
been less modest he might have exploited his material so as to make 
not only the absorbing and important narrative of social history and 
opinion and intellectual development that this book is but also a 
stirring drama of adventure and self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Beer was born over seventy years aga,-the son of a butcher, 
in a humble Galician Jewish community on the border of Russian 
Poland. Of precocious ability, he broke away from the Biblical- 
Talmudic medievalism of his environment and in 1889 he went to` 
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Germany, to find means to support his parents and sisters. The first 
fifty pages of his book describe with great charm his early environ- 
ment and childhood. The remainder is concerned with his experience | 

as a Socialist journalist and author in Germany, in Paris (1897), in 4 
New York (1899-1901), in Moscow (1927-8), and it England. He had ` 
to leave England (the only home his children knew) as an ‘“‘alien 
enemy’? In 1915; 3 and his family life was finally broken up when the 
Nazis came to power in Germany and he had to leave for England 
again, two years ago. He has acquired a knowledge of the social and 
political history and the national psychology of England and Ger- 
many, which is equalled by few natives of either country. If the 
German Social Democrats had taken his advice on land reform tn 
1919, the subsequent history of Europe might have been entirely 
diferent; and if we had Socialist leaders in England who understood 
Marxism and English ‘history as Beer understands them, the out- 
look for the whole world to-day would be very much more pope ag 
than it is. l 

One of the most important chapters in the book describes a conver- 
sation the author had with Lenin in London in 1911. They agreed that 
the weakness (which. each of them had the acuteness to perceive long 
before 1914) of German Social Democracy was due to the lack of 
established democratic traditions in Germany. The Social Democrats 
had to attempt two incompatible tasks: to create democratic institu- 
tions, which in England and France had been the work of the middle 
class, and at the same time to fight the middle class on the industrial 
field. But, said Beer, ‘‘Suppose Germany had succeeded in estab- 
lishirg democratic institutions, would German Social Democracy be 
pursuing to-day a straight revolutionary course? That is by no means 
a hypothetical question, for there exists a country with liberal and 
democratic institutions, and with economic conditions which are at ~> 
least as highly developed as those of Germany—I allude to Great ` 
Britain—and yet her Labour movement is anything but revolu- 
tionary. That is one question, and there is yet another. It concerns 
your view of Bolshevist policy. Is it possible to transform, by a pro- 
letarian revolution, present-day Russia, with her predominantly 
peasant economy, and with her numerically small industrial 
proletariat, into ‘a Socialist society? ” 

Beer then explained to Lenin the peculiar political situation of 
England (“‘Continental Socialists have never felt, and therefore never 
understood, the mellowing influences of Liberalism and democracy’’) 
and Lenin explained to Beer how he hoped, when the inevitable 
Russian bourgeois-democratic revolution occurred, ‘‘to skip the 
Liberal-Capitalist period and go straight o socialising the means 
of production. ”’ 

This chapter should be of universal interest, but most especially 2 
to students of politics, and above all it should be read, marked, and 
earned by the wild and woolly theorists of anti-Parliamentarism in 
Britain. Indeed, if anything could bring our British and American 
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parlour Bolsheviks to their senses it should be the perusal of Beer’s 
analyses of the Labour and Socialist movements in Britain and 
America. It is easy (and priggish) to shout ‘‘Traitor!’’ at the 
MacDonalds and ,Gompers and Eberts; but to find out how their 
failures may be avoided in future requires more than the parrotting 
of a few phrases of Lenin and Marx. It requires a sensitiveness and 
generosity of vision, a historical sense, and psychglogical subtlety 
like Beer’s. It requires also modesty and sense of proportion. {Keir 
Hardie once introduced Beer to some friends as ‘‘a foreign Socialist 
who does not want to teach us how to govern ourselves.” | 
Perhaps the most valuable quality of this book is the author’s 
combination of breadth of mind with single-mindedness, This gives 
his work as a Socialist a power and realism which neither culture 
alone nor .zea] alone can ever have. It is lige a sharp point refined 
from a massive stem. His Socialism, like that of Marx and Lenin, 
is distilled from deep cultural and racial wisdom. Socialism, from this 
point of view, is a product of historical evolution. But, as Lenin said 
to Beer, “the Mensheviks think that history is the product of 
material forces acting through the processes of evolution. I think, 
with Marx, that man makes history, but within the conditions, and 
with the materials, given by the corresponding period of civilisation. 
And man can be a tremendous social force!’’ (Reviewer’s italics). 
There is no space to deal with Beer’s remarkable interview with 
Zola, nor his interesting appreciation of Gladstone (whom he con- 
siders to have been second only to Lincoln among the statesmen of 
his generation), nor his understanding of the significance of the 
Gromwellian period. But his appreciation of Marx as an ethical 
phenomenon must be touched on. Eleanor Marx told Beer that her 
father ‘‘had a dislike of secularism. He told mother that if she 
wanted edification or satisfaction of her metaphysical needs she 
would find them in the Jewish prophets rather than in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s shallow reasonings.’’ To emphasise this quotation might 
seem perverse except that there is to-day a conspiracy, extending 
from the extreme Right to the extreme Left, to represent Marx as 
precisely the shallowest type of nineteenth century rationalist, and 
any attempt to rehabilitate him is greeted, from both extremes, with 
gibes about endowing Marx ‘‘with wings and a harp.’’ Here is Mr. 
Beer’s own opinion, which must surely have some weight: 
There are men with ideas, and there are ideas with men. These are 
‘ two disparate categories. The man with ideas uses them according 
to circumstances; he acts of necessity as an opportunist, to which 
term I attach no disparaging meaning. On the other hand, the 
ideas with man are forces which literally control him; they are his 
demons. He has to sacrifice everything for them; he cannot help 
it. Jewry has produced, besides the Prophets, a few such men: 
Saul of Tarsus, Baruch Spinoza, and Karl Marx—all supremely 
great in ethics. 
' Mr. Beer is above the fashions of the day. Perhaps the conclusion 
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of his book will stamp him as an old fogey in the eyes of our pro- 
gressive intelligentsia: 

We are evidently at the term of an age—the age of the appli- 
cation of physical science to the creation and transport of the 
collectively created, but privately owned, wealth. The new age, 
through the opening stages of which we are passing, discloses 
itself as the age of social science and social ethics—-an age of the 
application of the knowledge of social life and ethics to the distri- 
bution.of the collectively created wealth. All the weltering mists of 
prejudice and passion cannot hide from us the dawn of the new 
era. The progress of society to a higher form of social morality 
and individual freedom depends . . . on the application of the 
unadulterated essence of Socialist teaching and on the se Sa 
of purpose of its adherents. 

. Present society, since its emergence from medieval economy, 
has striven for a favourable balance of power and for a favourable — 
balance of trade and payments. Has not the time come to help 
on the emergence of a society which will strive for a favourable 
balance of moral qualities? Laboremus! 


Let us work! How old-fashioned! Is this not the Age of Plenty? 
Let us consume! Is this not the Age of Revolution? Let us revolve 
or something. But, work! Really, Mr. Beer, where have you been 
all your life? Working—for Socialism! Well, fancy that. >.. 

I have not done justice to this book. I can only advise reading it, 
and say in conclusion that, although Mr. Beer is multi-lingual, his 
English prose style is not only good but distinguished. 

RICHARD REES. 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA. By Diego Rivera, with explanatory text by 
B. D. Wolfe (Allen & Unwin) 12s. 6d. 


Rivera’s function as an artist is not fulfilled in a purely esthetic 
end. He has a purpose, which is, to preach the gospel of dialectical 
materialism. And as he is moved with passionate urgency, inspired 
with a form of religious enthusiasm, his work cannot fail to arrest 
us, whatever our political views or æsthetic predilections. 

Those, of course, who are accustomed to the idea that art should 
provide some aspect of beauty as an escape from the sordid facts of. 
everyday existence (one of the inevitable results of capitalist society) 
will be repulsed with the reiterated theme of workshops and ‘‘men 
around feeling the melt with huge crowbars’’ or house-building, 
measuring, Sawing, and stone-cutting in the routine of shop, yard, 
store, and factory. But, as Rivera points out in his introductory 
notes, “his are not paintings for idle ladies and men about town, 
nor exercises in textures, form and colours for sensitive esthetes, 
but to reflect the age in a mode understandable to the masses from 
a Marxian point of view.’’ Therefore his is more than a mere song 
for occupations. It is a supreme effort to enforce a fundamental 
necessity—the recognition of the social implication of the life of the - 
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era where the life of creative imagination can be conserved with less 
sense of frustration, partiality and dissociation from actual life than 
at present (as indeed the spirit of Rivera’s work suggests he is also) 
we must be prepared to vindicate the change in the social structure 
which will bring fresh value to human life and, as he puts it, 

“traverse the road which leads to the classless" society of the 
future.’ 

Art, to him, is not the exclusive expression of a/privileged few, 
but rather the pattern of collective consciousness. Bridges, dams, 
factories, aeroplanes, automobiles, &c., are all examples of this new 
collective art, and he chose fresco primarily because he could paint 
walls for collective uses rather than easel pictures for private owner- 
ship. Moreover, he recognises in modern arahitecture the expression 
of a new sensibility. For the grappling with materials hitherto 
unused conduces not only to the ‘‘sloughing off: of useless trum- 
peries and gingerbread ornaments’ reminiscent of a tradition long 
outgrown, but to the complete rationalising of buildings suitable for 
“the cerebral functioning of man.” (Rationalisation is, interpreted 
as the appreciation of the relation of structure to function subser- 
vient to human needs, which is more than the mere expression of 
material.) Fresco, too, finds its functional place in the soaring con- 
struction of concrete, steel, and glass. His predominating obsession 
—the machine itself—is the key to the historic situation, providing 
the power already canalised into the formation of a super-capitalist 
society, for its transformation into a humanistic order. Thus he has 
‘utilised it as an esthetic motif with amazing dexterity, to demon- 
strate its applicatior: to arbitrary and non-human ends, where indi- 
viduals are regarded merely as cogs in a speeding-up system to 
accumulate gold for profiteers, and conversely, as functioning as a 
dynamic towards their liberation in organic relationship and enlarged 
unity. The way towards progress is by acceptance of the means, 
not by avoiding the issue in a ‘reversion to medizvalism, or partici- 
pation in reformist visions which lead us, as he suggests, to classic 
parthenons via an ilusionary dreamland (which is symbolised as a 
vista of “‘unreal pinks and blues.’’) Neither is it in ‘recourse to the 
past mythology of Roman legions, consular forces, and ancient inquisi- 
torial infamies’’ (which is the calling in the banditti of naked force 
by the bourgeoisie to rule in its behalf). ‘‘Portrait of America,” the 
culmination of a ten-year struggle in collecting material and 
maturing his experience, was the outcome of the destruction of his 
murals at Rockefeller’s Radio City by ‘‘outraged middle-class guar- 
dians.’’ These series of twenty-one panels, sections of which are here 
reproduced (it is regretted that at least one coloured example is not 
provided) wére painted for the New Workers’ School, N.Y., with 
the support of the director, B. D. Wolfe, who has contributed an 
explanatory text. They are executed on movable panels for trans- 
portation to any specified place and, he tells us, ‘‘are a record of 
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American history in the most historical dialectic, the richest material 
synthesis, and informed with all the love I am capable of feeling.” 

It must be acknowledged, also, he is one of the few artists who _ 
has successfully faced the problem of resolving hjs creative impulse -i 
into terms of immediate social activity. GRACE ROGERS. 


MR. NORRIS CHANGES TRAINS: By Christopher Isherwood (The 
Hogarth Press) 7s. 6d. 

UNREST OF THEIR TIME. By Nellie Kirkham (The Cresset Press) 
7s. Od. 

ACT OF DARKNESS. By John Peale Bishop (Scribners) 7s. 6d. 


When I saw and heard the praise lavished on Mr. Norris Changes 
Trains by the critics of the B.B.C. and lowbrow Press, I began, 
with inverted snobber, to wonder whether my first enthusiastic 
view of it were mistaken; but the book remains, on second reading, 
quite outstandingly good, with an almost flawless consistency in—~“ 
accomplishing what it sets out to do; and it is astonishingly inoffen- 
sive considering that its subject is one which many people would 
consider repulsive. Mr. Norris is a cultivated, elderly gentleman, 
whom the narrator, a young man, picks up in the train on the way 
to Eerlin, and who awakes both in the young man’s breast, and also 
—this is the important point where a work of art is concerned—in 
the reader’s, a protective, amused, and later on amazed, affection, . 
For Mr. Norris is not only a masochistic boot-fetichist, he is hope- 
lessly crooked, spying both for the Communists and the police, and 
doing any other lucrative dirty work he can come by. The creation 
of a character not only perfectly convincing but also so endearing in 
his olly, his perversions and his double-dealing, is a triumph due to 
Mr. Isherwood’s combination of an imaginative grasp of his sub- ~ 
ject, a sense of proportion (which some call a sense of humour) and ~ 
a remarkable power of maintaining a consistent level of approach. 
The book is perfectly serious and also extremely amusing. The way 
in which the narrator’s personality is never obtruded into the fore- 
ground and yet impresses itself; the way in which the uneasy atmos- 
phere of Berlin before and during the Nazi coup is conveyed; 
the way in which dialogue is freely yet economically used—all -are 
brilliant. The Swiss hotel, enormous and expensive, is the only 
setting which fails to convince: such hotels do seem unreal, but the 
slight unreality here is not intentional. But that is one small patch 
of weakness in an otherwise perfect novel. 

Miss Kirkham is ambitious. She portrays her hero as living in 
two periods at once, Elizabethan times and present times, and the 
change of narrative from one period to the other is indicated by a 
substitution of red-brown type for black. The Serialism of Dunne is ad 
invoked, the author cannot resist displaying her learning in various 
directions, so that if rocks’ are described, they are also said to be 

‘pre-Cambrian,’’ and the Elizabethan pedlars and tricksters, of 
whom Torre, the hero, in that life is one, converse thus: 
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“Look what the lords, the gentry, and the wealthy merchants 
spend. Why, plain satin is 12s. to 14s. a yard, foreign beaver-hair 
hats 20s. to 4os. ... Sugar is 20s. a pound and pepper 4s. 

It costs a gentleman ‘12d. the first day and 8d. a day afterwards 
to hire a horse.” . 


But in spite of this misplaced information, and in spite of a slightly 
hysterical intensity of atmosphere in the Elizabethan parts which is 
traceable to Miss Waddell’s influence, Unrest of Thety Time is read- 
able and interesting. The scene, a mining village in Derbyshire, ` 
is extremely well built up, and the experiment with time was worth 
making. 

The act which gives Act of Darkness its title was a sexual assault 
which a yourg woman alleged. had been made on her by the hus- 
band of a friend. The trial—the defence was consent—is given in 


~ detail, the reader being left at the end in doubt what was the real 


truth, as in the similar trial in Passage to India. But in spite of this 
sensational climax the book is quiet, solid, sober. The story is told 
in the first person by a boy in his mid-teens, and is largely concerned 
with his vivid sensation and psychological development. Scenes of 
which he could only have known by hearsay are described without 
the novel’s texture of vraisemblance being rent; and the atmos- 
phere of a backwater Virginia town early in this century is so well 
conveyed that it is with a shock one realises that Charlie drives a 
car, not a buggy. The writing is good; but the whole thing is rather 
too slow and long drawn out, as though the writer could not bear 
to blue-pencil any of the childhood scenes he so well remembers or 
has so lovingly imagined. E. B. C. JONES. 


YOU AND I AND CHAOS. By Charles Copeman. (Allen & Unwin) 6s. 


We have nothing but admiration for Mr. Copeman’s whole- 
hearted and clear-minded attempt to tease out the threads of the 
modern tangle and to bring a humane order out of chaos. Within 
the limits of a short book he shows a remarkable comprehensiveness. 
He sees the inter-relation of all the social ills that make up the 
warp and woof of modern society—if chaos can be said to have a 
texture. He speaks as truly and fittingly about marriage as he 
speaks devastatingly about Fascism. His very comprehensiveness is 
perhaps the outcome of his simple belief that the adoption of Chris- 
tianity according to Jesus, is the only means of preventing civilisa- 
tion rushing down the Gadarene slope. But he strikes no false evan- 
gelical note. He sees capitalism as the root of the evil, corrupting 
the wealthy and degrading the poor, so that there is no health i in us. 
True community is the only alternative to the individualism of the 
acquisitive system—the Ancient of Days now to be exorcised. Anti- 
Socialist arguments are met sturdily and with true vision in Chapter 
xiv. In ‘Ways and Means,’” Chapter xvi, Mr. Copeman says: 
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‘The conservative attitude towards active revolutionary instinct, 
or towards the suggestion that a revolution is impending, is the 
sort of attitude one would take in dealing with a deliberate criminal. 
In fact, one who proves himself to be a revolutienary is quite defi-: J 
nitely regarded as a criminal and a traitor. 

“The general revolutionary instinct is not criminal, but perfectly 
natural, the inevitable outcome of some widespread evil inherent in 
the social system. To suppress that instinct is as dangerous and as 
harmful as to suppress the natural instincts which spring from sub- 
conscious man. To try to suppress the revolutionary instinct by. 
force is to cause a store of high explosive to accumulate under 
pressure and this not because of the violence of the instinct,. but 
because of its essential rightness. And if this instinct is continually 
suppressed, as it would be, for example, by Fascist rule, the result 
will be either decay or death, or else rebellion and a bloody revolu- 
tion. The revolutionary instinct evoked by social evil is so natural,~ 
and so deeply rooted in the human individual and hence in human 
society itself, that to suppress it by force, or to do anything but 
reform society accordingly, is to court disaster.’ 

This gives the spiritual quietus to Fascism, with which the writer 
deals more forcibly in his chapter on “Christianity and Profit.’’ 

The simple challenge of this book might well stir the conscience 
of all kinds of present-day reformists, gradualists, and time-serving 
camp-followers of Socialism. Perhaps that is too much to hope. It 
is to be hoped, however, that it will be read by lots of honest people 
who know little or nothing of the political game, but who wish to 
find 2 canon for their best thoughts and aspirations. They will find 
it in this book. 


aenal” 


JAMES YOUNG. ~ 


GRANDSONS. By Louis Adamic (Gollancz) 7s. 6d. 
WE HAVE BEEN WARNED. By Naomi Mitchison (Constable) 8s. 6d. 

Of these two novels of contemporary life, Mrs. Mitchison’s super- 
ficially seems obviously the one of most evident interest to Adelphi 
readers, but I would urge Mr. Adamic’s upon them as of truer and 
deeper value, despite the fact of its wholly American reference.’ It 
is no ‘ess than an attempt to divine and display the primary strands 
making up the pattern—or discord—of the modern American men- 
tality: the gangster-individualist, the selfish-conservative, the social- 
parasite, the frustrated-intellectual, the sham-radical, the ineffective- 
idealist, the labour-revolutionist. Each of these types appears as a 
main character in a story which serves to show them in their living 
reality as both vital human beings and as forces, ‘positive or nega- 
tive, in the current American scene. But individual and American A 
as they are, they have a more immediate reference. We have them 
all, everywhere about us, in this country. America in many respects 
but gives a heightened version of English realities. In Grandsons, 
as in Tess Slesinger’s The Unpossessed, I see a writing on the wall 
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no less important for us than for the men and women of the United 
States to interpret. It is, moreover, hardly less admirable as a novel. 
' The prose may not be ‘“‘fine prose” by English standards, but it is, 
like Dreiser’s or Anderson’s, the author’s own; one feels an indi- 
vidual speaking in it, and thereby immediacy and power and-—for 
those who can see it—-sometimes beauty. Grandsons is the novel of 
a poet who is also, after his own fashion and in the*plainest sense, 
something of a seer. 

Mrs: Mitchison’s long, long novel. is, alas; anothér matter. All 
about British bourgeois-Socialists, Labour Party workers, and Com- 
munists, it seems a hundred thousand miles further than Mr. 
Adamic’s from our immediate facts and problems. Perhaps because 
the author is so anxious to ‘‘take the Socialist, unindividualist out- 
look for granted and fearlessly explore the socal and sexual morality 
‚this outlook implies,” she produces a set of characters whose prime 
“Him seems to be to act according to theory rather than anything like 
normal human feeling. Her heroine’s emotions when a worker mur- 
ders a capitalist, and when a policeman strikes a hunger-marcher, 
are not merely different, but fantastically so. It is the latter which 
is the crime. And there is a good deal of love-making in the vein of: 
“We are both of us Socialists, we love all mankind, and so we love 
one another.’’ Or of the incident where a girl tells her mother how 
happy being in love makes her, and is informed: ‘‘That is because 
hormones are set loose in your blood-stream—speaking inexactly— 
and are having a strong effect on your sympathetic nervous system.” 
There is some descriptive writing of interest in the book—a visit to 
Russia, and varied political and social scenes. But the writing about 
people is almost entirely. unconvincing, and the dialogue in particu- 
lar gauche in a peculiarly school-mistressy—or is it school-girlish >— 
manner. And imagination has not touched it once from first to last. 

l GEOFFREY: WEST. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLANNING. By G. D. H. Cole (Macmillan) 6s. 
PRACTICAL SOCIALISM- FOR BRITAIN. By Hugh Dalton (Routledge) 5s. 
PLEASURES OF PLANNING. By I. M. Horobin (Macmillan) 4s. 6d. 

Here we have the discharge of two massy pieces of ordnance and 
one pip-squeak, maintaining a converging fire on the target of 
planning. 

Mr. Cole, as usual, gives us our money’s worth, 400 brisk pages 
reinforced with diagrams and a statistical appendix; almost a whole 
text-book of economics, in fact. We have no room here for more 
than his conclusions, which amount to this: that capitalists will only 
plan for the benefit of capitalists, by rationalisation, restriction of 
production, monopoly and so forth, and that planning for the benefit 
of the people will only be done under Socialism; secondly, that the 
present declared policy of the Labour Party amounts to the intro- 
duction (in the words of the Communist Manifesto) of ‘‘measures 
which. appear economically insufficient and untenable, but which, in 
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the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate faethe 
` inroads upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as a means of 
entirely revolutionising the mode of production.” But Mr. Cole, « 
being nothing if not honest, does not ‘‘venture*to prophesy” that 
the Labour Party will get very far on this road. In this book he has 
asked to be called an ethical, unhistorical, un-Marxian Socialist; but 
he gets there all the same. 

With Dr. Dalton we are back amongst the Bourbons of the 
Labour Party. We are not surprised that his only quotation from 
Marx should be the famous one about the possibility of Socialism 
coming peacefully in Britain. He sets great store by the existence 
and extension of the “‘socialised sector” in our economic system. Let 
us hope that in the next imperialist war the capitalist State will find 
a socialised sector for*Dr. Dalton to fight in! 

The hoary legend of -Communism leading to Fascism is trotted 
out again. The element of truth in it is this: that the appearance of” 
Communist activity warns the ruling class that democratic Labour 
Parties are no longer capable of holding the working-class in check, 
and that capitalist dictatorship must assume another form if it is to 
survive. Dr. Dalton gives the whole show away when he admits 
that his programme of ‘‘practical Socialism’’ depends on avoidance 
of wer. This tells us what it is: it is Socialism by permission of the 
capitalists. 

It would be unfair not to add that Dr. Dalton is expounding the 
official Labour Party programme and its implications, and does his 
best for it. 

Mr. Horobin, from the grand old laissez faire standpoint, has 
examined planning as its exists (or does it?) in the capitalist world, 
and thinks that it varies from bureaucratic meddling to common ` 
or garden swindling. So it does. This is a bright and amusing essay. 

N. A. HOLDAWAY. 


THE PRESS IN ENGLAND. By Kurt von Stutterheim (Allen and Unwin) 
8s. 6d. 

Every practical political problem is a vicious circle, a closed system 
of causes and consequences, the facts of human nature which make 
society what it is, and the social facts which determine the manifesta- 
tions of that human nature. There is never any single remedy except 
the slow work of education, and even a revolutionary State cannot 
claim to have made sure of its gains until it has re-educated its 
citizens. To-day the instruments of education are the schools, the 
cinema, the wireless and the newspapers. The schools do little more 
than to teach citizens to read and write: the subsequent contacts 
between the educated minority and the masses are few, the main 
burden in the formation of opinion falls on the newspapers. Those 
of us who wish to see any large changes made in the social structure, 
apart from those produced automatically by the pressure of economic 
conditions, must consider how the press can be changed. It can be 
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changed only by altering the attitude of the people to the press, and 
since the press, in general, is not likely to help, that can be done 
only by the thin remaining loophole: personal influence of one person 
on another. . 

Here, in Herr von Stutterheim’s excellent ` account of the past 
history ‘and present condition of the English press, we have exactly 
the book which we need. It makes ‘no judgments; «it simply gives 
dates, facts, and figures. Statistics relating to circulation, expenses 
and sources of income speak for themselves, and the narrative of the 
developments and changes in the methods of newspaper proprietors 
is written with a liveliness which makes exciting reading to anyone 
with the faintest interest in the subject. At the back of it all we see 
the steady growth in the last sixty years of a public educated to read 
but not to think, and supplied with papers which do not, encourage 
it to think or to demand an impartial statement of the facts. The 
Meosition cannot be remedied by abusing the press-lords, but only by 

þing a public which can detect false logic and false rhetoric, and 
-wnich knows when to suspect suppression.or distortion of the facts, 
and where to look for a complementary or more impartial account. 
As long as the public wants to read the News .of the World no legis- 
lative change, not even the control of advertisement or private owner- 
ship, desirable though the changes may -be, will fundamentally alter 
the level of newspaper appeal, and until that level is altered, genuine 
democracy is impossible. 

If you can afford to buy this book, buy it. But whether you can 
afford to buy it or not, see that it is in your local libraries, and see 
that ather people besides yourself read it. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 


JAMES MAXTON, THE PORTRAIT OF A REBEL. By Gilbert McAllister 
(Murray) 5s. 

Maxton is an attractive subject, and a book by one who knows 
the subject as well as Mr. McAllister is bound to be interesting. All, 
the same, I do not think Mr. McAllister was really the man for the 
job. He knows a lot about Maxton’s career, he admires him very 
much and very rightly, and he thinks. his present political position as 
leader of the I.L.P. is disastrously mistaken. Probably he is right. 
Maxton, like other. people, has often made. mistakes before (and Mr. 
McAllister, for all his hero-worship, underlines. them severely). 

But the trouble is that the biographer himself is so closely involved 
in Scottish politics that he cannot get anything. like an objective 
view of Maxton’s position. His treatment of Maxton the man is 
sound, but his treatment of Maxton the politician, though sharp 

b enough, is quite suporheial, Thus his attempt to sum up is half true 
and half silly: 
“ Maxton is in a large sense the conscience of the British nation 
to-day. .That may appear an extravagant claim, but a little 
consideration will convince one of. its truth. The unfortunate 
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thing is that Maxton himself does not quite realise his Hacin 

and he attempts to combine his idealism with a bungling meddling 

in practical affairs which he does not attempt fully to comprehend. 
. The function of the conscience is not to,act but to urge to 7 
action. That is Maxton’s function.” 

A less sweet-tempered man than Maxton might well turn vicious 
at being thus eairily assigned *to the role of ineffectual angel. It is 
true that Maxton is an idealist—which is good. It is true that he is 
often a meddling bungler—-which is bad. But to suggest that he 
would be a better idealist if he ceased even to try to act effectively . 
‘is simply absurd. He could only become a better idealist by learning 
to act less bunglingly. ' R.R. 


FOEMS FOR F. By Edõuard Roditi. (Editions du Sagittaire: 56 Rue 
Rodier, Paris) 2ofrs. 

Aeroplanes and tractors are widely celebrated in modern vera 
the ‘adies are neglected. Poets do not fall in love less frequd. 
than formerly they did, but they are exceedingly less articulate on 
the “heme. It is a fact to notice, therefore, that this handsome 
volume contains a series of love-poems which indicate that M. 
Roditi has a good ear, and was, apparently, deeply in love. The 
versification is smooth and very readable, as this fair sample will 
show: 

You are my A and my Z, 
being both wound and balm, 
giving me life, leave me dead, 
are my hope and my harm. 
MICHAEL SAYERS. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND GRAPHIC ART IN U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union 
Society for Cultural Relations (Voks), Nos. 9 to I0 (Distri- 
buted by Martin Lawrence Ltd.) 1s. 6d.- 

Voks Almanack, published by the Soviet E Society for Cul- 
tural Relations, aims at interpreting the relations of the artist with 
the building of a new order of society. At the moment this appears 
mainly to consist in the production of representational scenes of 
contemporary life and portraits of revolutionary leaders. At the same 
time individual artists reflect rather weakly the technical influence 
of the continental art (many, by the way, have received an initial 
training in Paris) and few appear to be characteristically Russian 
as in pre-Soviet times. But these are early days. 


L.B. 
a 
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As We See It 


HE General Election is promised for this year and the 
Labour Party is surveying the electoral field so that it may 
yst the maximum number of constituencies with the most 
.acable candidates. Troubles happen in the best regulated of 
‘litical parties, and some of those in the Labour Party arise 
from the difficulty of defining what exactly is meant by “‘suit- 
~ able.” The difficulty is not minimised when Transport House 
forgets that Labour candidates must be acceptable to the men 
and women of the local Labour Parties who have to do the 
actual work of tilling the electoral field and gathering in the 
harvest. Putney Labour Party, for instance, adopted a candidate 
and for some considerable time kept him well to the front in the 
constituency. Three weeks before the by-election last November 
he withdrew. The local lads insist that he was “‘persuaded’’ to 
stand down by the heads at Transport House who had a wealthy 
Labour candidate from another constituency in view as a most 
_. suitable’? person for Putney. This ‘gentlemen, however, was 
not acceptable to the party workers of Putney. They rejected 
him, and after a hectic search persuaded Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill to fight the by-election in the Labour interests. Since then 
relations between the Putney contingent and Transport House 
have been strained, culminating in an official descent upon the 
constituency in May and the expulsion of the Putney Ward 
members. If they desire to be readmitted to the Labour Party 
fold each personal application has to be considered separately 
except that of the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, who happens to be 
a sleeping or ornamental member of the Putney Ward Associa- 
tion. The indignation of the excluded members has crystallised 
in the following resolution for the consideration of other local 
Labour Parties :— l 
‘“‘In view of the dictatorial methods of. the Labour Party 
machine this meeting calls upon Labour Parties through- 
out the country to assist in saving the soul of the move- 
ment by working to bring the Labour Party back to the 
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path of democracy. It requests Labour Parties to interest 
themselves in the victimisation of members of the Putney 
Labour Party who have stood up for liberty, democracy, . 
and free speech, and to work with all means in their power ` 
to see that justice shal! be done to the expelled members.”’ 


HE Labour Party headquarters will of course have an 

official explanation of the need for this Putney Purge, and 
a hint may be given of Communistic boring from within. 
Whether it will satisfy the local Labour Parties remains uncer- 
tain. There is a widespread and growing discontent with the 
tendency of Transport House to forget that local Labour Parties. 
—if the Labour Party is to extend—must be allowed the 
greatest possible measure of local autonomy in selectiorigey 
candidates and a much larger share in determining party et sag 
Organised trade unionism can provide funds; it does not and 
cannot provide the electoral machine and enthusiastic local 
workers. When these local politicians make up their minds 
that their Parliamentary contests need not be expensive, making 
up for the lack of cash by redoubled enthusiasm and effort; - 
then they will be able to select candidates on the grounds only 
of Socialist sincerity and capacity. No longer need they accept 
persons whose chief qualification is ambition, the blessing of 
Transport House, and a well-lined purse. 


UR comment is not intended to be unfriendly. Experience 

has made us well aware of the difficulties of organising, ` 
and of promoting the necessary esprit de corps among the 
workers of this country. But we feel that the Labour Party 
Executive and the General Council of the T.U.C. are not gain- 
ing the confidence and support of the workers mainly because 
their exaggerated fear of Communist influence has driven them: 
to unduly tighten the disciplinary screw, and themselves to 
adopt the dictatorial methods they profess to abhor. The long 
and growing list.of heretical bodies that members of the Labour 
Party must shun cannot be justified to ordinary folk, and has 
already deprived the movement of Socialist candidates of 
undoubted integrity and capacity. We note the Independent 
Socialist Party is the latest addition to the list compiled by the 
Transport House inquisitors. The denial by the T.U.C. General y 
Counci! of the right of trade unions to select from their ranks 
whom they choose to represent them on trades councils is 
breeding disturbance and revolt among, hitherto, loyal trade 
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unionists. The Amalgamated Engineering Union, National 
Union of Clerks, and National Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers have already publicly repudiated the action of the 
T.U.C. Councif, and the executives of other unions have 
decided to ignore the instructions of Transport House. If 
Labour is to gain power its leaders will have to devote less time 
and thought to heresy hunting and purging operations, and 
more to giving a real revolutionary lead to the: sceptical and 
disillusioned rank and file. 


HAT growing scepticism and disillusionment was not 
diminished when the Jubilee honours ist was published last 
.month. The average proletarian was puzzled. Why should ` 
eLabour politicians and trade union leaders accept ‘‘honours’’ 
from the head of a Government that has pursued and 
encouraged a merciless policy of wages-cutting and economy 
at the expense of the working class? The answer is obvious and 
complete. These working class stalwarts couldn’t refuse knight- 
hoods, C.B.E.’s, and O.B.E.’s because of their exceeding great 
affection for King George V. “‘To have refused honours would 
have been to flout a great gentleman and to have shown our- 
selves unmindful of and ungrateful for the part the Crown has 
played against anti-democratic influences,’’ is the reason given 
on behalf of the recipients to the Daily Dispatch. The average 
proletarian does not seem to have swallowed this succulent morsel. 
-He has been rude and said that the King had “‘nowt’’ to do 
with compiling the honours list, but accepted, as he always 
accepts, the recommendations of his Prime Minister. Before 
honours are conferred, the persons to be honoured are sounded 
to ascertain if they are prepared to accept them. If they decline, 
nothing more is heard of the matter. Some trade union leaders 
and Labour politicians were approached and declined the offers, 
and if all had adopted that sensible course the only person to 
have been flouted would have been the Prime Minister, Right 
Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., P.C. A consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. : 

The acceptance of “‘honours’’ by their leaders has not been 
well received by tke rank and file and probably more will be 
heard of it. R. H. Tawney voiced the general opinion when 
writing on “‘the silly business of ‘honours’,’’ he said, “Who 
will believe that the Labour Party means business, as long as 
some of its stalwarts sif up and beg for social sugar-plums, like 
poodles in a drawing’ room ?”’ 
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HE Unemployed Holiday Camp to be set up on July 15th 

at Clifton Hampden, Berks., for at least a month, seems to 
be an attempt on the right lines. Each week 150 men will make 
holiday, free from uplift and pointings towards the higher life. 
Sports and social service evenings will be organised, and plays 
will be performed by the wérkers themselves and members of 
the University Modern Theatre Group. As Clifton Hampden 
is on the-banks of the Thames (eight miles from Oxford) there 
will be ample opportunity for walking, swimming, and boating. 
From South Wales will come fifty unemployed sent by the trade 
unions; from the London district will come fifty unemployed 
sent by the N.U.W.M.; fifty fully unemployed and temporarily 
unemployed will come in from Oxford, as well as students from 


the university to co-operate in the work of the camp. Studentsyg 


and unemployed will live together and no segregation or social 
distinctions between groups will be allowed. Oxford Trades 
Council is running the scheme in collaboration with the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation and the London District Council of 
the National Unemployed Workers’ Movement, supported by 
the University Labour Federation and the Federation of 
Student Societies. If it succeeds there will be set an example 
for other universities. Oxford has raised more than £100, but, 
as £41 is needed to provide each unemployed worker with a 
week’s holiday, more cash is urgently required. The treasurer 
is Christopher Hill, All Souls’ College, Oxford, to whom con- 
tributions and offers of assistance may be sent. 


n 


N the days when Socialists were really keen on missionary 

work for Socialism, it was common enough to find a Socialist 
stall for the sale of papers, books, and pamphlets to the crowds 
who visited the bi-weekly open-air markets of provincial towns. 
The salesmen or women were usually unpaid comrades who 
held strong views on the efficacy of the written word as a means 
for conversion, and the stall was generally the property of the 
local I.L.P. This useful method of disseminating political and 
economic information among the workers has been revived by 
Collet’s Bookshop Ltd., a London enterprise run by people 
well known in the Labour movement. The firm has opened a 
centre in Manchester, and sends its motor van each week to 


treba, 


various Lancashire market places, where it serves as a stall. In 4 


most of the towns no objection was raised to the firm renting a 
market pitch and offering its wares to the public. But. when 
Oldham was approached the market superintendent placed his 
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body between Collet’s and the ‘“Owdham roughyeds’’ whose 
pristine minds they proposed to debauch. The stall could be 
opened but the T.U.C. booklet “No More War” must not be 
sold, and the shocked superintendent also took a selection of 
suspicious pamphlets for the scrutiny and censorship of the 
chairman of the Markets Commfttee. This worthy happens to 
be a real dyed-in-the-wool Tory, equipped in every way to be 
able to come to quick decisions as to what is good for working- 
class Oldham to read. He wasn’t having any nonsense. The 
Labour Party song-book might be sold, but not such revolu- 
lutionary stuff as the L.P.’s “Land and the National Planning 
of Agriculture,” or ‘Currency, Banking and Finance” ; the 
U.D.C.’s ‘Secret International’; the C.P.’s “For Soviet 
Britain,’’ or the particularly obscene “No More War,” &c. 
- His ban did not long remain unchallenged. The Manchester 
branch of the National Council for Civil Liberties held an open- 
air protest meeting in Oldham, the local Labour leaders were 
approached, and the Labour members raised the matter at the 
next Borough Council meeting. The would-be Mussolini was 
unrepentant, but Labour holds a majority on the Council and 
by twenty-seven votes to nine carried its resolution :— 

“This Council, recognising the important need of 
defending the right of free speech and the free Press, and 
of the liberty of the individual, views with grave appre- 
hension the high-handed and dictatorial action of the 
chairman of the Markets Committee in banning the sale 
of certain literature in the Oldham markets. We as a 
council record our condemnation of such action, and 
instruct the chairman of the Markets Committee to remove 
the ban forthwith.’’ | 

Oldham Labour Party can be congratulated on the lead it 
has given. It cannot be admired for its political sagacity. Why 
should a known Tory reactionary have been elected, by a 
Council where Labour holds a majority, to a key position where 
he has scope for mischief ? Perhaps Collet’s Bookshop Ltd. will 
place on its stall, for the benefit of Oldham Labourists, some 
pamphlets describing how the German Social Democratic Party 
committed the same political blunder on a larger scale and the 
results therefrom ? 


- 


p 
N previous issues of The Adelphi we have commented on 
those remarkable personages, Dr. Townsend of California 
and Senator Long of Louisiana, whose panaceas to cure 
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America’s social ills have gained the support of millions of 
citizens. The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, the “Radio Priest,” 
is another phenomenon who has a greater following even than 
Townsend or Long. This Catholic priest of the Shrine of the 
Little Flower, Royal Oak, Michigan, is the gentleman who 
recently, by his savage radié attack, prompted over 40,000 of 
his listeners to rush off and wire their disapproval to Washing- 
ton, thus scaring the senators into voting against America’s 
adhesion to the World Court. Father Coughlin long ago recog- 
nised the possibilities of the wireless as a medium for popu- 
larising his views, and as far back as 1926 began his Sunday 
Golden Hour broadcast from his own station at the Shrine of 
the Little Flower. This was given continuously each Sunday 


“r 


for seven years except for a recuperative break of six months — 


in 1933. Father Coughlin then began a series of radio addresses 
over a national network on ‘‘The New Deal in Money,” which 
extended through October, November, and, December of that 
year, and attracted popular interest throughout the States. 
The talks were published in book form at the end of December, 
1933, by The Radio League of the Little Flower. This book is 
well printed on good paper, runs to 178 pages, and has had an 
enormous Circulation ; it was mailed free to any person applying 
to Father Coughlin. We have read it, and can quite understand 
why Father Coughlin’s gospel has seized the imagination of 
the victims of the economic crash in U.S.A. The exposition is 


a curious blend of capitalism, Socialism, and Bryanism, with- 


many references to Pope Pius XI, Jesus Christ, and Pope Leo 
NIU. Father Coughlin says he is “neither Republican nor 
Democrat nor Socialist in politics’ ... ‘‘just a simple Catholic 
priest endeavouring to inject Christianity into the fabric of an 
economic system which was woven together upon the loom of 
greed by the cunning fingers of those who manipulate the 
shuttles of human lives and human happiness for their own 
selfish purposes.’ He makes furious attacks on the National 
Recovery Act (N.R.A.), although he eulogises Roosevelt and 
General Johnson. The N.R.A. is likened to a fine motor car 
equipped in the latest manner, with a capable driver, and the 


road to prosperity clear but—it has flat tires. ‘“To-day we are © 


suffering from unsound money—from flat tire money—manipu- 
lated by the arch-deflationists of Wall Street.” Coughlin 
demands a greatly increased issue of paper money though he 
repudiates inflation. The villains of the piece, he alleges, are 
the financiers, the bankers and their monopoly of the money 
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ADELPHI SUMMER SCHOOL 


AUGUST 17-24 


Monmouthshire Training College, 


Caerleon, near Newport (Mon.) 


Caerleon is 2} miles from Newport by train (G.W.R.) 
and 4 miles by bus (frequent service) 


LECTURES.—The programme is not yet completed, but the lecturers will 
include the following: Miss M. Saran (formerly trade union organiser, Berlin), 
Councillor Claud Stanfield (Merthyr), Rayner Heppenstall, Max Plowman, N. A. 
Holdaway, J. Hampden Jackson (author of Europe Since the War, &c. ), James 
Stirling (Renfrew), A. W. Votier (Norwich), S. Shaw (Nelson). J. Middleton 
Murry will speak on August 18th and August 23rd. It is hoped that Max Beer 
will also be able to lecture. 


RECREATIONS.—Caerleon is a historically famous town in the Usk Valley, 
within easy reach of industrial South Wales, and of the beautiful scenery of 
Moamouthshire, the Wye Valley, and the Forest of Dean. 


Trnnis.—-Hard and grass courts will be available by arrangement on the po 
with the Secretary. 

TERMS.—For the full week (August 17th, tea, to August 24th, lunch), 42 15s 
For shorter periods, ros. for each full day ‘le. g., Saturday supper to Sunday 
tea, tos. Additional meals may be paid for separately), 

Donations towards the expenses .of the School will be gratefully received by 
J. Middleton Murry, The Old Rectory, Larling, near Norwich, Following the 
successful practice of last year, we should like to be able to raise sufficient funds 
to assist some who may wish to come but cannot afford the expense, on account 
of unemployment, &c. 

ACCOMMODATION.—There are rog single roomis. To secure TERE ties 
please fill up the attached form and send it, with full fee or deposit, to 
Mrs. Plowman. l ;? 


£ 
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To Mrs, PLOWMAN, 12 Woodside, Erskine Hill, London, N.W. Ii 
Please book me for Adelphi Summer School :— 


(a) FuLL week (42 158.) Diet: MEAT. 
| VEGETARIAN. 
1% ) Shorter period (10s. per da Yonen day to essea iv day. 
(Strike out whichever is inapplicable.) | 
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Full amount, or, deposit (ros. for week, 
or gs. for shorter oe! enclosed £ 
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mechanism. He calls to his radio listeners to ‘demand that our 
money be nationalised and taken out of the hands of the money 
-changers. ... The god of gold must be destroyed ! Our money 
must be nationalised ! Our currency. must be nationalised! Our 
silver must be restored !’’? He will have none of “the fanciful 
fables of Marx.” ? 
“Production for use at a profit—a profit to the manufacturer, 
a profit to the labourer, is the sound teaching which must be 
adopted if the ‘new deal’ is determined to destroy the old 
bondage.” So saith the rev. father, and his believers are said 
to number at least 4,000,000. At one time it was thought he 
might link up with Huey Long, but latterly his political tactics 
have been publicly made more clear. The followers of Coughlin 
are told that their ‘‘National Union for Social Justice’’ does not 
ask them to desert their political parties, but to try to get for 
their party candidates in the primary electtons men who are 
pledged to the Coughlin principles, t.e., those of social justice. 
If they fail in the primaries, then they are to forget they are 
Republicans or Democrats or partisans and remember they are 
Americans, and support Congress candidates publicly pledged 
to stand on the planks of the National Union for Social Justice 
platform. When these candidates are elected the N.U.S.]. 
(Coughlin) intends to continue the use of the radio to supply 
information about desired or proposed legislation to the people, 
and urges them to use the telegraph or mail to bring pressure 
to bear on the elected persons. That for the present is as far, 
politically, as the Radio Priest proposes to go. We can visualise 
a time when Father Coughlin will find it expedient to link his 
immense following much closer together. That may mean a 
new party and it may be as easily swung to Fascism as to any 
other issue. POLITICUS. 


JACK COMMON 


Pease-pudding Men | 


EFORE the war the skied engineer was the aristocrat of 
labour. You couldn’t better him; he was top-notch and 
knew it. So did everybody else, often you would hear the women 
talking at the Co-op.—“‘Of course, it isn’t as if her man was 
skilled, is it, Mrs. Forbes?’ And they even put up with the 
small pay their sons got while serving their time, for the boy’s 
good. The unfortunate unskilled learnt their lesson. They—or 
at least those of them who kept kind of half-sober very often— 
took care to apprentice their lads. That was the working-class 
wisdom of the day. My own Uncle Will was full of it. He’d ~ 
hold forth by the. hour and through seven pubs and their side- 
streets, on the virtues, good fortune and essential stability of 
being a skilled engineer—like a later Defoe. He was one himself. 
All his family, bar the daughter, he put to the lathe; and there 
they were, four sons and the old fellow, lathing it busily right 
through the strenuous days of 1914-1918 and getting good 
money. 

The war ended, though, and the aristocrats were unhorsed, 
they came down with a bump. Into twenty-nine shop they went 
—twenty-nine shillings a week was the single man’s dole in the 
first months of the peace. Twenty-nine shop was a joke at first., 
Nearly everybody had a bit of money saved, peace was abroad, 
the brewers no longer rationed supplies, big football was start- 
ing again, and generally a bit of idleness did no one any- harm. 
But as time went on and the boys were still “out,” it dawned 
on them that an era had passed. The skilled engineer crowding 
the five o’clock trams with his rich, grimy cheerfulness, or 
turning out clean as a new pin in a new bowler on Sunday 
mornings, had become the ten-a-penny fitter. He was left to 
dig his allotment if he had one, and cut down his smokes. The 
sceptre of the labour world passed on—to the railwayman. This 
was different, though. Engineers, like my bold Uncle Will, 
might deceive themselves and their labourers that their superior 
position was due to skill, but when they saw the railwaymen 
step into their place, skill was scorned. (As railwaymen don’t q 
serve an apprenticeship,’ not strictly speaking, and learn only 
enough engineering to understand the mechanical principle by 
which the steam engine works, not enough to make or repair 
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one, they don’t count as skilled men.) For the railwaymen’ S 
_good fortune was more patently due to their power of putting 
“a spoke in the community's wheel. Their strikes held every- 
thing up. They ‘inconvenienced the public. So their employers 
found it wise to give in to them a bit, and a few bits like that 
made life fairly comfortable for the lads. Their, hours fell to a 
nominal eight, more often nine, sometimes ten or eleven, but 
with overtime for the extra; their wages rose to round about 
three-ten a week for firemen, four-ten for drivers, other grades 
varying, of course, down to the usual meagre subsistence wage. 
Still, nobody could be sacked, except for the wildest misconduct ; 
_all got a week’s holiday per year paid for, passes and privilege 

tickets so they could travel for next to noWt. Naturally, the rest 

of the labour world thought these fellows were on a good thing: 
it was money for old rope. Things were dolloped out to them 
soft as pease-pudding on a paper. They were christened ‘‘pease- 
pudding men.” 

To be just to the engineers their skill was no empty boast. 
You see, they liked their work. They studied to know how to 
do it, and long after they were out of their apprenticeship, the 
most of them liked nothing better than to be given a ticklish 
job and to find a way round it, even when, as happened later 
under the piece system, they Jost money over it. Often [ve sat 
as a nipper watching my uncle and his lads discussing points 
about their work. They’d just got in, likely, and while dinner 
„was being put out and they were still in their dirt, they'd argue, 
each illustrating his ideas with a stump of chalk and the front 
of the chimney-piece for a blackboard, my aunt elbowing them 
out of the way of the steaming plates. Thats how British 
craftsmanship was taught in thousands of families. It’s why 
bridges stay up, and guns don’t burst, and the little Morris 
runs practically for ever. It was an unrecorded but important 
part of the national life, how important perhaps orily Soviet 
Russia understands, for there no such traditional training 
existed and it was needed. It is needed in all countries which 
intend living by machinery, but the dole does not keep it alive. 


And to be just to the railwaymen now, their power of striking 
was based on a disciplined sympathy and fired with countless 
sacrifices. Our upper classes, who see nothing but their own 
reflection in those beneath, know of Jimmy Thomas and that 
puppet represents trade unionism to them. It isn’t Thomas. 
Its hundreds of unknown branch secretaries, thousands of 
“wives who wouldn’t let their men down, the men themselves who 
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incredibly put the good of ail before their own good. We take it 
for granted now that a family, if it happens to be working-class, .. 
will go without necessities rather than blackleg the family up 
the street. It would be a miracle in some suburbs, where they 
hear of it under the heading, “Selfishness of Trade Unions.” 
The pease-pudding men struck in 1912 for Nichol Knox. 
Who the hell, you might well ask, was he? A nobody, a work- 
mate whom the companies victimised.* The railway lads came 
out solid for him. When their wives heard what the trouble 
was about this time, they said, ‘You wanted something to fight 
about, looks like. You’re real daft this time, we’ll have to cut 
down the milk’and thgre’ll be no bacon next Sunday, so don’t 
look for it.’ They didn’t say, “Go back.’’ Now that is the 
moral force behind the trade unions. Of course, the railwaymen__. 
have no monopoly of it. But in their case moral force met” 
material opportunity, and twenty years of striking ratsed them 
to a position which was enviable to miners, fitters and others 
for whom material opportunity had faded. 
. At that, progress set in. People who were keen on housing 
discovered in the pease-pudding man the Lord’s Appointed 
tenant for the new houses—he alone could pay the new rents 
and look cheerful about it. Sellers of encyclopzdias and radio- 
grams haunted railwaymen’s pubs; music teachers moved from 
the older suburbs to housing estates which were not too far 
from the sheds and were recognised as being within. the calling 
area which the knockers-up covered. It was no uncommon .. 
sight, I can tell you, to see a burly old engine-driver coming 
home with a bait-tin under one arm, and under the other, but 
much more gingerly, the first volume of some Harmsworth or 
Gresham or Waverley compendium. Some of the firemen took 
up Esperanto, which was coming it hot. Away went the over- 
time money on culture gadgets, and out of the general bright- 


*The cause of it was this: Nichol was coming home from a night 
out, and had to cross a public bridge owned by the railway com- 
pany. There were horse buses plying across this bridge and Nichol 
thought he’d get on one. The conductor thought not, and in the 
rumpus following the police came and took Nichol away. The Com- 
pany then sacked him. His mates thought the Company had no right 
to dictate how a fellow should spend his evening, if he wanted to get à 
drunk it was his affair. Even the teetotallers—hats off here—thought 
the same. Well, they got old Nichol back on the footplate alright. 
But they were all fined a week’s wages each—-that was pretty 
iniquitous, if you like. 
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ness children were advised to stick in at school and get out of 
the working-class while they had a chance. Family after family 
- went out to the new housing estates. It was alright. They liked 

the gardens, anti the bathrooms, but when they looked round 
for the pub, there wasn’t one! And no fish-and-chip shop! 
still, if you’re a working-man ypu get used to there being a ' 
catch in everything. 

Now this is an interesting situation these fellows are in. They 
are at the tug-of-war point of many theories. To some they 
are a species of communal highwaymen flourishing on ill-gotten 
gains; to others, they are a section who have dropped out of 
the class-war, pacihed by sops; to the rest, they are magnificent 
examples of the peaceful evolution of so¢iety. You might con- 
clude, anyway, that their small success is not quite covered by 
- the rules. I think you’d be right, too. The old liberal code was 
that if you kept everything ‘“‘free’’ there would be a continual 
movement in society from the bottom to the top, that is, mind 
you, a movement of individuals. Opportunity for all to rise, and 
if you didn’t it was probably because your morals weren’t 
strong. Everybody was to have the vote, the classes to be kept 
fluid. That was fine old democratic individualism. It worked 
alright up to a point. Section after section of the community 
learnt how to individualise themselves, and were recruited into 
the middle-class fold. Culture and enlightenment spread down- 
wards, right down to the pettiest bourgeois. Then came a halt. 
The liberal dog felt its rope. For what enclosed and supported 
~ this celebrated freedom of the individualists was the slavery of 
labour. You couldn’t recruit workers into the petty-bourgeois 
paradise of progress: if they moved from under, the show would 
collapse. There was a snag. 

Essentially, the freedom, the equal opportunity which the 
liberals achieved was a freedom to buy and sell. You took what 
Talent God gave you and sold that; then you practised the 
virtue of Thrift, got a little Capital, so you could buy——what ? 
Labour, ultimately. The bourgeois delusion was that any man 
can buy and sell, and if all bought and sold things would go 
like wildfire. Any man can buy and sell after a fashion, yet in 
a world that’s doing that and nothing but, the poorest salesmen 
get bought and sold themselves. Which is what happened to 
the workers. Individualism worked for everyone but them. If 
they individualised they were lost. They became commodities 
themselves. And with scarcely any shame the democrats calmly 
went about buying and selling this human commodity as 
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though it were cattle or cotton and not the very stuff of their -` 
own faith. 


Then somebody thought of capitalising this non-indi- > ! 
vidualism, of organising the collective sale of labour. Thus the 
trade unions were born. And this was the first try at giving 
concrete form to the deep communal loyalties of those people 
who are incapable of being incorporated into the spiky indi- 
vidualist cactus. Yet it was still a compromise, a communal 
organisation of men who were not salesmen, for the purpose of 
selling. The middle classes hated it because it was communal; 
revolutionaries suspected it because it did somehow manage to 
fit into a bourgeois world. Yet it was a phenomenon. And it 
produced this upsettirfg effect, that though workers were not 
recruited into the middle-class, they nevertheless began to rise 
in the world. Poa 


This looked like revolution: so it was of a kind. It revolu- 
tionised the outlook of the middle-class intelligentsia. They had 
to choose between democracy and individualism, and wisely 
they chose democracy. They went Fabian. That is, they hoped 
so to transform middle-class society that the upward thrust 
from below could express itself through a series of institutions. 
A socialised state would be the mediator between the trade- 
unionised masses and the trustified big business. Somewhere 
along this line fell the corpse of private enterprise and out went 
forever a fine flame of human faith which for some time had 
given no light. The Fabians never knew their loss. They went „| 
on teaching their middle-class audiences how to solder up the 
class war, how to socialise themselves without sacrificing their 
bourgeois tone or authority, how to educate and*drop some 
flowers of culture on the rising working-man. It was ingenious 
but not noble enough. Beneath was the old mercantile notion 
that culture is a commodity which can be transferred from one 
kind of man to another, not a grace belonging to a kind of life; 
and the worse conviction that if you do up a chap in your own 
duds you’ve done him proud. These beliefs have sprinkled 
Africa with gramophones and top-hats. Alas, they’ve also 
draped the best-paid proletarians in publess housing estates, 
and filled their cupboards with many-volumed collections of 
knowledge. 

All this is just enough to give bourgeois apologists some œ 
reason for saying that the working-classes of this country have 
become bourgeois. On that prop of unfaith any number of 
young intellectuals bark their shins. Yet, you know, the Fabian 
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- mood fades into Fascism and despair, there’s no sign of the 
optimism which follows a bit of successful social recruiting. It 

- is certainly not successful in the lower reaches of working-class 
life, beneath the’ purlieus of the privileged unions. Is it even in 
them? The pease-pudding man is now safely ensconced in his 
five-roomed semi-detached, his garden is about him, the world’s 
classics of music and literature are on his shelves, his job is a 
permanent one reasonably likely to be well-paid. He is, you 

' might say, in the position of the moderately comfortable petty- ` 
bourgeois; he might set out as his predecessors in the class 
above him did, to impose his views and habits on the world 
about him. He doesn’t, though. There’s a catch in it. This is 
the catch. His present position depends upon retaining his 
proletarian loyalties and yet delimiting them. Let him play the 

“individualist game in authentic bourgeois fashion, and he’s 
down. It is his power of striking and standing by his mates, 
not his enterprise, which keeps him afloat. On the other hand, 
if he permits class loyalty to run away with him, he must unite 
with the unemployed and the unions of the starved crafts: it 
means sharing their poverty sooner or later. To do that success- 
fully means finding a communal formula which will be a true 
crystallisation of the proletarian ethic. That’s what is needed, 
a second crystallisation, trade unionism being the first. 

He knows this instinctively. That’s why he buys the encyclo- 
peedias and urges his children to study hard. He can’t tell them 
how or even why. They have to find that out. Well, most of 

“ them never come within sight of the problem. They go down 
the educational sink. They find that education’s a racket mainly, 
designed to fit a fellow with the equipment for getting a bour- 
geois job; they are brought into keen competition with the 
children of bourgeois families and have to look slippy to get 
anything at all, especially anything better than their fathers 
got without education. And all the time they feel that despite 
everything their old pot’s a better man than the book-keeper, 
or chemist, or articled clerk they’re going to be. 

So the clever sons are unrecruited to the proletarian purpose. 
Those who won’t study generally follow their father’s foot- 
steps on to the footplate. They learn the ethics of trade 
unionism as a matter of course; the more lively ones take up 
Socialism. Ah, and there you are again, there’s the problem. 
They find that for half the Socialists, the clock stopped when 
Marx struck twelve; after him the up-pour. The other half are 

_busy wedding very sound impulses to ill-understood and irrele- 
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vant schemes of an economic character, or just letting rip in 
the industrial and municipal dog fights. There’s any amount 
of material for leaders or preachers to get on with, but little for 
the follower to live by. Now it is a characteristic of Socialism, 
as it was of Christianity, that it cannot be won by leaders. 
Such causes aş these, which represent a genuine discovery 
humanity is making of its own potentials, are always betrayed 
by their leaders. Must be. You have to be very guilty to be a 
leader, and sooner or later that guilt cuts you off; you shrivel 
into the chrysalis of personal ambitions, then when the road 
forks suddenly you have no pure certainty about it. Leader- 
born movements are mere fantasies of mass-impotence; they 
arise from the distrust*of man with man compensated in a wild 
plunge on a hundred-to-one chance. But Socialism survives its 


leaders as Christianity survived the popes. It lives in the body of 


the kirk. 


‘In that body the cleverer and more imaginative working- 
men feel the dim shape of a necessity about them which their 
fathers did not know. They neglect the trade union meetings, 
refuse office there; they slacken in the Labour Party hullabaloo; 
they lend but half an ear to revolution mongering. They’d 
strike, mind you; they vote; they’d help a revolution if one 
blew along; no question of letting their mates down; but 
there’s something else biting them, too. Nobody thinks that’s 
of any importance. The older or simpler type of trade unionist, 
seeing them reading the latest books, thinks they are caught up 
in highbrowism; the Labour Party branches, now crowded 
with petty bourgeoisie of the more idealistic and better sort, 
fear privately that the working-classes are pretty hopeless; the 
revolution-in-the-street bloke says they are pampered, he prays 


for an intensification of capitalist crisis to sharpen them up a, 


bit. All contemptuous views, vou notice, which therefore tell `` 


. us nothing. 

So there’s a halt. However hard and bright your theory, you 
are helpless before the great apathy of this mass which will not 
‘move to move it. Nobody knows why they will not move. Re- 


member we live in a time when the organs of consciousness are ° 


almost completely cut off from the mass of the people, in no 
contact at all. Therefore we are immensely ignorant of what is 
happening on any social level beneath that of the petty-bour- 
geois. Very likely we'll have to await the arrival of intellectuals- 
in-touch: the unemployed man at present reading in public 
libraries, the young stoker spending the mornings of his back- 


ey 
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shift week ploughing through Shaw and Lawrence, fumbling 
‘his way through acceptances and rejections towards a cultural 
” consciousness which squares with his communal experience. 
| They, at any rate, might be capable of a survey which is not at 
root contemptuous. And from them. I have heard many times. 
recently that what the proletarian needs is a religion which is 
not a religion. A religion which is not a religion—that’ s worth 
pondering over, a paradox from a place that doesn’t usually 
deal in them. Let's all ponder for a bit while I get my puff. 


F. G. FISHER ` 


The Piece of String 


HE young man walked disconsolately about the pleasure 

beach, vaguely wondering what the hell he was doing 
there. The noisy fanfare of roundabouts, chair-o’-planes, side- 
shows played on his nerves, distracted him and increased his 
discomfort and wonderment at himself. He stood in front of a 
magnificently curtained shooting gallery and watched men 
trying to hit a ball dancing on top of a jet of water. His hands 
were in his pockets and his old blazer hung like a sack on him: 
the open collar of his shirt was untidily ruffled and his flannels 


- were baggy at the knees and spotted with grease at the bottom. 


ly 


A picture of misery, this young man who had come out for a 
day and now wondered why. A pleasure beach of all places ! 
What had he been thinking of? Among all these roughs and 
maudlin entertainers! Silly fool! And he gazed vacantly at 
the gallery with all its shoddy presents and gaudy curtains and 
bullseyes. The excited stupid crowd jostled him, coarse girls 
from the valleys stared and then jeered at him as they passed, 
men pushed by him rather ostentatiously suggesting that he 
was a nuisance, but he seemed quite indifferent to them and 
stood in a dream looking on a while. He watched the deter- 
mined faces of the targetsmen, the attempts by their mates to 
frustrate their aims, the vociferous and red-faced stall-keeper, 
and smiled at him unconsciously. 

Then he wandered off as though he had seen nothing at all 
and the dull look settled even more deeply into his eyes. He 
looked into a window displaying stamp-sized photographs in 
strips of twelve clipped on a cord stretching across and genuine 


m 
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snlargements cabinet size. People on the pavement jostled him, 
seople obliviously excited at seeing themselves on the strips 
collided with him, and if they apologised he did not acknow- 
edge. A more sudden bump roused his disgust again and made 
lim move on, that was all, and then somehow he found himself 
yazing at the pyramid of peppermint rock in another window.. 
He wondered for a second how they put the red name right 
hrough each -stick and then, unrelenting, dimissed it and 
‘urned away. ' 

Why the devil had he come? He-was moving about like 
someone lost, completely out of it and certainly with no -wish 
0 participate. He hated the girls in beach pyjamas who giggled 
is they passed and he flushed at the remarks they uttered, but 
it last, more brave, he glanced into their faces as they 
ipproached. He found that effective: they weren’t as brazen~ 
is that, anyway. He strolled down towards the sand and came 
o a Salvation Army band giving its afternoon performance to 
ialf-a-hundred fat old ladies and gentlemen with peaked caps 
‘akishly set against the sun and cigarettes drooping from their 
ips. “My God, what an eyeopener,” he thought, “The Enter- 
ainment of the Porkers. Bah !’’ And he wandered on. 

But he paused again, arriving at a pierrot troupe giving 
vackchat to one another, and he gazed at them over the heads 
of monkeynut eaters and icecream suckers dozing in deck chairs 
elow the wall. He could see the flour on their faces even from 
hat distance and marvelled at their daring to be so foolish. . 
Chey were getting dirty yarns across at the audience, and little 
dds at the front laughed wildly because their greasy mothers 
aughed. That sickened him and when the box came round he 
curled his lip at the man and shied off. His temper was rising 
sullenly, at the place and its holiday horde of colliers with coal 
lust half washed from their eyes. Blasted money grabbers, 
‘very one of these seaside entertainers, making thousands of 
‘oppers out of colliers, making fools of them. He was mad at 
limself, too, for having come. He was searching furiously for 
t reason why he had been so empty-headed. Yet he found him- 
elf once more in a crowd, his vacuity was arrested by a parcel 
f Communists shouting titbits of stale news and slogans at a 
nass of upturned putty faces. ‘‘There’s Mussolini and Hitler, 
10w,’’ one was shouting, ‘‘Mussolini the democratic autocrat, 
‘itler, the autocratic democrat. Is there any sense in those 
erms? Of course not. And yet, are they proper titles for them ? 
Chey are. What follows? . . . Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
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loudly, barracking two or three hecklers. 

-~ But he was not to be held again, the young man. “Oh damn 

» this too, he sald, half aloud, and he shuffled his way out to 
the fringe of the swelling crowd. ‘ There must be something 
“wrong with me—Christ, no. It’s,not that. It’s this hell-hole. 
Just a lot of colliers obviously enjoying a day out, being enter- 
tained as cheaply as fat speculators can do it. Coarse-grained 
pigs. What’s the good of a Communist meeting here? There’s 
not one of them isn’t a Communist, but they’re all too dull. 
They come and get fooled by slick coiners. Communist meeting, 
be damned. Tcha!’ And with that expression of disgust he 
made his way to a pub on the sea-front,ecrossing the gardens 
swiftly. Nearly at the door someone caught him by the shoulder 

- and he swung round face to face with an old college associate. 
“Hullo,” said the other, “what are you doing around here ?’’ 
But he shrugged his shoulder free again. He was mad at this 
further balking. “Damn you,” he cried wildly at the man. “'I 
don’t- want to know you. Get out of my way. Think I want to 
remember everybody I meet ?’’ And he pushed his way into the 
parlour, leaving the other staring blankly after him. 

He was trembling with excitement, anger mixed with faint 
remorse at his boorish behaviour. After all, the fellow wasn’t 
such a bad sort, but he talked too much, everything was 
amusing for him, and he couldn’t stand that kind of conversa- 
tion this afternoon. Why the hell had he come, anyway ? And 
"he gulped his beer, irritated at everything and everybody. “I 
suppose I am proud,” he thought. “But Pm glad of it. Damn 
it all, this se outside jars on me. If I could enjoy myself 
that way Id be... . That’ S the trouble with a university train- 
ing. Makes a man sensitive.” He decided to return immediately, 
though what he was going to do then he had no idea. The day 
was spoilt. And it was hot outdoors, it was hot indoors, and 
miserable everywhere. 

Moving fast was the only thing that appealed to him, moving 
fast against the wind on his motor bike and twisting sharply 
in and out of the traffic, canting over at the bends. The getting 
to a place was more exhilarating by far than arriving there—on 
a motor bike, at least. The very moment you stopped on the 
curb of the promenade your spirits fell to your boots. He was 

:.s depressed as hell, so he would have another drink and shove. 

“But some men playing table skittles attracted his attention— 

it was a game he had played once or twice himself in the Wood- 
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ville, near college, and he rather fancied himself at it. Saving 
perhaps two they were quite clearly novices at it, ‘no good at 
all. They were playing for rounds of drink and they must have. 
been at it for some time for they were all merry. And sitting d 
back in his corner he felt quite sorry for the poor fools: they 

had no idea how to approach a shot, and once or twice he 
leaned forward, sipping his beer, half inclined to explain some- 
thing to them. He spent perhaps half-an-hour that way, and, 
then someone, noticing his interest, invited him to take his 
place for a round. But no—all right then, he’d have a round. 
They were playing up and down, weren’t they? And before 
long he was quite contentedly demonstrating his skill at the 
game; see, king pindirst, a short Treorchy, a round Treorchy, 
and, there you were, a board cleared. Or this way: king pin, 
Rhymney screw, finish. He knew quite as much as the experts- 
and was a good bit steadier than they were: his annoyance at 
coming faded considerably. Not entirely, however, at any phase 
of the game; he was too aware of himself. He won from the 
experts to the loud applause of those previously vanquished, 
drank his glass, paid a round in acknowledgment, proceeded 
once more to defeat them, but never once did he lose his dig- 
nity. Even after two hours, when he was drunk, he had sense 
enough to plead tiredness and to sit down for a while. One of 
the fellows was a collier living quite close to his own town, and 
they found a lot to talk about: Communism, work, the dole. 
No, he was lucky as it happened, he taught for a living, but, 
God knows, he found it hard enough to live. Yes, but did his» 
friend think that these propagandists on the sea front did any - 
good shouting against Mussolini and Hitler and so on? He 
was a Communist all right, or at least, a damned good 
Socialist, but those fellows ranting away at a crowd of holiday 
makers sickened him. He was sure it did no good to the cause, 
and besides, all of them listening were miners, anyway, and 
so it was waste of time, superflous. Yes, and it spoilt their 
holiday, too, his friend thought: waste of energy on a hot day 
like this. Didn’t they not half rook you at these seaside places, 
though ?. Damned swindlers. Have a drink? 


And still he knew about himself; ‘he couldn’t forget himself 
for a second. A great shadow lay at the back of his mind which 
he knew would steal forward and envelop him the moment he - 
was alone. He was too conscious, too proud, thank God. He 
knew how to talk with a man without degrading himself. Yet 
he wasn’t happy; when he got up to go he did so on an impulse 


thw 
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_ springing from nowhere, in order to get on the move again. 


In spite of the fact that he was drunk. He remembered the 


” skittles as a dream in which he had been teaching men how to 


play: just the same as he taught the kids in school, without 
really giving himself to the job. “Why did I do it?” he asked 
himself vaguely when he was ambling down the promenade 
again, “Why? I’m not happy. I don’t know.” And, fuddled, 
he stood watching a Salvation Army girl praying on a plat- 
form, surrounded by the same fat old ladies and gentlemen 
with peaked caps set rakishly against the sun. “Mary 
had a lot of lambs,” he thought, and suddenly he laughed 
uproariously. He had not wanted to, but he did, and the girl 
opened her eyes. She shut them again quickly and prayed for 


_the drunkards, too, whilst he, regardless of people staring at 


5 


him, rolled away, still tickled by his private little joke. 

He stood looking at the pierrots again and saw the comedian 
tying the rest of the troupe in a line with string and then 
receding down the gangway, unwinding the ball in his hand 
as he went. When one called out asking what he was doing 
the answer was: “Trying to find out how many fools I can get 
at the end of a piece of string.” At that the spectators were in 
hysterics, but he catcalled: ‘“‘Which end?’ and then stood 
swaying and grinning foolishly at the blurred sea of faces 
turned round to him. He was tempted to pay sixpence to sit 
down, so well pleased did he feel, but afraid that he might fall 
asleep he remained where he was, fingers in his braces. When 
he saw the man with the box again, however, he sidled off. 
“Blast them,” he muttered, clear-brained for a moment. ‘‘And 
me, too. Silly fool. ...On a piece of string. To hell with it. 


Why the devil did I come? He was like a bear trundling along 


and grousing to himself, and when he found he was going the 
wrong way he cursed aloud. He found himself at last saunter- 
ing idly down the street and gazing vacantly into the shop 
windows. He felt lazy, sleepy, and yet there was a desire some- 
where inside him to throw that mood off—-and what else could 
it be but a mood at this hour? He felt a little sick, and to get 
over it he decided to have a whiskey. He immediately turned in 
at a door to satisfy the desire and sat down with a crowd of 
colliers and their women, a trifle apart from them, however. 
Really his trouble was that he was feeling lonely, he thought, 
he couldn’t participate like the others. He wished he could, but 
it was so vulgar, their way. If he could only throw his mood 
off for an hour though, loosen himself, as it were. He’d feel the 
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better for it. But he wouldn’t do anything coarse, so there, 
nothing like those rowdies did, just freedom for a short time. | 
And besides, he felt a bit stupid, so why not? What could he ` 
do though, damn it? And as he felt the liquor in his throat 
burning and sinking lower and lower into his stomach, he 
thought. He decided to get out quickly, do something, and 
then go. Just to say he had had a good day of it. He had only 
one whiskey and then left the place. 


It did the trick, though; he no longer felt sick and ie was 
quite cheerful, more than he had been all day, anyhow. He 
was right opposite a shop where stamp-sized photographs were 
displayed in strips @f twelve. They were hung up by clips 
hooked on to a cord and people were looking at them open- 
mouthed. He laughed at them, but suddenly changed his mind 
and grinning: “Damn it, yes I will,” he said aloud, and fixing 
his gaze he rambled over the street. He entered without hesita- 
tion, ignoring or not seeing the crowd around him in the shop, 
and he sat in the chair. Sheepishly he looked here, there, up, at 
the attendant’s bored commands: now here, here, over. He 
heard her monotone: ‘‘Smile please,” and found his lips drawn 
back in a wolfish grin. He had difficulty with his head, too. it 
lolled over so, and every time she spoke he jerked it up again. 
The worst part, however, was the violet light from the camera: 
it hurt his eyes. ‘‘Of course the pupils will be wide open,” he 
thought, and more often than not he closed his lids when the 
click came. When it was over he laughed out ridiculously. 
“Damned good fun, though,” he said to the girl; and then - 
more to himself: ‘Damned good .. . Silly fool.’’ And once 
more he was outside. It was the first time that day he had had 
to wait, and even now it was only for ten minutes. To spend 
it he ambled over to the roundabouts and stood watching men 
throwing rings over trinkets on pedestals. Then he looked at 
the vociferous stall-keeper, that old money grabber, who had 
held his attention once before. He was inviting him personally 
to have a go at the dancing ball. Inviting him! He gazed at 
the man for seconds, trying to correlate his thought, and then 
quickly looked about him. “Damn it, why not?” he said, “I 
believe I could, too.” And he moved towards the magnificent 
curtains. He was jostled, however, by a gang of fellows who 
came blustering and elbowing their way up, and he cursed 
them. One of them turned and replied in coin but another came 
over and patted him on the back patronisingly. ‘‘Never mind, 
young fellow. We've all had a couple, too. My mate’s the local 
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champ so you don’t want to make any trouble, do you? 
Thats right. You shall have a turn. Wait a minute.” And 
steadying him he turned to join his companions. “Now then. 
Am I going first or am I not?” 


They were in good spirits, riotous, swearing for nothing, ane 
when one by luck scored a hit théy all clamoured for a dumtit. 
Seeing them there crowded round the stall he hesitated, sober 
for a flash, and then he turned away. “No, I won’t,’”’ he said, 
“I won’t. The vulgar swine. I may be drunk, but...” And 
then again: “He invited me to shoot! Me! I would-have, too. 
Good God.” It brought the blood to his face to think of that 
and he hurried off, dodging, jostling the crowd, swearing at 
them for their apologies. “Why the hell did I come?” he 

bthought again, ‘‘Why the hell? . . . But I must collect those 
photographs. I'll go home.” And he staggered off the ground 
into the street once more. He spewed once in the gutter and 
then went on dazedly. Would he call for those photographs 
or not? ‘‘Now do you want those photographs or not?” he kept 
saying to himself, “Yes, you vught to get them. Show the lads. 
And after all it’s not been so bad. .Why the hell did you 
come? Among all these vulgar swine sucking peppermint 
rock and ice-cream and listening to the Salvation Army and 
pierrots.’’ They had been finding how many fools could be tied 
to... . What had he called out now? The damned swindlers, 
retailing smutty yarns for miners’ couple of coppers. ... “But 
shall I? ...’’ He was outside the shop and still debating when 
suddenly someone caught sight of him. There was a roar of 
laughter and he looked vaguely about him, trying to under- 
stand. He had difficulty in focussing his eyes when he turned 
his head round and he looked silly. But at last he saw and he 
started forward. The strip! He was there in the window on a 
strip with a lot of others, clipped on to a piece of string, and 
his eyes were half open, closed sottishly, and a ghastly, stupid 
grin was on his face—like a ‘sheep. One this way, one that, up; 
now here, here, over. All the angles of him, like the drawing . 
of a box: and a crowd of people were pointing at it and then 
at him, laughing at his ludicrousness. ‘‘Good God,” he said 
as he leaned his swaying body against the window and looked : 
“Good God.” And the perspiration poured down his face. 
“My God, My God.” Then he turned and ran through the 
jeers. On his motor cycle and out of the town he set his teeth 
to steel his brain against the fumes of his liquor and went like 
the ‘wind. 


Stella Benson 


OME eleven years ago I wrote an essay,. printed in The 

Adelphi for June, 1924, entitled ‘‘The Scepticism of Stella 
Benson,” in which I considered the first four novels of this 
brilliant young, writer, and wondered what, in view of the dis- 
To point of unsatisfying mocking laughter and deep 

isbelief to wHich they had been a progress, her literary future 
could be. “‘Scepticism,’’ I suggested, ‘has robbed her of all 
illusions, it has taken faith from her; and life, and certainly ` 
art, is impossible without faith. Either she must follow the path 
indicated by The Poor Man to artistic sterility and extinction, 
or some new revelation must come to her.’’ Now she has been 
dead a year-and-a-haif, and her last, uncompleted novel, 
Mundos (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) is available for all to read. I have 
read it as I have read all her novels of the last decade—but 
there were only three beside this posthumous work—seeking 
the answer to my own question, and wondering whether even 
yet, even after all, it might be declared. For the true answer, 
it seems to me, is, as Mr. Murry has said in another connection, 
not so much ‘‘either, or’ as “neither, both.” The dilemma 
posed was indeed not absolute. Stella Benson plainly found no 
“new revelation” in any obvious sense of the term, and yet a 
certain new quality does appear in her later work; to assert 
Tobit Transplanted and Mundos as “‘artistically sterile’? would 
be absurd, and yet neither of the books can be truly termed +, 
life-giving. What does differentiate the later books from the. _. 
earlier is their possession of pity. In the best of the earlier 
novels Stella Benson saw the world and mankind with a devas- 
tating objectivity; her wit and laughter were cruel, barren 
even of joy. Such a vision could not be sustained, and it was 
not. She came to accept at least (one felt) “the humanity of 
humanity,’’ even, it seemed in pages of Tobit, to admit man’s 
power to transcend, if falteringly, egotistic limitation. Yet it 
appeared always an admission rather than an affirmation; she 
hoped rather than veritably believed; she had never the faith 
utterly to forego her essentially self-defensive weapon of wit. 
She remained, she is in her last book, primarily a satirist, 
admitting emotion only to make mock, if half-ruefully, of it. 

Mundos is frequently a very funny but never a happy book. 
The bravely, defiantly gay disillusion of the earliest novels has 
given place to a mood by comparison almost sombre. Time has 
blown the rainbow colour from her butterfly wing. She will not 
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now withhold her pity, but essentially this world she draws 
owns no redemption within its visible limits. And this island of 
Mundos, .‘‘a terrible Everest, its roots on the sea-bottom, its 
peaks in the unknown sky,” is, one feels not only by virtue of 
its name, the world in little. It has its particularities of the 
British Empire outpost—and seldom was Stella Benson so 
personally bitter as in her portraits of the Colonial Official, 
whether Governor, Police Commissioner, or A.D.C.—but their 
wider universalities will need no underlining. Its story, which 
moves slowly and at page 340, upon which it breaks off, is no 
more than beginning to converge upon an unguessable climax, 
does not much matter. The real concern is the revelation of 
human character and human relationship within the scheme of 
event—with the dwarfish Francis Cole (grotesque but exact 
„symbol, surely, of the spirit prisoned within the oafish flesh) 
whether throned in his motor car or wrecked in a deserted island 
cove; with Sir Victor Cole intent upon his charge whether 
mobbed by indignant islanders or talking his tired wife into 
almost hysterical exhaustion; with Phoebe Cole whether as 
Governor’s Wife or Sam Wylie’ s friend-lover. And so forth. 
The murder which takes place in an early chapter matters only 
as it ripples these and other inland seas. Perhaps this concern 
with the purely personal, excluding social implications, is a 
defect, and in a wider vision Stella Benson might have found 
release, but that can scarcely be considered here and now. 
Within its limits, and save where impatience seems to have 
overcome her, her insight goes to the springs of being: 

Wanderers eastward, wanderers west, 

Know you why you cannot rest? 

Tis that every mother’s son 

Travails with a skeleton. 
The death within life, the bones hid only by the transitory flesh, 
she never could forget, and in the face of that unforgettable 
fact the aspirations equally with the pretensions of humanity 
became a subject at best for pity, at worst, when irritation 
flared, for acid scorn. Yes, pity saved, gave greater depth to, 
the later work of Stella Benson; but it could not, falling short 
of that love which is complete imaginative sympathy, deliver 
her. Irrevocably she was what she was; one of the most gifted 
and original and after her fashion engaging writers of our time, 
the degree of her achievement cannot hide the fact that it was 
inhibited by its kind from the potentialities of a Katherine 
Mansfield or Romer Wilson. 

GEOFFREY WEST. 


JOHN 1 MIDDLET oN ‘MURRY 


Preface: to ne | 


HE Imagination is that power of life, operative in man, 

which actualises the Ideal. We are at a point in history 
to-day where the ideal has become the natural for mankind as a 
whole: only mankind does not know it. For certain chosen 
individuals the ideal always was the natural: but they knew it. 
They are the heroes, the poets, the prophets of the world. They 
could not live save in a world completed by their Imagination. 
That is the real, and quite simple secret of the creation of’ 
Shakespeare’s world: that he needed to create it in order to 


live and to be himself. In this world of his creation he could 


breathe and move. It was a necessity of life in him; just as the 
world of Jesus of Nazareth, with a loving Father for its God, 
and a Kingdom to be entered by those who could achieve in 
themselves the capacity to love their neighbours as themselves, 
was.a necessity of life in him. And the worlds which those men 
created to satisfy the need of the life that was in them after- 
wards became necessities of life to other men. 

It is the custom to say that these created worlds satisfy the 
need of men’s Imagination, and that is true; but it is a dan- 
gerous way of putting the truth at a time when the function 
and nature of the Imagination is forgotten. Only those intend _ 
the truth when they say these worlds satisfy the needs of men’s 
imagination, who believe, and are ready to declare, that the 
Imagination is the Man himself. And this not merely in the 
sense that where Imagination languishes, the life of Man 
dwindles to the sub-human; but in the concrete physical sense 
that the Imagination is a vital completion of the Life which, at 
any moment, actually is. It zs that life in its essential living- 
ness, in the power and beauty of its striving to be still alive, 
and therefore more alive. It is the Future in the Present, the 
Word made Flesh. 


In saying that the ideal is to-day become the natural for 
mankind as a whole we are in evident danger of paradox. For 
if the ideal were indeed the natural, why should I be impelled 
to keep silence in the snuggery full of Norfolk farmers? For 
them at least, and for the great majority of their fellow-men, 
the ideal is quite unnatural. But never was there a word so 
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packed with potential equivocation as this word “‘natural.’’ It 
means habitual; and in that sense the one true remedy for the 
sconomic disease of to-day—the abolition of private ownership 
and control of the instruments of production—is unnatural, 
because it runs counter to the whole current habit of life and 
mind. But ‘‘natural’’ also means,*in consonance with the effort 
of life to maintain and advance itself; it is natural in a living 
thing to adapt itself to a changed environment.’ In that sense 
the ideal is become the natural ‘to-day. Humanity is faced 
by the necessity of adapting itself to a_ totally changed 
environment. 


That the adaptation will come, is notin doubt. What isin doubt 
is how the adaptation will come. We are at a major crisis not 
merely in the history of human life, but of life itself. To find any- 
thing comparable in biological significance to the emergence of 
the modern Machine we have to go back (it seems to me) clean 
beyond all the recorded history of man. And the story of 
pre-historical adaptation, so far as we can read it, is not 
encouraging. The waste and destruction at every major advance 
of life appear to have been colossal—a tiny remnant alone sur- 
viving, by virtue of its power to adapt to that change in environ- 
ment which involved the rest of the race in ruin. It is a crisis 
of this order with which the human race is faced to-day. And 
the chief reason why we cannot comprehend it, is that the 
human race has never been confronted with a problem of this 
order before. More exactly, now for the first time, a major 
adaptation of Life is a problem: something posed before the 
conscious intelligence of mankind. In the past, Life went 
blindly ahead, through waste and destruction. Now we see the 
waste and destruction before us, and we are appalled. Yet we 
prepare ite We are not conscious in doing this, although we 
are conscious that we are doing it. We feel that we are 
driven by a malignant destiny. In fact, just enough conscious- 
ness has been infused into Nature’s grim method of making a 
major adaptation, for the instruments to be bemused by the 
horror of it. Yet on they go. 


A biologist from Mars, observing the process, would find it 
conforming very exactly to the ancient pattern. Only for him 
instead of some geological convulsion, such as the advance or 
retreat of an ice-cap, the revolutionary change in the environ- 
ment would be the establishment of the Machine. The Machine 
has knit the human race together; the Machine is a living web 
which has been, in the tiny space of a mere hundred years, 
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flung over the terrestrial universe. By its instrumentality, Man, 
not Nature, has become the environment of Man. But to the 
dispassionate Martian eye the Machine would. simply appear, 
first, as a major change in environment demanding a new 
adaptation of Life and, second, as a means of accomplishing 
the necessary waste of Life, ‘which would appear to him the 
only method employed by Nature for enforcing a major advance 
of Life. He would look back into the history of Life upon the : 
earth ; he would note how precisely the present was conforming 
to the pattern of the past; and he would prophesy, calmly and 
scientifically, that not until the human race had been reduced 
to a few millions, would a majority be found with the newly- 
developed capacity of living with the Machine. 


From the terrestrial point of view, one might say with a cer-_~ 
tain element of truth that there was a difference between this 
process in the present and its analogues in the past. For the 
first time, a major biological adaptation was being demanded 
of conscious beings. That is true; but to the Martian biologist 
the distinction would be meaningless. All that he could see 
would be that the process was happening for the first time— 
or perhaps the second, if he counted the war of 1914-1918 as a 
separate event—to machine-making beings. He would observe 
a difference: but it would simply be that for the first time in 
the terrestrial life-process a race of creatures had arisen who 
were capable of convulsing their whole terrestrial environment 
themselves. That would be his rather bleak reading, from his N 
objective view-point, of the fact which Goethe once poetically ~ 
expressed in the words: ‘‘Man is the first speech that Nature 
holds with God.’’ The equivalent Martian generalisation would 
be that, through his self-multiplication and self-diffusion by 
means of the Machine, Man had replaced Nature as his own 
environment; and his disquieting deduction would be that 
henceforward, Man-and-the-Machine, not Nature, must be the 
means of the necessary destruction of Man, in order that a new 
type of Man may emerge. 


To nothing more than this the human claim that human 
consciousness was an essential difference between the present 
crisis of adaptation and the former analogous biological crises, 
would be reduced in the Martian’s eyes. His view may seem a , 
grim one, but it seems to me far nearer to the real truth than 
any that is current in the terrestrial world to-day. We humans, 
it is true, pathetically cling to our minor and unessential dis- 
criminations, as a drowning man clutches at his straw. There 


~ 
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ire millions of men to-day who are genuinely horrified by the 
steadily advancing menace of international world-war. If to 
see and to quail is to be conscious, they are conscious; they are 
ndubitably more conscious than the other and more numerous 
nillions who are not aware of the menace and are not horrified 
3y it. But a consciousness that makes no objective difference 
s a merely subjective reality. It would be non-existent for the 
\lartian; it is next to non-existent for ourselves. The blind 
rocess goes on. Consciousness without consequences, what 
s that? 

The only consciousness that counts, the only consciousness 
hat is real, is the consciousness that has objective, conse- 
yuences. In the biological crisis in wħich mankind is now 
nvolved, consciousness, in order to be real, must have the 
fect of retarding that universal movement towards destruction. 
For consciousness can validate itself as a universal human 
reality only if it can secure that the major adaptation now 
demanded of homo sapiens is not achieved by the bloody evolu- 
tionary way. Nature is prodigal. Her method of producing a 
race of men capable of living with the Machine is to kill off 
all those who can’t, and most of those who can as well. She is 
preparing that method to-day. Every hour, every day, every 
week sees her preparations intolerably advanced. And every 
one-of us is the blind instrument of Nature’s blind design. 


Of all this vast and simple process Shakespeare’s cuckoo is 
a parable. Savage prodigal unmoral Nature breaking, as the 
sap rises within its veins, into simple, magical and unearthly 
song: both Nature. Imagination the authentic speech of Nature’s 
growth. And demanding fulfilment in the human world to-day 
as never before—in vain. 

The Imagination impotent precisely at the moment that it is 


supremely necessary, and impotent precisely because it is . 


supremely necessary. Because, being necessary, it must change, 
and be itself only by becoming other than it was. An imagina- 
tive understanding of Change becoming an understanding 
change of Imagination. Instead of this, any amount of per- 
formances of Shakespeare, any number of books about him, 


including this one.* All escape. Using the Imagination -to . 


escape necessity, not to shape it. Adulation of Shakespeare’s 
letter the disguise of resistance against his spirit. The Imagina- 


tion unconsciously turned towards destruction of itself. 
*This essay is the introductory chapter of a book, 


” 
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Imagination is the consciousness of creative Life. When that 
consciousness can do nothing, and knows it can do nothing, 


then it creates Art, to be the symbol of what Imagination will . 


do when the time comes for it to do. The time is come. But 
where is the Act of Imagination ? 
Is there so small a range 

In the present strength of manhood, that the high 

Imagination cannot freely fly 

As she was wont of old? prepare her steeds, 

Paw up against the light, and do strange deeds 

~ Upon the clouds? 
Not strange deeds are required, but simple ones. Nor yet upon 
the clouds, but upon the hearts and minds of men. 
Imagination, I believe, must be Act to-day, or it is not 
Imagination. That does not mean that every artist must relin- 
quish his gift and take literally to politics; but it does mean 
that every utterance of Art to-day is a political and religious 
act. Either it helps to create human Consciousness and the con- 
sequence of Consciousness, or it helps to create bestial Oblivion 
and the consequences of Oblivion. If the former it is Imagina- 
tion, if the latter it is the enemy of Imagination. And Art helps 
to create Oblivion if it is informed by anything less than a 
complete awareness of the situation of Humanity to-day. . 
There is one over-riding duty on the man of Imagination 

now: to pit himself, in every fibre of his being, against the 
unconscious motion of mankind towards Death. He alone can 
see that motion in all its vastness and inevitability; he alone 
can understand that the motion is a motion through Ded 
towards more Life; he alone can comprehend that the choice 
before which Life in Man is trembling now is whether to 
advance through Death to Life, through all but universal 
catastrophe to the enforced salvation of a remnant, or through 
Life towards more Life. Is he, or ts he not, in the service of that 
Word which said, once and for evermore, “I came that ye 
might have Life and have it more abundantly” ? That is the 
question. In the world of to-day it is not vague, but definite, 


A. 


not abstract but concrete; immediate, not remote, heard not in 


dream, but at our doors. 
Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.* 


* “Pale Death knocks indifferently at the cottage and the palace door.” 
Strangely enough, my Rector, who conducts in the parish magazine a campaign 
against my supposed subversive influence, thinks otherwise on this simple matter. 
He writes: ‘‘Presidents and Bolshies may come and go, but our King will go 
on for ever.” 
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When, by virtue of the Imagination of which he is the instru- 
ment, the man of Imagination comprehends the vastness of the 
crisis:in which mankind is involved, he may despair at his own 
insignificance in regard to the mighty motion which rolls him 
on. And indeed, he is insignificant, nevertheless he is the instru- 
ment of the Imagination which is the consciousness of creative 
life. He cannot escape his destiny. If imagination is real in him, 
and not false, that is, if it comes to him as unchallengeable 
summons to submit himself wholly to the Life with which he 
makes contact by its means, he will discover his Act. It may 
still be merely the Word, but it will be the Word which is Act. 


The Word of Imagination to-day is not the Word which is 
Act. It is a word which is turned away from Act, deliberately 
denying Act. Instead of coming nearer to the minds and hearts 

«of men, it thinks it a derogation to try to make the approach to 
them. It wraps itself in incomprehensible subtlety, and as 
though governed by some malign influence which seeks to 
make it accessory to destruction, makes its appeal from vanity 
to vanity. Our Ulysses, our Waste Land, our Vile Bodies— 
what are they? Explorations of the decay of the creative con- 
sciousness of Life, necessary moments, it may be, in the self- 
knowledge of their authors, but as the elected models of a 
younger generation indicative of that total death of organic 
connection between the brain and body of society which we 
sought to express by a former image. This is the Art of an 
idiot society, the cancerous and lawless spawning of an Imagi- 
nation in which the vital control of life-responsibility has died. 


God knows, it is no easy task that falls upon Imagination 
to-day; and the futility of the modern Word is as much an 
evidence of the magnitude of the obligation as of the insuffi- 
ciency of those who are called in vain to, underbear it. I truly 
believe that no comparable necessity has ever been imposed 
upon conscious Man. It is not to be wondered at that Imagina- 
tion collapses into triviality under the strain of a duty which it 
feels, although it cannot acknowledge and obey. And yet I 
cannot but believe that if the health were in us, if we could not 
immediately learn to do well, we should cease to do evil, and 
that some beginning of spiritual humility would dethrone the 
intellectual arrogance which pervades our “‘intellectual’’ class 
to-day. For the malignity of our disease is in nothing so 
apparent as in the complete numbness of our spiritual discern- 
ment, and the confusion which attends it. Religion, for our 
“intellectuals’’ to-day, is become the last refuge of intellectual 
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arrogance, to which men flee not to be rid of their Ego, but to: 
support it with authority. I may be wrong, but I cannot find 
that Religion ever fulfilled that function so nakedly before. 

Religion. is still the simplest speech of Imagination, and the © 
attitude of Imagination is humility, real humility, an emptying 
of one’s self that that which is greater may take possession. Of _ 
this Imagination I believe that Shakespeare was one of the most 
perfect vehicles humanity has known. The humility of Imagina- 
tion will not, because it cannot, utter itself in comparable forms 
to-day. If it could, this book of glimpses and half-lights might ` 
have been a little nearer to the book on Shakespeare I once» 
proposed to write. It is very far from that dream. But it is no 
use deluding myself any longer with the hope that one day I 
shall be free to write it as I once desired. I know, quite well, 
that I have no longer even the desire to write it: because what 
grains and germs of Imagination are included in my substanée . 
insist on uttering themselves in something more like an Act 
than my book on Shakespeare could ever have been. That was, 
indeed, for many years, what my Imagination conceived to be 
its proper Act. But something happened, and I changed; and 
the book 1s nothing more than the record of some tentative 
gestures towards an Act that could not be. 


In Praise of Yesterday 
“, .. it had this advantage over the present world: it was 
wicked and‘ foolish rather than anemic; red and white rather 
than pale pink; black and white rather than grey. It was 
truthful and dishonest rather than prevaricating; courageous 
and cowardly rather than evasive. It was hot and cold rather 
than lukewarm ; sweet and bitter rather than buttery. The worst 
that you can say of it is that it was wrong-headed, raw, and 
cindery. It was never like the present world, perverse or half- 
baked. It had a soul to be saved as well as damned and a good, 
round, fleshy bottom that you could see to kick—-which was 
infinitely better than the bony butt-end of an awful shadow 
with a grinning death’s head at the top.” 

From Herbert Palmer’s The Mistletoe Child 
(reviewed on p. 242). 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


Assassination of a General 


UNE the ninth, the day before the assassination, sprang at 
one bound into blazing sunshfne. The town.was hotter and 


dustier than ever. I went out in the morning, thinking that a 
walk would steady my nerves, but quickly came’ back. I found 
everything distasteful to me; felt a sour, sardonic rage against 
the world. The clear bright sunshine, the pretty women in the 
bright colours of summer swaggering their sex in the streets, 
the cafés, the voices—I hated them all, In a mood of bitter 
disgust I hurried home. 
_ Again I took out my gun, went over it once more with oil- 
can, brush and rag. Held it to my shoulder, sighted the plat- 
form in the square. It was just thirty-one yards from my 
window. I had paced it out the day before as I wandered about 
the square. I packed a few papers and other belongings I 
wanted to take with me on the next day, and all the time tried 
not to think about the assassination. 

Every time footsteps sounded on the stairs outside my room, 
my nerves tightened. But always the steps passed on. The 
police never came. 

I got myself a cold lunch of meat and salad, for I had no 
servant now, had been living alone since my return in April. 
After lunch I dozed a little while, then spent a couple of hours 
writing up my diary. The activity of putting my thoughts on 
paper seemed to calm my nerves a little. 

To my surprise as I wrote, for I had not seen her, nor 
thought of her for months, Marian came very vividly into my 
thoughts, and from beneath all the accumulated experiences of 
the past two years, there welled up within me a sudden pity for 
her. Pity for myself too, no doubt, but pity also for her. Once 
again I sought for the reason for our parting. It seemed to me 
now ridiculous that we should ever have parted. ‘‘Why,’’ I 
thought, starting up from my chair, ‘‘this is absurd. Of course 
we have never separated. I have been dreaming... .”’ 

But the view from my window of the square, bright in the 
sunshine, with the platform for the General, asserted that it was 
- no dream. Plain enough now that the failure was mine, the 
want, the lack, all mine. 

But Marian had never married. Perhaps even now it was not 
too late. 
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My room got very hot as the afternoon sun shone through 
the windows, but in the evening there was a slight thunder- 
storm with some rain and the air became cooler. i 


I went to bed early and slept well, waking soon after seven 
with the cool morning air blowing throùgh my room, and a 
. grateful, cool quietness within me. I dressed slowly ang pre- 

cisely, then went out to find Viktor. 


As he opened the door tœ me, it seemed to me that his face 
was terribly drawn and pale. 

“God knows what'll happen to-day,° he said anxiously. 
‘‘There’s a frightful excitement about. Did you hear the bombs 
in the night? One exploded at the railway station, and two or 
three others on the outskirts of the town. I’ve never known the 
crowds so tense and sullen... . If you don’t get the General, _ 
Į reckon somebody else will. “Maybe he’ll never reach Congress 
Square. Wouldn’t surprise me if someone threw a bomb the 
moment he steps out of the train. God, the man’s mad, abso- 
lutely mad, to come here.”’ 

‘Well, we’re in for it now, in any case. Is there going to be 
much of a fight in the Square to-day ?”’ 

‘Sure to be. The Square will be lined with police and gen- 
darmes to control the crowd. So there’ll be a string of them 
across the end of Erjavceva Street. Behind them, apparently 
part of the crowd, will be Nardin and his men. Naturally, the 
moment you have fired, the police will make'a dash for your 
house, probably for the front entrance, but they may try the 
side one as well. It’ll be Nardin’s job to stop them, so that we 
can get away in the car. They’ll certainly fire after us, and 
maybe we'll meet gendarmes on the road who’ll do the same, 
just because we happen to be going at a hell of a rate. But 
there’s not mney to be many, because they'll all be wanted in 
Ljubljana . . . Jernej is piloting you to Trieste. Don’t go any. 
further away, we'll be wanting you back soon. . ... Our big job. 
to-day or to-morrow will be to get hold of the broadcasting 
station and tell the world about the General’s bumping off! 
How do you feel?” 

“AII right. Pm only afraid of not bringing it off. Because 
then I should just go a bit potty. I should spend the rest of 
my days button-holing strangers and saying to them over and- 
over again, ‘I’m going to kill Nuznikovic! I’m going to kill | 
Nuznikovic P That’s how I feel.” 

“What time is it to be?” 

“Noon. When the church bell starts to chime.” 
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“Al over the country the party is waiting for the signal. 
Ve haven’t had to tell them. The people will recognise it as a 
ign easily enough.” 

“You know what to do? The moment your hear the shot, 
tart up the car. I shall be down the stairs in a minute.” 

“O.K.... God bless you!” * | . 

“ And all of us.”’ 

His hand trembled as he took mine, and his pai bony face 
vas stern and pale. 

I went back to Congress Square. I had had no breakfast, but 
Ithough my stomach was curling up with hunger, I could not 
at, for my chest seemed to have gone hard and cold right 
hrough, as though it were stone. 

I closed the shutters to my windows, leaving a narrow crack 
arough which I was to fire. I loaded my rifle, and sat at the 
rindow, sighting the platform again and again, moving my 
hair now this way, now that. 

Footsteps kept going past my door, walking or running up 
nd down the stairs. I locked the door, but that only made me 
aore nervous. I unlocked it again. 

The Square was beginning to fill up now. People were 
rowding against the ropes which kept a clear space in front of 
re platform. Peasants in bright holiday clothes; shopkeepers; 
tudents; grey, soberly dressed clerks; young women in pink 
nd blue and yellow—all crowding together. 

The shadows of the chestnut trees immediately behind the 
latform dappled the white boards. Empty they looked, wait- 
ig. Surely he must be coming soon? 

It was only a little after eleven. 

I lay down on my bed, hands behind my head, staring up at 
né ceiling. 

The footsteps outside on the stairs grew fewer. Everybody 
1 the house .was out on the Square now, waiting for the 
reneral. I could hear the murmur of voices outside, then the 
urr of an aeroplane, growing to a roar, dying away again... 
he twitter of birds fluttering about the eaves of the house. 

There was a luminous twilight in the room, with shavings 
nd straws of sunlight scattered on the floor and walls, and on 
ne ceiling a bright gold coin trembled above a glass of water. 

I suppose I must have dozed for a second or two, for I sud- ` 
enly started up with terror as I heard the crash of a bell. 

But it was only the quarter to twelve. 


~ 
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The aides-de-camp were on the platform, their gold braid 
sparkling in the sunshine. 
I took up my rifle and drew up my chair to, the window. I 


would just have to wait now. The young officers in their elegant . 


uniforms looked fascinatingly near and easy to hit. I wanted to 
have a go at them first; it would be so amusing to topple them 
over, one after another—as easy and as satisfying as SIUC 
the heads off tulips with a walking-stick. . 

Every now and then there was a stir or murmur in the crowd, 
as though the General were coming, and my muscles and nerves 
tightened. But each time it proved to be only a secretary or 
town councillor, mere nobodies. 

I began to fidget. 

‘Soon, soon, come soon,” I murmured to myself. 

Then, suddenly, when I had been staring so hard through 
the crack between the shutters at the platform and the precise 
spot that Nuznikovic was to occupy, that I had no attention for 
anything else, there came a hush in the Square. The voices 
ceased. But only after some seconds did I realise that the 
General was mounting the platform. My heart fluttered, as 
though he had nearly escaped me. 

Now the General’s thick, powerful figure stood before the 
crowd. His black bearded chin was thrust forward, the medals 
on his breast gleamed in the sunlight, as, with arm out- 
stretched, he greeted the people. 

There was a ragged cheer from the crowd. IJ shivered as I 
heard it, so thin and heartless it was. I felt sorry for the fat 
General standing there, having to hear this mockery of enthu- 
siasm, having to know that he was hated. For surely, I thought, 
even he, stupid as he is, must be able to feel the menace in the 
people’s silence. . 

Still he waited with outstretched arm. 

It was time for me to fire. 

He is going to speak, look, his mouth is opening—but no, 
he will not speak yet, for something is missing—the stroke of - 
‘mid-day. 

Ah, now the chimes are beginning.... 

I fired. | 


N 
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My room was full of sound, echoing, circling round and a 


round. 
Re-echoing, whirling round and round like a mad dog 
chasing its tail.... 
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The stairs slithered, under me. 
I plunged into a roar of chiming bells, and shouting voices 
‘ and trampling feet. 

_ Then telegraph poles, hedges, gateways, trees were flung 
back behind’ us in an endless whirling stream. The white road 
flickered and. bounced and curved before my eyes. On and on 
the white road roared under us. Never would it end. 

At the cross-road there came a sudden, sharp pip-pip-pip ! 

T ducked. 

The white road still roared on. 

A fence rose up before us, a gate, a green field. 

“Thank God!” said Viktor. 

I tumbled out of the car. A few yards away, in-the middle 
of the field, a man was turning the propellor of an aeroplane. 

“Irs done!’ yelled Viktor to the man with the plane. 

Half running, half walking, we hurried towards it. 

I climbed in. Viktor held out his hand, but I hardly noticed 
it, for I was looking for something I missed. 

“Damn it,’’ I said, ‘I’ve left my newspaper ‘behind. ee 

The plane began to bounce over the rough field. It was too 
late to shake hands with Viktor now. I waved to him, the fields 
and hills wheeled about me. The meadow sloped up like the 
roof of a house. ... 

Far below a motor car was slipping along over a strip of 
white velvet. 

I felt gloriously, EHtik excited. 

‘‘Go on! Go on!” I shouted to the pilot, as though I could 
urge the plane to greater and greater speeds. 

‘What next? Why should I stop now?” I asked myself. 
‘“Why should this be the end? What more can I do? What is 
the end? And sing in endless morns of- light P? 

I was mad, quite mad. I laughed. 

“And sing in endless morns of light P’ 

Gloriously mad. 

= The-plane began to rise as the hills humped their backs at us. 
Height now: 5,000 feet. Airspeed: 205. 

~ Out into the sun went the plane, into the eternal solitude of 
the sky, the empty heavens, on and on into the plain white ether 
of peace. 

. In the silent roar of power, on and on... 

But the air was cold. The golden dust of the sun was with- 
out warmth. A vast chill sea of air flooded the empty sky. I 
shivered. My madness dwindled, shrivelled, slunk away into 
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a dark and endless tunnel, while the green hills and the dark 
pine forests, the tin-bright streams and the white houses all 


moved in solemn march beneath me, flowing away into the . 


past, slowly and irrevocably going from me for ever... . 

It was but a quarter-of-an-hour’s flight over the mountains 
before we saw the Adriatic shimmering like blue-grey crushed 
silk below us. ° 

The plane descended, circled round Trieste, over the harbour, 
the town, seeking the aerodrome, found it, then glided down 
and was still. - 


Violence is beautiful like wine. 


But afterwards there was only the long white road with the’ 


palm trees by the harbour, the dust, the glaring sun, and the 


waiter flicking the café tables with his dirty white cloth. A 


pe 
Choses Vues 


LTHOUGH the prospect of making a new street through 

the convent garden in front of my window was not exactly 

thrilling, I argued that a “‘close up’’ with the French Prole- 

tariat would be most instructive and that the example of these 

sturdy drillers of the soil would be just the tonic my lagging 
spirit required. It has been. 

My fears that the job would be a long one were confirmed, 


when from my third storey window I saw them putting up a» ` 


little grey house under the trees against the convent wall. 
‘““Tool-house,’’ said I, ‘Show perfectly splendid of them to think 
of protecting their implements of labour first and how marvel- 
lous of nature to endow them with this instinct of preservation, 
for do not these tools ensure them their daily bread ?”’ 

I have long been accustomed to. their cheerful streamline 
habits against the convent wall—in fact, I have grown so 


callous that I do not even withdraw my head when they stream-. 


line now—IJ merely rivet my gaze on the falling leaves and 
am relieved that a friendly wall protects the nuns. 

But this little grey house and their attachment to it did 
intrigue me, as their tools always seemed to be outside; I 
realised its purport, however, one morning. about seven o’clock, 
when one of these heroes, leisurely undoing the bright scarlet 
sash which secured his pantaloons, waved gaily to me and went 
inside. 
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The spirit of fraternity is particularly developed in these 
simple souls and I often see them discussing their work—I sup- 
- pose it is their work—over a friendly cigarette and a bottle of 
wine and I now comprehend, from the number of bottles con- 
sumed, how the French workman is able to exist on a cup of 
black coffee from 7 a.m. until dinner-time. It may even explain 
the potency and frequency of their streamline performances. 

These lengthy discussions (during the foreman’s absence) 
enable the crane operators, without undue fatigue and without 
rebelling, to work until 10 p.m. (double pay, of course—il ne 
manquatt plus que cela) and to satisfy their creative urge. 

One night a terrible tragedy occurred and I am still shaken 
to the depths when I think of it. About nine o’clock there was 
a terrible crash, followed by a sinister silence. I rushed to the 

~.window. The lanterns attached to the convent wall and the crane 
had disappeared and a strange and foreboding blackness pre- 
vailed. All kinds of heads appeared at the windows and as I 
peered into the darkness I noticed the absence of many familiar 
landmarks. A huge part of the convent wall had given way and 
fallen into the sewerage excavations—little grey house and all. 
The crane was still standing but the operator had vanished 
and the man in the bowels of the earth would be either dead or 
terribly injured. How could it be otherwise? 

And then ensued a scene which requires a more eloquent pen 
than mine to depict. The lady above me was so perturbed that 
she knocked over her window-sill larder. I was clever enough 
to dodge the olive oil, the purée de pois, the spinach and the 
giblets, but la vote lactée got me en plein. Milk 1s sticky stuff 
when applied externally. The people below were not so fortu- 
nate if one could judge by their remarks. The man who got the 
cold spinach—in the neck it seems+~was particularly voluble 
and the woman who got the purée de pois in her hair was quite 
put out. 

I removed the milk from my eyes and ears and having been 
assured politely by the lady upstairs that il n’y a plus rien à 
craindre, tout est parti, I looked out again. The crane operator 
came running up frightened and excited, his shirt-tail aw vent 
and by the light of his lantern I saw that the ladder leading to 
the shaft was still there, but he made ‘no attempt to go down. 

_ He knelt at the top and called down pathetically, “Tu es la mon 
vieux?’’—no answer—he looked mournfully around and said 
sadly, “Vous voyez, il ne répond pas.” 

The air was full of clamour, “Send for the fire brigade— 
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send for a Doctor—encore, une victime du Capitalisme—why 
doesn’t somebody do something—qu’esi-ce que tu fais là-haut 
espèce de... why don’t you eat your spinach instead of throw- N 
ing it on honest people—pawvre bougre—il était gentil tout — 
plein—send for a priest.” The concierge’s cat ran off with the 
giblets. 

The firemen ‘arrived with their electric torches and began to 
question the crane operator; he explained that he was in the 
little grey house when the accident happened. That part of the 
wall had fallen outwards and he had just ‘‘gone over the top” 
backwards and landed in a bush; he had left his friend at the 
bottom of the shaft but seemed reluctant to say how long ago. 
They eyed him with amused. suspicion and then proceeded to 
explore the scene of the disaster. They floundered: about 
amongst the débris, they called down the shaft several times—~ 
but no trace of the body could be found. Then they began to 
get annoyed. One of them tripped over a sewerage pipe and 
disappeared into a hole. As they were fishing him out—slightly 
damaged and distinctly peeved—the Doctor arrived and quite 
naturally mistook him for the entombed workman. He knelt 
down and started to examine him; indignant protests from the 
fireman—apologies from the Doctor, who began to look around 
for the real victim. Then he got annoyed—if they hadn’t found 
the victim why hadn’t they found him and why had he, whose 
time was so valuable, been sent for if there was no victim-—~was 
this an opéra-comique? That’s what the firemen wanted to 
know—was not their time as valuable as the Doctor’s—who had 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of calling the fire < 
brigade when there might be important fires breaking out any 
minute—what was France coming to? Patati patata. My con- 
cierge who up to now had been so proud of having called them 
suddenly remembered she had left her kettle on the gas stove. 

They found the body—it was in a neighbouring pub and 
not nearly as cadaverous as one would have imagined from its 
supposed confinement. It (the body) enjoyed the joke hugely 
and called for another round of drinks.’ 


Early next morning I surveyed the desolate scene. The men 
had disengaged their tools and were cheerfully constructing 
another little grey house. The nuns were delighted to get a 
glimpse of the outside world. THOMAS BEVERIDGE. 


ROUND THE CORNER 


An absolutely utterly independent magazine of Belles Lettres 
published from Goodblurb House, Booksy Corner, London. 


(BUY TWO GUINEAS’ WORTH OF GOODBLURB BOOKS AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 
“ROUND THE CORNER” ABSOLUTELY UTTERLY FREE ror A YEAR !) 


BELLES LETTRES by Mary Henpeck.* | 


In these hectic days when all of us are so vitally involved in 
contemporary spiritual, moral, social, poljtical and sexual issues 
iow seldom are we able to create for ourselves a moment for 
E ontenan recueillement in which to ask: ‘‘What, after all, 
remains out of it all?’ And yet it is well sometimes so to do, if 
only to remind ourselves that our little selves are but fleeting 
phenomena while Art endures. Ars longa, vita brevis. ... It is 
then that we remember that out of the very stuff of this turbulent 
contemporary scene is woven the fabric of history, the lives of 
great men, great novels, the whole magic world of art and 
literature.** These thoughts came to me very forcibly after a 
luncheon party where the talk had been of Marjorie Bugbare’s 
startling autobiography And why not I? (published by 
GOODBLURB, 12s. 6d.), in which she announces her conver- 
sion to Fascism. ‘‘Well, I don’t blame her. A woman always 
looks well in black, as the French dressmakers know,’’ said 
Philip Spry (Author of Street Games of Moscow and Pekin, 
published by GOODBLURBB, 8s. 6d.). Philip, of course, is one 
of the most gifted of the younger Communist intelligentsia, and 
his sketches of steppe and village life in Eastern Siberia and. 
Outer Mongolia are a permanent addition to the literature of 
Travel. But he tells me that most of his time nowadays is taken 
up with distributing seditious literature for the British Section 
of the League against Everything. 
*Author of Monkeynuts (GOODBLURB) 7s. 6d. 


**See the GOODBLURB Spring List: History, Biography, Fiction, 
Art, Belles Lettres. 
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Truly, the claims of art and society, literature and politics, 
are exigent upon the modern consciousness in their claims for > 


+ 


reconciliation.” 


“ROUND THE CORNER” LITERARY COMPETITION. 
Question: What is the difference between Mr. Whyssel Awder 
and Mr. Sincere Singer? 


Answer: Mr. Awder is a good'public school man gone to the 
bad, and Mr. Singer eis a bad public school man gone to the 


good. And they are both slightly passé, so you can ignore them, ff 


dear reader, and don’t put them on your library list. They ar 
not published by GOODBLURB. 


*See the GOODBLURB Spring List: Half-crown Library of Modern 
Problems. 


Wimbledon, via Moscow 


“Mr. S. F. Perry, secretary of the Co-operative Party, and the 
father of Mr. F. J. Perry .. . also spoke. Many thought, he said, 
that lawn tennis was a democratic game, but there must be hun- 
dreds of boys and girls in the ranks of the workers who, if given 
the same chances, could do equally well if not better than his son. 
There must be a new orientation if the boys and girls of working- 
class and of middle-class parents were to have the opportunity of 
reaching the top. . . . If we were to produce in this country boys 
and girls who were to follow on and retain our prestige in tennis 
it would have to be made easier for those whose economic circum- 
stances at present made it difficult to give their services to their 
country.”’ 

Speech at a luncheon given to Mr. F. J. Perry. 
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Poem of Childhood 


RAWING all in to people that small world 
of mine, my bare knees red as oranges, 
as quickly knees again, I craWled 
easily through cave rooms full of bold table legs 
who told me of their prisoners, furry men 
chained up in kennels for their fury, 
sky-flying things hung in coaly corners 
where sulkily they clawed prey and sucked the blood. 


Behind the mahogany skin of my strong sentries 
was royal Indian flesh suffering unjust punishment 
for bravely sending out their shadows 

with a.message from the fire to a friend, 

a battler with the wind, the garden fence; 

and on the way fearfully I saw them, 

the silent informers dressed in black, 

before scaling the nursery wall, peer 

‘through the windows and send a secret signal 
betraying princes to cloud-hidden schemers. 


Because of their deceit, the woman-dream, 

who mostly tapped a gentle presence there, 
wind-whistled and giddied princes swiftly round 

to stiffness, wrapped and cradled them to wooden 
statues and stood them in space, planted 

apart ten times the length of my arm: 

yet they were safe then from the stabs 

and knives of assassins, from users of the sly moon, 
quick throwers of poisoned thorns who plot 

to kill from under squat hawthorn bushes. 


The fair woman knew without telling 
when to help me, fooled shapes with her rare strength: 
her form, tall as my mother’s, cooled 
_ my veins raging with awaited pain. 


After, I could always ignore the fire’s 

red shouts that only threatened and never 

reached the chimney’s ear: besides, if I liked, 
the pale water from the moon pond, painted 

wet across the wall, would enter 

the well of my china cup, fill it brimful 

and run like a river to drench the too hot sounds. 
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In such times of trouble my brother, 
living a merman’s dree in a dark lake lying 
far ahead and deeply flooded by night, 


when I lifted myself on tiptoe . 


and shaded my eyes with my hand to seek him, 
always swam curiously up to meet me 
and nod a silent promise'of his aid. 


Poor boy, he paid for his fins and tail 
and the subtle way he pushed waves of gloom 
behind him, with every dumb look 
he gave me. I was giad then 
I too had not to stir the same deep seas 
of misery, the green depths of loneliness 
and sorrow, nor swim, no matter 
how curved the turn, how straight the slide 
along half-lighted tides, through those numb oceans 
of old loves forever running the same currents. 
| GARRY KNOWLAND.. 


After Attempted Escape From Love. 


a 


E who has once been caught in a silver chain may burn and P 
toss and fret. l 


He will never be bound with bronze again; he will not be forgiven; 


will never forget. 


He who has looked at the golden grapes of the sun will call no sour 


fruit sweet. 


‘He will turn from the moon’s green apples and run, though they fall 


in his hand, though they lie at his feet. 
_ A. S. J. TESSIMOND. 
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It’s Little the Poor Gets 


OWN our way we’ ve just finished off the last of the Jubilee 
‘Teas. You never saw the bac¢k-lane look so clean in your 
life. Most of the women were out there first thing, scrubbing 
away at the pavements until you could have eaten your dinner 
off them. Mrs. Jenkins’ little Willie, who’s an awful whiddler, 
was kept shut in the yard, and we run a rope across both the 
lane-ends to keep the hawkers’ carts out. We didn’t want to 
have to do it all over again. The men nailed up clothes-props 
by the yard-doors for to hang the bunting on. And, gel, you 
would have died if you’d seen what Dan Blackaby got up to. 
.What d’ye think, he hung up a pair of his old woman’s 
drawers—-and my, you should have seen her face. She could 
have killed him. “You'd make a mock o’ me, would you, ye 
dirty-minded old sleazer, ye. You wait. PI put mustard on 
your tuppenny yet, see if I don’t.’’ He just laughed the more, 
he doesn’t care for nowt. 

I will say the place looked nice, mind. Young Arthur 
Killingback borrowed some flags from the mission that looked 
well, also he brought some placards about Jesus but the fellows 
wouldn’t have them. They said it would bring the Salvation 
Army down on us and would look too much like Sunday any- 
way. But they stuck up Joe Cramp’s placard what he wrote 
out. It said God Save the King on one side and God Help 

®the Landlord on the other. It will be God Help Us really, for 
we've most of us blewed the rent. 

Anyhow we had a good time. Both Mrs. Lowrie and old Ma 
Burnett had their pianos out in the lane, and they carried on 
half the night. Some of the gels had their dance-frocks on even, 
and .Mr. Samuelson, out of the grocery, he come out in the 
taily coat he was married in. He did enjoy himself, the old 
man. He danced like a good ’un, but our Ethel said to me, 
“Ma, he didn’t ’arf smell of moth-balls.’’ Bet he did, ’cos his 
missus told me, she was out in her armchair, she can’t walk, 
poor soul; she said, “My Henry hasn’t had that coat on since 
the daughter’s weddin’——-doesn’t he look smart now for all his 

sixty-eight years?’ She was that proud of him-——wish I could 
say the same for mine. He’s workin’ down at Harrison’s yard 
now, I believe I told you, didn’t I, Bella—it won’t last long 
I don’t think and it costs him that much for standing drinks 
to the foreman—so he says, but you can’t believe him always— 
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that we’re not much into pocket. Well, his lordship had called 
into the Crow’s Nest on his way home, I know that because I ` 
sent our Ethel just to peep in. She dursn’t do more, he won’t 
have her hanging round the pub-door. As it is, he’d give her 
a hammering and me too for sending her if he knew, but what 
can you do when you’ve a dinner on and you don’t know - 
whether he’s coming or not. 

Well, in he bowls at last, and would have his dinner 
before he washed, though I told him to clean up so’s he could 
come out and see the fun after. I knew what it would be, you 
see, I know he’d fall asleep where he sat soon as he’d got the 
dinner into him. He gaid to hell with it, what’s the King to do 
with him, if you knew what it cost.the British working-man 
to keep the Royal family, you’d have bread and skilly for your 
Jubilee. I told him it wasn’t that, it was for the bairns’ saké. 
He says the bairns will all be killed in the next war anyway. 
What can you do with a man like that, Bella? There’s that lad 
of Tom Farrin’s, he has to go and chalk along the walls, 
“Flags now, Bombs next. Workers Unite Against War and 
Fascism.’’ Nice thing for the kiddies to look at when they’re 
having their tea. My man says that’s the stuff, though. His 
lordship wasn’t going to have anything to do with the tea. 
Off he goes with a clean face and a bad temper. However, he 
comes back after ten as happy as you make ’em, with a bottle 
of stout for me, too. It was only then I remembered he’d backed 
. Flatfish for the Hunt Cup. What a fool I am, Bella, this į 
Jubilee business made me forget to think on. And I did wanta 
some curtains out of his next win. And there he was after 
closing time, God knows how many he’d had, getting all the 
folks singing “‘Pie in the Sky” and ‘‘Work and Pray, Live on 
Hay,” like a lot of heathen. Then Tom Farrin had the cheek 
to tell me my Bob will make a good class-conscious rebel yet. 
Will he? J don’t like that sort of talk. Of course I know we've. 
got to struggle for our coppers, they’ll not give you nowt if you 
don’t make ’em, but I don’t want my man coming home with 
a smashed wrist same as he did in the general strike and then 
spending weeks going round all the pubs so as he would find 
the policeman that did it in plain clothes and slosh him. 

Well, there you are, we had a good time, Bella, it’s little the 
poor gets and little does them good. THE SWEEPER-UP. - d 
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Life Hangs by a Thread 


WO women talked at a railway carriage door—a young one 
and an older one. 

“Don’t forget your joint!” 

“What?” 

“Don’t forget your joint in the excitement.’ 

“Oh! a joint. Yes. I won’t forget.” 

A short silence ensued. 

“I think you ought to get rid of Mary.” 

“What?” 

“I think you ought to get rid of Mary.” 

“Oh! Mary. Yes; she’s much better now.” 

‘“‘But she’s so slow and sloveniy.’”’ l 

“What?” 

“She’s so slow and slovenly.” 

The old girl chewed at her jaw a bit. 

“What do you pay her now?” 

Yes.” i 

“What do you pay her now?” 

“Ten! I shall push it up to eleven when she remembers to put 
the spoon back into the caddy.” 

“But she’s so slovenly and dirty in her appearance. There was a 
hair in the green and a piece of string to-day.” 

“Py aire’? 

“Yes. Hair in mine and string in Uncle’s.’ 

“Hair and string?” 

‘Yes, Hair in mine and string in Uncle’s.’ 

“A piece of string?’’ The old girl chewed at as jaw AGAIN: “Had 
they been strained?” 

“No! All water again.” 

“What?” 

“Al water again.” 

The guard’s whistle blew and the two kissed. 

“‘Don’t forget the thirty miles an hour in the built-up places.” 

“What?” 

“Don’t forget the 30 m.p.h.”’ 

“Oh, I’m ever so good now.” 

““Goodbye.’’ 

L. THORNTON. 


Hats Off to the Squire 


HE village of Wellton happens to have a Squire who is nN 
unpopular—deservedly so. 


Out walking the other day I met the shepherd. “I be almost 
whispering hoarse,” he said, ‘‘from hollering at this dog of mine. A 
young dog he be, a terrible slow learner. I lost my Nan, the best dog 
that ever worked for I. Squire shot ’un.”’ 

“Aye,” he continued, ‘‘shot ’un for nowt. Squire wur after hares 
on Beacon Down. I-wur working on the hill. I wur nearly finished 
and Nan kept whining and wheedling for her dinner. ‘All right, Nan,’ 
I says to her, ‘you lollop home along and get your grub’ and off she 
went. She passed by Squire. ‘Another of these poaching dogs,’ says 
he, and before any of the keepers could stop him, bang goes his gun 
and my Nan is done for. He wouldn’t say ’twere a mistake. He swore _- 
that Nan were poaching, although he knew she wur not and he never 
paid I a penny. I wouldn’t have sold her for fifteen pound, no, nor for 
twenty, I wouldn’t. This young stupid beast here cost five pound.’’ 

Shortly afterwards the Squire passed in his big car. ‘‘There he be, 
the—’’ said the Shepherd, but he touched his hat. 

The shepherd’s opinion of the Squire is shared by the whole vil- 
lage, if not with the same degree of bitterness. Since the day when 
he came into his estate he has done nothing for the village. All 
the villagers dislike and despise him, and tell innumerable stories 
against him; the boys all mimic his ‘‘haw, haw” voice. Yet they all 
kowtow to him. 

Recently a new village hall was built, the outcome of years of 
money-raising efforts. The committee was at the stage of examining 
plans and tenders and was just ready to begin when the Squire 
objected on the grounds of national economy. He wanted it post- 
poned. 

The village’ would not listen. It seriously wanted the hall, and 
besides ‘‘ it’s our money, bain’t it, not Squire’s? Us can do what we 
like with ours, can’t we?” 

But when the question of trustees came to be settled, in spite of 
protests by the schoolmaster and one other member of the com- 
mittee, the Squire was selected as one of the three. No argument 
was or could be advanced in his favour, but ‘‘seems right it should 
be Squire.” 

The hall was opened with a dance, to which the Squire had an 
invitation. He turned up about g-30 dressed in his dinner jacket and 
smoking a cigar. After stalking about for a quarter-of-an-hour, 
nodding imperiously to the villagers’ greetings, he went away. 

A day or two afterwards he called a meeting of trustees at which 
he reported that he had witnessed ‘‘improper behaviour’’ at the 
dance and he proposed that the dances should be stopped, a thing 
fortunately which the trustees had not the power to do. What he had 
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seen was some of the lads sitting out with their arms round their 
irls. 

The village cracked jokes about this for months. Only the other 
night a lad called out to a couple going for a stroll, ‘take heed you 
two. Squire will catch ’ee cuddling.” 

Several new clubs and societies have been formed in the village 
as a result of the new hall. In every case the Squire has been asked 
to accept the presidency. In every case he has had words with them 
over some trifle. 

What is the explanation of this dominion founded on disgrace? 
He owns very little of the village property and the villagers have no 
fear of him. Their attitude may simply be accounted for by snobbish- 
ness, despising the man, but envying his social superiority. Alter- 
natively or additionally, it may reveal a survival of the conception of 
status. Touching their hats to him, inviting him to figure at the head 
of their social activity, and even voting for him at the County 

Boe elections, the villagers may be prompted by traditional 
ect for the institution of Squire as distinct from the reigning 
individual. ` E. LORRAIN-SMITH. 


Two Imperialist Films 


IRST let us recite the obvious. Imperialism is the extension of 
profit-seeking capitalism over undeveloped countries for the pur- 
pose of finding fresh fields for exploitation after the home countries 
have been laid waste and their markets exhausted. Therefore, to 
. some minds, it follows that the so-called White Man’s Burden is 
' only a burden in the sense that an orange which it sucks is a burden 
to a monkey. White men went East for profit. They will stay as long 
as they have power to squeeze and there ts still juice in the orange. 
This is true, but not the whole truth. Hence the interest of such 
films as The Lives of a Bengal Lancer and Sanders of the River. 
The Bengal Lancer film is sodden with sentimentality and its values 
are often puerile. But it is a very clever and convincing piece of 
propaganda. Made in America, it is a surprising tribute to the 
British Army in India. A kind of imperial pat on an imperial back 
_ from Uncle Sam to John Bull—and very timely for Jubilee audiences. 
The theme, if it can be said to have one, is this: that millions of 
Indians owe their security to the stiff backbone and Spartan sense 
of duty of generations of tough old British colonels. 
Technically, the film is an Interesting contrast to the British pro- 
' duction, Sanders of the River, which glorifies the white burden- 
bearers of tropical Africa. Bengal Lancer has a bright and careless 
-brilliance which suggests that Hollywood can take almost any sub- 
ject in its stride. Sanders of the River is subtler and more in half- 
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tones. The story drags in places, but there are lovely and sensitive 
pictures of wild birds and animals and jungle rivers, and the psy- 
chology of the story leans towards pathos. Bengal Lancer, on the 
other hand, specialises in brilliant sunshine, cavalry charges, and 
men and horses hurtling to destruction among horrific boulders. 
There are also liberal doses of sentimentality and father and brother 
love. But it is gpod entertainmént, provided you don’t stop and ask 
what it is really all about. The characters in the film do not pretend 
to know. Theirs not to reason why. But we know. These young 
lancers with their schoolboy pranks and their David-and-Jonathan 
friendships are in India not because of old ‘‘Colonel Ramrod’s’’ per- 
fectly genuine, if condescending, sense of duty towards millions of 
black brothers, but because it pays us to keep them there—to pro- 
tect our interests. And swe must face the fact whether we like it or 
not that all of us, even the poorest, would be worse off directly or 
indirectly if Britain were not still bearing the ‘‘burden”’ of its Indian 
Empire. 

So the whole thing is an ugly piece of humbug? Before discusag 
this question, let us look at the other film. Sanders of the W394 
shows us, more cautiously, a civilian administrator in Africa. Hit 
love and care for the native tribes are like a father’s and—so the 
film very plausibly assures us—are highly valued by the more intelli- 
gent and handsome of the tribal chiefs. Once again, what we are 
not shown is the economic motive which makes it profitable to main- 
tain an African empire. So it is an ugly story after all? 

The truth is neither ugly nor beautiful, but both. The ugly side 
of imperialism does not at all explain certain things which the writer 
of this article himself has actually seen in real life in countries where 


the white man exploits his black and yellow brothers. For, instance, - 


a director of education in a Crown Colony whose disinterested devo- , 
tion to his vast family of-black scholars is not and could not be 
doubted by anyone in the country. And he is only one of a host of 
similarly devoted and disinterested public officials all over the East. 


Or consider the missions in China. We know, of'course, why- 


British and American and French capital is in China; and we may 
think the idea of converting the “heathen” Buddhist and Confucians 
of an ancient civilised nation to the religion of their exploiters is a 


rather rich example of adding insult to injury. But the missions are 


by-no means confined to their supererogatory religious functions. 
-The American missions, in particular, have organised famine relief, 
hospitals, and irrigation schemes which are a genuine and durable 
monument to Christian brotherliness. __ 

So perhaps we may sum up in this way: so long as Western 


countries are in the grip of the private profit-seeking system, there 
will always be a bad conscience to poison even the genuine goodwill 


which sometimes operates bétween the white man and the inhabitant 
of an undeveloped or ‘‘backward’’ country. (To say nothing of the 
bad conscience we must all have from the knowledge that the con- 
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flicting interests of capitalist nationalism must inevitably lead to 
wer.) But if once the Western countries take the great step of 
p exchanging their competitive economies, internally and externally, 
for a communal gystem, then they will be in a position to assist the 
development of backward countries on the fair principle of exchange 
of services; and the happy co-operation sentimentally distorted in 
such films as Bengal Lancer and Sanders of the River will become 
a normal and natural state of affairs. The Soviet Union is imperial- 
istic to-day, but it can already practise imperialism with a good 
conscience. E. L. 


First Things First 


‘“ .. . I plead for recognition that we are in a transition stage, 
and that it is'a crime against posterity to put up permanent public 
BB ildings. At their best they are not likely to be half as good as 
average Greek work; but the principal objection is that very cheap 
shelters would serve for public purposes, saving the ground for 
decent buildings in more settled times and saving the money to 
build for the workers houses that contain every possible aid to com- 
fort and health. . . . If there is any money left over for town halls, 
well and good, and let them have paintings and carvings. But there 
is now not only no money available for decent houses, there is not 
even enough to build the hen-coops offered to slum-dwellers at a 
silly rent and far from their work. 
“T feel so strongly about this that I am jealous of every scrap of 
decoration on any building. It seems to be robbing some other and 
"more necessary building. Schools could well be temporary. I am 
p jealous of every architectural activity that is not directed to supply- 
ing functionally perfect homes for all who need them. I would still 
be jealous until the existing bad houses were pulled down and good 
ones built. Talk about trends in art is unreal in the face of this far 
simpler and far bigger task for artists. The work of rehousing the 
British people in a manner proper to their worth and dignity would 
employ all artists of every kind for the rest of their lives.” 


HE above extract from a letter by Mr. J. F. Price to The 

Manchester Guardian is the most sensible pronouncement 
on the function of artists that we have seen for a long time. We 
don’t doubt that artists on the whole agree with Mr. Price. But 
like all other workers under the anarchic régime of so-called 
‘“‘private enterprise’ they have to sell their labour wherever 
they can, instead of applying it where it is really needed. Only 
the communal control of the nation’s resources will ensure the 
use of the nation’s wealth and talent for the benefit of the people 
as a whole. 


Ji 
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THE MISTLETOE CHILD. By Herbert E. Palmer (Dent)*ros. 6d. 

With characteristic heroism Mr. Palmer has written his autobiog- - 
raphy almost solely in terms of his ‘‘lost childhood’’; he has imagina- 
tively re-created, his period of Innocence, but merely factually 
recapitulated the history of his adolescent and adult Experience, 
doubtless believing that the indirect revelation of himself through 
his poems and other work is likely to be the truer autobiography of 
his maturity. This is a big undertaking; it requires a considerable 
degree of discipline, an aptitude for under—rather than over-—state- 
ment, to write an account of one’s childhood against the light of 
one’s adult reactions; past sufferings tend to dominate, and those 
rare, almost forgotten moments of spontaneous joy to become 
invested with a falsely idealistic glow. But Mr. Palmer has been 
awake to the pitfalls: as for example when he suggests that thy 
very young child does not suffer like the child that has passed ‘ts 
eighth or ninth year. . . . The outward evidences of distress aré 
certainly there; but the actual suffering is chiefly in the parent’s 
head.” l 

He himself was the misfit in a Victorian Methodist household: a 
potential Hellenist in an Hebraist atmosphere which would have 
given the author of Culture and Anarchy uncomfortable moments.’ 
Yet he can look back with lucid impartiality on the bold outlines of 
- the eighties and nineties; and many of the finer passages of the book 
are devoted to penetrative analysis of the Victorian Methodist out- 
look—passages which inevitably invite comparison with Mark 
Rutherford’s descriptions of Calvinistic Independent life a genera- 
tion earlier. He is not blind to the unloveliness, spiritual. and . 
material, of those days; but he vindicates very convincingly the 
sense of societal responsibility which was the foundation of all that 
was best in the Nonconformist puritanism he knew. And one particu- 
lar passage, bemoaning the anarchic clatter and buffoonery of to-day, 
deserves to be emblazoned permanently on all the wayside pulpits 
throughout the country: “If only the present-day preacher would ` 
tell his congregations that whoever turns on his sermon in the back 
garden to torment the unwilling ears of law-abiding atheists, is in 
closer danger of hell-fire than the atheists, he might not only please 
God but possibly find himself on the way to filling his church with 
eager listeners instead of emptying it of nave-gapers.’”’ 
In the last chapter Mr. Palmer, the iconoclast, masquerades as 

critic. One feels that Mr. Palmer, when he gets his thunder and 
lightning in full blast, is-apt to become the victim of his own 
pyrotechnics and to consign to a very lurid perdition the finer spirits 
as well as the hollow men, the stuffed men, among his contem- 
poraries. Yet, in spite of his prejudices, his visionary wrongheaded- 
ness, there is something fine about the man; he does not, perhaps, 
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belong to our agg, any more than to that of his childhood; but he 
‘would have cut a noble figure sleeping under a hedge or haystack 
‘vith his beloved Villon; and onë could well imagine—had he lived 
"two centuries agé—he would have outdone Pope at the Dunciad 
‘game. ee J. P. HOGAN. 
We regret not having allowed the reviewer space to do justice to Mr. Palmer’s 


‘very vigorous and pleasing prose style. An example of this paet’s excellent prose 
lis on page 222.—Ep. 


\THE DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENT. By Stephen Spender (Cape) 8s. 6d. 

It’s difficult to review this book at all adequately because it keeps 
‘suggesting large issues which tempt you off the trail. You go through 
it like a dog through a park, always wandering off behind the bushes 
‘and having to be whistled up. Its geographical features are a long 
lessay on Henry James; shorter pieces on Eliot, Yeats, Lawrence; 
‘and a final section on the relation of politics to the writer. But that’s 
only the lay of the land. About it move most of the atmospheres 
called modern, including a heaviside layer of unbelief. 

Spender’s aim, he says in an epilogue, “‘is to show that, apart 
from all question of tendency, there is in our modern literature a 
consistent tradition of writing that has a political-moral subject.’’ 
The writers of the tradition are James, Eliot, Wilfred Owen, Yeats 
and Lawrence. He has a sort of mitigated and curious enthusiasm 
for James, who he claims as a recognisably bad egg for the modern 
basket. It is the sort of interest a schoolmaster would call 
“‘unhealthy.’’? And of course the first question which naturally arises 
is whether the interest follows a tradition or is it only a continuity 
which seems like a tradition to the fellow experiencing it. In support 
of the tradition idea Spender works out a number of ingenious com- 
parisons. For instance this: “If The Ivory Tower had been finished, 
it would have been possible to see that James had emerged from 
that period in his development which corresponds to the Ulysses 
period in Joyce; but that James, instead of inventing an inner lan- 
guage to correspond with Work in Progress, wrote books that open 
out into Lawrence’s novels, and, more obviously, Faulkner’s.’’ Now 
that bookish fantasy is typical of the greyness which has crept over 
the intellectual. world. The heaviside layer presses; it’s a dull day 
beneath. To the Mudier mind books are masterpieces for a month; 
in the cliques the counterpart is a merging of the scripts to the 
denomination of the destructive element. James via Joyce comes to 
Lawrence, if absent Faulkner. I suppose if you keep glued to the 
page you can see it, but look up, remember what men these are, and 
their difference flares at you more vivid than any possible similarity. 

Another comparison brings you a bit nearer home. Both the 
"Golden Bowl of James and Eliot’s Waste Land suggest to Spender 
movements in Beethoven’s last quartets. Think this out, and what 
arises inescapably is a picture of the sort of room ex-undergraduates 
have, the gramophone in the corner by the bookcase playing the 
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B flat major cavatina, then in the silence when it ends someone 
‘ taking his pipe out of his mouth and resuming the interrupted talk 
of Eliot by saying, ‘‘Isn’t that exactly the effect of the Waste 


Land.” That is the tie between these matters. It’s a style of life ™ 


which is the boundary after all. But why is the life so bounded? 
Spender says somewhere that James’ characters, ‘“‘almost dead 
people,” ‘‘are not portraits, but symbols of the types which they 
represent; in the same way as the characters in Shakespeare are not 
people whom one would meet in everyday life, but are yet symbols 
representing in their most significant form people who are real.” 
God’s blood and Bloomsbury, but that’s a wicked remark. Where 
are these people real? Only in that past Elizabethan life which was 
everyday for Shakespeare? Imogen is not a symbol for wife-loyalty, 
nor yet an Elizabethan type of Joyal wife. She lives down every back: 
street, always has done. 


Look, we all live by these forgotten unvalued loyalties. And when 


Shakespeare proclaims them we know at once this is the best st 
of everyday life released into the world of light. Not symbols; as 
Christ-on-the-Cross is symbol, only symbolic as any vivid life is of 
the dark life from which it grows. But James’ characters are sym- 
bols alright; they. are people whose humanity has been bartered away 
for the advantage of living by a significant social form ; people whom 
vou will meet most abundantly in Bloomsbury’s everyday life. There 
is other life than that, however. 


That brings us to the third section of the book, the political one. 
This is the best too, I think, because it’s the plainest. The others 
contain good things which I haven’t had time to quote but they 
muddle things up. Here the difficulty is fairly set out. ‘‘It is destruc- 
tive for an artist to say that he knows something which he only 
believes or hopes to be true.’’ This dilemma is characteristic of prac- 
tically all the better young writers of the day. It is very obvious in 
Spender’s own group, who are, you might say, Communists by 
demonstration. It has been demonstrated to them beyond all reason- 
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able question that society’s ills are only cured by Communism, anda- 


that Communism depends upon the coming to consciousness of the 
proletariat. People can assent to that when put to them in the 
form of mechanical logic or as economic proposals. But these assents 
are of no use to the artist. Are they then to the ordinary man? 
Spender and Co. can follow the logic alright: they are sufficiently 
unegotistic and objective to grant the possibility of there being a 
class in society, other than their own, bound for righteousness. For 
that we honour them. 


But there they stop. Beyond that point is only a dark place of 
theory, no immediate knowing. There is the proletariat, yes, and 
there must be the proletarian—but how disappointing when you meet 
him. Spender and Co. do their theoretical best but they cannot feél 
there’s anything in this fellow’s life which is a celebration to be at; 
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nor even that his tragedy is any more than a crime of somebody 
else’s injustice. Now they are not to be blamed in this: it is a dis- 
ability which so many decent lads from the upperworld share: it has 
to be respected as fact. They want to sing the risen man, and they 
are not sure whether he is man at all, or mass, or airman. Without 
that certainty, there can be no doing.the artist’s work, in which the 


basic faith is still innocent, not fought for in the*’battles of con-: 


science; you are left to live by dogmas as props to keep you upright 
as man, at any rate. Spender knows this, and is therefore a street or 
two ahead of many of his contemporaries. 

You cannot have real art-criticism, either. Notice how Marxist 
literary criticism; in so far as there is any, is really social criticism 
fundamentally impatient of art-writing at all. Marxist dogma lumps 
together the writers of Spender’s ‘‘tradition” brusquely as products 
of social decay. A man of action can do that legitimately. But a 
literary critic must surely be concerned with the qualitative difference 
between a James and a Lawrence. Damn it, Steve, they’re birds of 
a different feather. Hold on to that first: it’s a first thing. It’s a 
queer kind of Ark where Beethoven goes in with Eliot, and Shakes- 
peare with James, and Lawrence with Faulkner. That’s what comes 
of comparing book with book, and not asking first why the ordinary 
man should read any of them, and showing what he’ll find there to 
give his life a sanction or a grace. 

Well there, I see that, like most reviews, this is a bit unfair to 
the book. Read it for yourselves then; it will certainly tickle you up. 

JACK COMMON. 


SPIRIDINOVA, REVOLUTIONARY TERRORIST. By I. Steinberg, Com- 
missar for Justice in the First Soviet Cabinet (Methuen) 12s. 6d. 
The book, on which the publishers bestowed great care, is divided 
into four parts. The first, second, and fourth parts deal with the 
terrorist actions and terrible sufferings of Maria Spiridinova, Yegor 
Sassonov, Ivan Kaliayev, Gregory Gershuni, Dora Kaplan, and 
other members of the Social Revolutionary Party in the years 1904- 
1920, that is, partly under the Tsarist régime and partly under 
Bolshevism. The third part, occupying about sixty pages, describes 
the collaboration of the Left Wing of the Social Revolutionary Party 
with, and its separation from, the Bolsheviks in the first months of 
the Bolshevik victory. It is this part which possesses historic value, 
while the bulk of the book is given to a harrowing tale of assassina- 
tion and attempts at such, suicides and attempts at such, and of 
unspeakable: cruelties wreaked upon the terrorists by the Tsarist 
tools, high and low, in Russian and Siberian prisons. 

The main purpose of the author appears to have been to erect a 
statue to Maria Spiridinova. He failed, however, to realise that his 
heroine is hardly known to English readers, and that her impor- 
tance is not such as to be able to dispense with a historic back- 
ground and setting. What does an English reader, even an educated 
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English Socialist, know of the Social Revolutionary Party, the con- 
ditions of its rise, and its differentiation from the Mensheviks and 
Bolsheviks? Mr. H. W. Nevinson, in his Introduction to the book, 


tried to fill this gap, but he is not a Socialist historian and he would ` 


hardly profess to a knowledge of the developments that led to the 
revolutionary movements in Russia. It was therefore necessary to 
give first an outline of the revolutionary factors in Russia at the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Instead of which, the author opens the book, as if it were a detective 
story, with the sensational statement that ‘‘on the afternoon of 
January 16th, 1906, a number of revolver shots rang out at the 
station of Borissoglebsk, and General Luzhenovsky slumped. to the 
ground.’’ No Socialist writer, trained in the Marxist school, would 
introduce his hero in swch a manner. It is characteristic of Liberal 
individualist thinking, which in a large measure influenced the Social 


Revolutionary Party, and which made it impossible even for: its a 


extreme Left to collaborate with the Bolsheviks. The estrangemey 
was inevitable. I don’t believe that a man or a woman who thinks, 
as Steinberg does, that the Bolsheviks ‘‘are crudely materialistic and 
exclusively proletarian and demagogic” (p. 178) or as Spiridinova 
thinks, that Bolshevism has ‘‘no inner inspiration, that everything 
in it is founded on hatred and bitterness’’ instead of ‘‘idealism and 
altruism” (p. 185), can ever become a Bolshevik. Only such a mental 
attitude can explain the terrible fact that it was members of the same 
Social Revolutionary Party, who assassinated Plehve, the Grand 
Duke Sergius, Count Mirbach, and also attempted the life of Lenin. 
It is curious that the author does not mention that some of the sensa- 
tional assassinations were engineered by one of their leaders, Azev, 
who was an agent provocateur in the service of the Okhrana. 
Still, the book is worth reading if only for the third part, where 
Lenin’s attitude during the proceedings and negotiations concerning 
the Brest Litovsk Peace is described. The speakers of the Social 
Revolutionary Party, swayed in all their dealings mostly by emotion 
and sentiments, saw in Lenin’s acceptance of the Peace conditions 
at Brest Litovsk a corrupt subservience and an enslavement of Russia 
to the Germans, while Lenin saw in it a passing episode, a breathing 
“space tn the epoch-making struggle for the emancipation of Labour. 
M. BEER. 


THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN. By W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood (Faber) 7s. 6d. 

Once I started to read this play I did not stop until I reached the 
last page. It is interesting. But how good is it? I hesitate to speak of 
its technical merits or otherwise, because I have never professed to 
understand the vogue which has so swiftly raised Messrs. Auden 
and Co. to eminence in the world of literary fashion. But the great 
thing is that Auden’s name has at last appeared on a book which 
one could recommend to an intelligent reader unfamiliar with the 
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London literary racket, with some confidence that he would see what 
it was all about. Messrs. Auden and Isherwood have certainly car- 
ried the movement, or whatever it is that they adorn, a stage further 
by writing this play. 

It presents the familiar summons to shake off our invalidism (with 
its various neuroses of living in childish fantasy, egocentricity, ‘father 
complexes, mother complexes, &c.) and stride forward into New 
Country. Love is invoked: 

Love, loath to enter 
The suffering winter 


Enter and suffer 
Within the quarrel 

Be most at home, 
Among the sterile prove 
Your vigours, love. 


But, love or no love, there is a good deal of rather morbid spite 
in evidence (suggesting the survival of a few complexes in the 
authors themselves). There are still traces of the old cross-country 
running and hiking fantasies. Nevertheless, there are welcome 
changes, too. Adult passion and indignation seem to be replacing 
public schoolboy pettishness. And pity rather than spite is the 
dynamic behind the sharp psychological shafts of satire aimed at 
rich hypochondriacs, science-obsessed medical men, financiers, 
journalists, &c. 

‘ See passion transformed into rheumatism; rebellion into 
paralysis; power into a tumour.’’ 

“A youth with boils lies face down in bed, his mother over him; 

Tenderly she squeezes from his trembling body the last dregs of 
his childhood.”’ 

There is genuine pity for the dwellers in suburban villa-dom: 

“ Whose own slight gestures tell their doom with a subtlety 
quite foreign to the stage.’’ 


The action of the play is accompanied by choruses which do defi- 
nitely strengthen and enrich it, and the action itself is lively and 
ingenious. There is a scene which presents Hitler-Germany as a 
lunatic asylum and a cabaret scene in a luxury hotel, both of which 
have real dramatic possibilities. And although there is much hysteria 
in the play—for instance, the polished, ceremonial execution of some 
revolutionaries when Court Ladies serve champagne and cakes to 
the bereaved widows and mothers—it produces a nightmare effect 
which is in keeping with the neurotically acute psychology of the 
play as a whole. But it is significant that the one scene directly con- 
cerned with the class struggle should be inspired by Vienna and not 
by anything in England. One feels the authors’ Socialism is exotic. 
If they would forswear continental tourism and attempt to submit 
themselves to the realities of the British environment they would 
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be able to make their vision of the nee Country more convincing 
and more inspiring. 

At present their chief failure is in stating the positive values by 
which they condemn the horrors they” so acutely diagnose. They 
speak of 

.‘the sigh of the most numerous and the most poor ;- the thud 
of their falling bodies 

Who with their lives have banished hence the serpent and the 

faceless insect. 

This is an example of théir style at its worst, and its meaning is 
obscure. But it may mean that they find inspiration to fight the 
serpent, &c., in a beauty which they discern in the lives of ‘the most 
numerous and the most poor.” On the other hand, it may only mean 
that they are indulging an impotent sort of indignation at the 
thought of demonstrators being shot down. It may be just another 
touch of that hysteria which is the expression of weak, not of strong, — 
feeling. Anyway, it is absurd, and rather insulting, to suggest that 
the poor are always sighing and falling with thuds to the ground. 
They are a good deal more tough and cheerful than most Bloomsbury 
poets! 

Mr. Auden has always been inclined to develop a farouche and 
boyish chilliness at the point where a courageous affirmation is 
required, and Mr. Isherwood’s collaboration has done little toim- 
prove matters. The last chorus of. the play speaks of ‘‘another 
country . . . where time flows on as chalk stream clear,” and 
this chalk stream symbolises for me the spiritual landscape of 
the New Country poets—clean, yet rather bleak and rather 
tame, and with a suggestion of something not so good about 
it, a chalky downland country rather Kiplingesque; Salisbury 
Plain, perhaps. Poets who might be regarded as their spiritual . 
ancestors, Hopkins and Edward Carpenter, loved wilder country 
and by their love made it more human. Their moorland burns and 
streams have a wilder and yet a more endearing note than Mr. 
Auden’s chilly-sluggish chalk stream. But such comparisons are 
odious, as well as subjective. Hopkins and Carpenter lived only a 
few years ago, yet it was a different world. Life was changing, and 
man too, but it had not become so clear to poets then as it is to 
Messrs. Auden and Isherwood to-day that 

Man is changed by his living, but not fast enough. 

His concern to-day is for that which yesterday did not occur. 

In the hour of the Blue Bird and the Bristol Bomber, his thoughts 

are appropriate to the years of the Penny Farthing. . 

So instead of blaming them for their self-conscious verse and for, 
such stiff and stodgy lines as the second of the three quoted above, 
let us rather be glad that they are focussing their very sharp intelli- 
gences on the real problems of our time, and let us hope the exercise 
will induce in them a mood more appropriate than their present one 
for the. problems they are trying to tackle. RICHARD REES. 
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THE ROOT AND THE FLOWER. By L. H. Myers (Cape) 8s. 6d. 

Among novelists Mr. Myers is distinguished by an unusual sense 
for drama. In that remarkable novel, The Ovissers, he showed a 
quite extraordinary skill for presenting it in its static form—the 
drama not of action but of sheer tension. For hundreds of pages the 
situation hardly changed, yet this dramatic tension was never 
relaxed. In the unfinished trilogy rfow published there is certainly 
more movement, but there is still to be found this desire to hold a 
dramatic situation unresolved. This time, however, it is not skilfully 
done and the result is irritating. Not only does each of the first two 
books break off at a critical moment, leaving the reader high and 
dry, but even in the final one the same trick is repeated. Resentful 
as he must be, his curiosity unsatisfied, the reader cannot help find- 
ing in such treatment a streak of perversity. Jt really looks as though 
the author suffered some morbid degree of possessiveness: he has 
got his reader in his clutches and is unwilling to let him go. 

It is true that the preface to some extent prepares us for what is 
going to happen (though one would never have guessed it was to be 
done so brutally): 

“I do not feel.that I owe to the reader any apology for asking 
him to make a pause at this point. If the volume has not interested 
him, he will be in no hurry for the rest; on the other hand, his 
interest, 1f he has any, will be of the kind that is accompanied by 
patience.” 

I find this exhortation rather stupid. Can Mr. Myers be unaware 
that in dramatic writing he is dealing in suspense and thus deli- 
berately exciting the reader’s impatience? To excite it is the proper 
function of all dramatic work. To excite it, and release it. Of course, 
it is quite legitimate for an author to write a series of novels in 
sequence, and in such a case there must be a certain amount of 
unsatisfied curiosity carried forward from one instalment to the next. 
But this should not be magnified. Each episode should trace its own 
parabola and come more or less to rest. Here just the opposite is 
aimed at and the story finishes abruptly in the very moment of 
expectancy. In a five-day serial in the popular Press this method may 
be all very well, but in a work of this kind it is an unpardonable 
offence. Mr. Myers is avowedly preoccupied by moral problems. Let 
him then consider the relation between author and reader, which, 
like all human relations is also a moral one. 

It will be gathered from my anger that I was moved by the story, 
and this is certainly the case, though I was sorry from the start that 
the author had chosen as his scene the sixteenth century in India in 
order ‘to obtain an attention undistracted by the social and economic 
problems of our day.’’ This does not mean that the book is offered 
as a historical novel. Indeed, the author seems to have no special 
interest in the period, nor, it must be added, any very intimate appre- 
ciation of the Asiatic mind. It has thus something of an allegorical 
quality; in fact, more than one passage seems to be a long-range 
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bombardment of the sophisticated dilettantism of our bright young, 
people. I think this is a mistake from, so to speak, a military point of 
view. Machine-gun fire at close range would be more effective and 
more exciting. It certainly makes war more interesting to know who ¥ 
is being shot at. 

The object of removing to such distance is to write of human 
nature in such a way as to bè true of all times and places. Quite 
reasonable theoretically. But in practice I think much is lost and 
little is gained in the attempt to write of man irrespective of age 
and environment, at all events when one is dealing with civilised 
man. With him place and period are as important as human psy- 
chology itself. Removed from an environment which, whether modern 
or historical, is intimately felt, human intercourse is apt to seem 
empty, and the dialogue in this book is stilted and dull. Only now 
and again something is said which has some bite in it; the rest reads 
rather like a text-book of comparative thought. At one moment, 
when an Englishman comes on the scene, our interest is aroused--b 
the prospect of an intellectual contest between him, hedonist and 
rationalist, and the Buddhist, Rajah Amar. But all we get is a rather 
formal statement of their conflicting views, which adds nothing new, 
nor even says an old thing with any freshness. 

But we are left all the same with a story, and if it continues on 
the same level it will, with all its imperfections, be a fine one. Mr. 
Myers has a strong and sombre gift, and the threads of intrigue 
surrounding Akbar, the Great Mogul, are twisted slowly into an 
exciting tale. It is to be hoped that, in its final development, the 
author will concentrate all his powers on action and situation, cutting 
down all dialogue and commentary to what the narrative requires 
and no more. GEOFFREY SAINSBURY. 


POEMS. By George Barker (Faber and Faber) 6s. 
SELECTED POEMS. By Marianne Moore (Faber and Faber) 7s. 6d. 
The reader of Mr. Barker’s poems is quite likely to experience in 
his first encounter with them a discouraging sense of frustration 
rather difficult to account for. Difficult because Mr. Barker is not 
one of those vapourised touch-me-not poets in whose work a word 
like ‘‘shovel’’ would sound almost like a swear, and whose versifica- 
tion becomes intangible through an excess of ion and ity. His 
poems are, on the other hand, completely solid, and it seems likely 
that it is this quality which makes their apprehension so very gradual 
even when one has accustomed oneself to the superficial aridity and 
to their absence of clue-words ancient and modern. How slow their 
assimilation may at times be the following lines from a sonnet will 
give some indication: ) 
To 
Compel bounty upon the unrequestor 
From the mind damming the augmented refluence 
Of virtue on the donator, or once 
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Nor for the rewards of the attestor 
Lie protective intent to the criminal, .. . l 

But it would be unjust to assume that Mr. Barker’s verse is every- 
where as dry as this or to suppose it sounds universally so barbarous. 
Against occasionally defective hearing (‘‘past acts’ nets,” ‘‘decades 
swathed in shade’’), and a tendency to be at times cold, a bit 
inhuman, must be placed individual verbal habits and a mature sense 
of form which make the ultimate apprehension of poems like “ The 
Chimera ” definite enlargements of sensibility and experience. The 
quotation of high-spot from a poet concerned structurally as he is 
with poems as units rather than as little anthologies of individually 
effective passages is not easy, but 

Descend, nurturing rain 

Never to cease, of time, ý 

Enriching thought and limb 

Like stalk and bloom, maintain 

Enlarging scope, and dismiss 

The limit of the singular, 

Permitting apotheosis 

With one sun to identify every stricken star 
perhaps represent fairly the general texture of his work although 
no example of his interesting 

“I mourn him. Him I mourn, from morn to morning,” 

word-and-sound patterns appears in it. 

Mr. Barker has produced an interesting volume, and what is quite 
as important, his future bears thinking about. 

Mr. Eliot’s splendid introduction to Selected Poems directs atten- 
tion to Miss Moore’s capacity for startling us ‘into an unusual aware- 
ness of visual patterns, with something like the fascination of a high- 
_powered microscope,” and her ability to do this results in one of 

the most marked and valuable features of her poetry, a certain 
detailed richness of surface which contrasts sharply with the more 
austere effects aimed at by Mr. Barker. 


Lords and ladies put goose-grease 
paint in round bone boxes with pivoting 
lid incised with the duck-wing 


or reverted duck- 

head... 
is the sort of lovely incrustation which accumulates on such poems 
as ‘‘The Jerboa” and satisfies by its vividness even before its full 
significance has been understood. And the exciting agility of her 
movements between one image and the next (for example in ‘‘An 
Octopus” from American royal families to The Goat’s Mirror, 
calcium gems, Fujiyama, Indian paint brushes, Greece and Henry 
James) is a fascinating spectacle, although her assurance can make 
it look easy. But the pictures and the divagations are‘‘for use’’ and 
her method can never result in rag-bag poetry, partly because she 
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has in perfect control what a prehensile eye has seized for her, and 
what an adhesive sort of mind has accumulated in the mixed acreage 

of her reading, and partly because the ‘‘prosaic’’ strength of her | 
verse compels form and organisation: . Y 


I remember a swan under the willows in Oxford, 
wjth flamingo-coloured, maple- 
leaflike feet. It reconnoitered like a battle- 
ship. Disbelief and conscious fastidiousness were the staple 
ingredients in its ! 
disinclination to move. Finally its hardihood was not 
proof against its 
proclivity to more fully appraise such bits 
of food as the stream 
bore counter to it . ... 


illustrate a few aspects of Miss Moore’s work, but only the study of 

a huge poem like the ‘‘Frigate Pelican’’ will reveal completely 
the ‘‘original sensibility and alert intelligence and deep feeling’’ with 
which Mr. Eliot so justly credits her. GLYN JONES. 


POEMS: 1914-1934. By Herbert Read (Faber) 7s. 6d. 

In Mr. Read’s poetry we frequently catch the keynote of a genera- 
tion that has more or less survived the war. Read represents and 
articulates those who have remained emotionally fixated upon a 
wartime failure to adjust themselves to impossible conditions. ‘Their 
sensibilities have been outraged; they are dispirited, burdened with 
unforgettable experience, and resigned finally to a decadence of 


emotion: 
mental ecstasy all spent... 


And the years that spread i 
Oblivion on our zest. : 


Read has various avenues of escape. Sometimes a splendacious 
Visionary Socialism +. . 
the world one, all men one 
a single confederation 
spreading from ocean to ocean; 
sometimes a Romantic Rationalism: 4 
Reason prevails 
against all symbols... 
sometimes the much-yearned for 
tents and healthy lusts 
of animal men; 


but the invariable ultimate gravitation is to a wistful and unprovoca- 
tive satire: “‘Discreet, I cried, discreet, discreet . . .’? (We feel | 
assured that Mr. Read votes Labour, and will go on writing books ` 
about esthetics. . . .) This- satirical lyricism is of insufficient tech- 
nical interest on the whole, to compensate for the poet’s psycho- 
logical timidity. It is a professorial poetry, almost the poetry of a 
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\ neurotic don, and it would- have dwindled long ago into mere 
Awstheticism were it not for the war memories. These are terrible and 
P pitiful, indeed. A lively, erudite intelligence tries what it can to stem 
the upsurge of old, shamed, agonised, baffled feelings. Every word 
seems a nail fastening down the man’s suffering sentimentality. He 
has become a poet in order to suppress his emotions: 7 
I saw him stab ° ; 
And stab again 
A well-killed Boche. 
This is the happy warrior, 
This is he. ... , 
Though Read is not technically exciting, his work is of extreme 
human interest and value, as I have attempted to indicate. 
‘ MICHAEL SAYERS. 


GRAMMAR OF LOVE. By Ivan Bunin (Hogarth) 7s. 6d. 
METEOR. By Karel Capek (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
CHANGE YOUR SKY. By Anna D. Whyte (Hogarth) 7s. 6d. 

If I were one of those fiery proletcult critics like those in New 
Masses who undertake, as a self-imposed task, to keep) wayward 
writers in touch with the working-classes, I should have to be very 
annoyed about Mr. Bunin and especially his occasional disparage- 
ments (more by inference than direct statement) of the Bolsheviks. 
And, as far as I can see, I should have compulsorily to evade all the 
artistry of these stories and concentrate my attack on the aristocratic- 
ally proprietary air that Mr. Bunin displays towards peasant girls. 
Worst of all, I should have to conceal, even from myself, the fact 
that I received a lot of pleasure from them—the stories I mean. 

Mr. Bunin hates to think of young girls being repressed, and their 
relief at the hands of some bold young man is his relief too. He is a 
jittie melodramatic and sentimental about them, but this is because 
he is always willing to forgive, or rather to applaud, a yielding woman. 
Grammar of Love is a good and frank title, for they yield from every 
angle and motive and supply, in Mr. Bunin’s hands, material for a 
number of very fine stories, the best of which is ‘‘A Simple Peasant.” 
Here is a masterly merging of the sense of inevitable tragedy with 
the slow movement of the Russian peasant and his constant com- 
panions—the earth and its seasons. The translation by Morton Kent 
and Whit Burnett seems to lose nothing of the original artistry. The 
other stories are translated by John Cournos, rather carelessly I 
thought. 

In Meteor Mr. Capek attempts a difficult task with a good deal of 
success. He presents us with an unknown quantity in the shape of a 
man injured beyond recognition in an aeroplane disaster. During his 
last few hours in hospital, while his life is slowly petering out, three 
people who cannot escape an interest in his fate, try to piece together 
his past life. They are the sister of mercy who tends him, a clair- 
voyant and a poet. They mould reality to their own conceptions and 
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produce three different but apogee’ accounts of the life. of 
“Case X.” 

To the sister of mercy he is a sinner who, after deserting thé 
girl who trusted him, repents and is killed when racing back to her. 
The clairvoyant sees him as a psychological study torn between the 
opposing forces of indolence and impatience, solitude and obstinacy. 
“He was to be broken. That Was his inner destiny. . . .’’ The poet 
makes the man and his accident subjects for phantasy, ‘for a literary 
weaving. His is a long account of a wild and richly varied life. In 
each case the man’s death was the result of trying to oppose his 
own conflicting nature. 

In spite of a certain amount of rather tiresome mysticism the book 
is vigorously written and holds the attention throughout. The trans- 
lation by M. and R. Weatherall is excellent. 

Miss Whyte suffers from a constitutional dislike for getting on with \ 
her story. Having settled a number of rather dull English types into a 
pensione in Florence, she keeps them quietly marking time and thes 
in the last fifty pages, gives them so much to do that one ts only con- 
scious of a feeling of breathlessness and general exhaustion. The 
book is naive and contains some incredible psychology and yet Miss 
Whyte writes -with apparent ease and should, with a little more 
experience, join that great army of prolific second-rate novelists 
whose income is never in doubt. But she needs to be careful of pet 
phrases like ‘‘rheumy eyes’’ and figures “‘carved in white marble.” 
And she really should not refer to a dress as lying on a bed “‘like the 
scul of a water-nymph’’ or to narcissi as ‘‘unconscious givers of 
joy.” I had the impression, too, that often events were deliberately | 
designed to lead to convenient quotations, of which there are far 
foo many. 

ERIK WARMAN. | ~ 


MEANS TEST MAN. By Waler Brierley (Methuen) 7s. 6d. 

Walter Brierley’s novel offers no handles for the critics to hoist. 
It isn’t that “‘great proletarian novel’ which publishers and the 
enlightened portion of their public are so willing to pretend has 
happened, to pretend hurriedly before something worse, and that 
the real thing, comes along. This is no second D. H. Lawrence born 
already churched. It isn’t perhaps a novel at all. Just’ a straight- 
forward undramatic account of what life is like under the Means Test. 
Brierley takes an average week, no better or worse than any other, 
dots down the routine of each day, shows how they are dominated 
in every detail by the great tension of the struggle to exist, and how 
the economy and morale of a working-class household is maintained 
in. the fish-out-of-water atmosphere of unemployment and against 
the unnecessary humiliations of State charity. He is content with an 
unpretentious goal and gets it. f 

That limitation is alright, but within it is a further one which 
makes the book an unpromising one nevertheless. The household he 
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had to describe is definitely a bit ‘‘stuck up,” obviously destined 
for better things; and there is also an unmistakable flavour of the 

W.E.A. holy water hanging round. So what is missing from his 
narrative is a towch of that vulgar vitality which is also a part of 
the great endurance of the Means Test, and a far more typical 
part too. Still, you can’t have everything. It’s Brierley’s experience, 
not the fellow’s next door. 

“A rectangular panel of sunlight shaped about the shadow of the 
top half of the bedpost was on the wall opposite the window, turn- 
ing that particular portion of wall-paper from green to bilious. The 
brass knob of the iron bedstead, the shadow of which was flattened 
on the wall, was a tiny world of living gold. Pure suffused fire 
seemed to be playing about its surface; it was far more brilliant and 
blinding than the sunlight which fed it. The dazzle attracted Jack 
Cook’s eyes immediately he awoke, and he perforce had to close 
them again. The only thought that came to him was that he had 

“polished the knob yesterday when he had helped his wife to clean 
‘the bedroom. He lay for a moment or two gathering his thoughts, 
finding out what day it was... .” 

That’s how it goes. But I wish he hadn’t helped his wife to clean 
the bedroom, and that he’d avoided the educational uplift which 
gives the rising working-man a vocabulary of ‘‘perforces.’’ 

JACK COMMON. 


SELF-SUBSISTENCE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. W. Scott. (Faber) 6s. 
We are told that this book contains ‘‘studies in a new technique” 
but, really, there is nothing new in the technique outlined by Mr. 
Scott. Centuries ago there were idealists who dreamed of the possi- 
bility of living on Communist islands amidst the ocean of society. 
They packed their traps and tried, and failed. Mr. Scott may not be 
—36-ambitious and daring a as they. He is not a pioneer blazing the 
way to a new society and experimenting. with his dreams on him- 
self with comrades who also dream dr eams.~~ ~~ 

His aim appears much more limited, and his experi ents are -Qn 
others and not with others on equal terms. The. essence 1 the 
scheme he suggests for the unemployed is for capitalists to supply 
initial capital to provide groups of unemployed workers anc their 
families with the means of production for the making of: gods for 
circulation amongst themselves, and not for the larger market. The 
means of production have-to be more or less handicraft and the com- 
munity of “‘unemployed ’’ work on co-operative lines. The plan has 
been tried and is already working with a few groups. 

So long as it is confined to a few groups it can work. But to sug- 
gest that capitalism will provide capital for the absorption of the 
unemployed in this way, when capitalism needs an army of unem- 
ployed, or that co-operative economy must remain on a primitive 
basis and separate from the economics of society as a whole is just 
nonsense. 
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Such schemes may make things a bit easy for some poor devils 
thrown on the scrap heap of capitalism, but the problem of dealing 
with unemployment is inseparable from the Socialist task of abolish-. 
ing capitalism altogether and founding the economy of Socialism. 

J. T. MURPHY. 


IF I WERE DICTATOR. By James Maxton (Methuen) 2s. 6d. 
IF I WERE DICTATOR. By H. R. L. Sheppard (Methuen) 2s. 6d. 
IF I WERE DICTATOR. By Vernon Bartlett (Methuen) 2s. 6d. 

A series like the one of which these three little books form part 
can hardly avoid having a rather catchpenny air. Nevertheless, if we 
regard it as an excuse for the revival of the good old practice of pam- 
phieteering it has its uses. There is every reason why sinceré and 
popular people like Maxton and the Rev. Sheppard, who are both 
rather reluctant writerss should be encouraged to commit themselves 
to print. In the two cases under review the politician has showed 
himself shrewder than the priest. Maxton sensed the atmosphere 
. and decided that the light fantastic was the appropriate air to wear. 
Neither he nor Sheppard stand any chance of converting the public 
‘ey means of a booklet of a hundred pages. But Maxton made good 
use of the occasion to demonstrate that a man may be a whole- 
hearted Socialist, which no one doubts he is, and at the same time 
be genial and witty. While Sheppard, plunging with awkwardness 
and modesty in medias res, accomplishes little but does neverthe- 
less prove, what some are inclined to doubt, that a man may be a 
popular padré, and at the same time wholeheartedly sincere. 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett is much more at home. Unlike the other two, 
he is interested in dictatorships as an object of study, for their own 
sake. There is a touch of H: G. Wells in his style, something dicta- 
torial and expansive. He makes some shrewd observations and sug- 
gests some sensible reforms. But they smell so muci more of dhe study ~ 
than of the outside world that~they appear even more Utopian than 
Mr. Maxton’s geitoerate fantasies. R. R. 
OXFOKD INTO COALFIELD. By Roger Dataller (Dent) 5s. 

This book is a record of work in connection with an Adult Educa- 
tional Organisation, made human by the author’s love of the people, 
now dumb, whose voices he longs to hear. Memories of Oxford 
light up the pithead staging and the author, who has experienced 
both Oxford and the pit, throws down the barriers between them, 
and shows that the men of the pit can equal the men of Oxford at 
their own game. 

The book should help to dispel the idea that only a chosen minority 
is capable of maintaining civilisation and enjoying it. 

T. HEWITT PAYNE. 
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Adelpht Summer School, August 17-24 


HE lectures at the Adelphi Summer School will be as 
follows—subject to alteration due to unforeseeable circum- 
Stances: 


On Saturday evening, August 17th, an introductory lecture 
by Richard Rees on “The Challenge of a Living Community.” 
On Sunday, J. Middleton Murry on ‘“‘Socialism, 1935’’; and a 
paper by Max Beer giving a historical introduction to Russian 
Socialism (Mr. Beer hopes to be present to read his paper in 
person); and a lecture on modern Germany by Mrs. M. Saran 
(formerly of the Trade Union College, Berlin). On the following 
days there will be lectures on “The Intelligentsia’ by Rayner 
Heppenstall, “The Proletariat’ by James Stirling, ‘“Marxism, 
Money and Muddle” by N. A. Holdaway, “A Worker’s Poli- 
tics’? by Steve Shaw, ‘‘Education’?’ by Max Plowman, ‘The 
-` Means Test in South Wales”? by Councillor Claud Stanfield, 
“A Survey of Contemporary Capitalism in South Wales’’ by 
G. S. Viner. There will also be lectures and discussions on “The 
Future of Nationalism” and “The Organisation of the Unem- 
ployed,” opened by J. Hampden Jackson and A. W. Votier 
respectively; and a concluding lecture by J. Middleton Murry. 

Yor further information see the announcement on inside back 
page of cover. 
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It was not Alexander the Great who spread Hellenism in the East; 
it was not fire and- sword which blazed out the way for Christianity ; 
it was not the ruthlessness of Henry VIII. that created the Reforma- 
tion. I could go on through all.the annals of human development and 
. demonstrate that, not arms, but ideas born of the necessities and 
realities of social life, have in the last analysis made history. 

M. BEER: Fifty Years of International Socialism. 


WALDO FRANK 


The Writers Part in Communism 


[An address to ihe International Congress of Writers for the 
«Defence of Culture, held at Paris, June 21-25, 1935.] 
E are all here, not as Frenchmen, Germans, Americans, 
but as men of letters who conceive their art as an articula- 
tion of the human spirit. Each of us bespeaks his class and his 
country only insofar as he voices deeply his self, and thereby 
voices mankind. This is the irreducible character of the artist. 
Whether he knows it,or not (and in our day, most do not know 
it, whence the fragmentary and corrupted nature of their works 
and of themselves as men), the artist is one who acts on the 
premise that the universal lives in the particular; that cosmos 
lives in the person. This is the meaning of the mysterious words 
y ‘beauty’’ and “‘truth’’ applied to art. As we share the universal! 
in a particular form-—~a painting of a tree, a story of a beggar— 
we call it the experience of beauty. We feel the unity between 
self and some other object, a unity which (far from destroying) 
heightens and makes true the particularity of both the self and 
the object. And whether we know it or not, we value this expe- 
rience of truth and beauty; we love it as somehow good. This 
is another irreducible trait, beneath our differences, of us all. 
The conflicts of our actual existence may so weary and confuse 
us that we believe we long for death; may fill us with distrust 
and despair; it is love of life, none the less because wounded 
and twisted, that writes the darkest of our pages. Insofar as a 
man seeks beauty, he knows that life is value; for the recognition 
of beauty is nothing but the joyous acceptance of our part and 
our participation in the body of living. 

In periods of normal cultural rhythm, when the social body 
moves moderately well in all its organs, this act of conscious 
participation in life as a whole, the essential act of the artist, can 
remain implicit in the quiet body of his story or song or picture. 
Such times see no Congress of Writers such as this one. But 
to-day the forms and modes of human existence, unevenly 
evolved, have broken the equilibrium which is life itself. To-day, 
the active and aggressive faith in life, the revelation of its intri- , 
waite harmony, which is the sole science of the artist, is so at | 
variance with the actual world, that we feel the need of a direct 
action, transcending the solid, quiet, slow certainty of art, to 
re-enforce our love and our vision in the experience of the people. 
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All this may seem to you irrelevant esthetics. But you must 
pardon me, for the application I wish to draw from it (my brief 
message,to this, Congress) is relevant. 

We differ, of course, even as in our arts, in our methods of 
exteriorising our vision and devotion, at this time of crisjs, into 
immediate deeds. My course has been a common one; but I must - 
name it in order to clear away all possible misunderstanding. 
I learned long ago that my devotion to the value of life and my 
humble part in man’s destiny meant war on the capitalist system. 
I learned a little later that this negative must be completed by 
positive loyalty to a class into which I was not born, the sole 
class with the recreative energies and the will to continue man- 
kind’s present evolution, the class in which the undifferentiated 
potencies of man as a whole have not been corrupted and which 
` yet by the nature of its work is in touch with modern thought and 
modern technics: the class of the workers. Finally, after long 
deliberation, I have concluded that the best way to enact the 
political phase of my convictions is to support (despite differ- 
ences between us of attitude and definition) the Party which is 
creating the Soviet Union-—the Party which in the United States 
is in the van of the first strong revolutionary movement since 
negro slavery was abolished: the Communist Party. 


Some of you, I know, have come the same way as 1; others 
have arrived at other political conclusions. Yet, with a few 
notable exceptions, none of us have done enough; we have not, 
as writers, given the full measure of our contribution in this 
hour of history in which (to quote the last words of an old book _ 
of mine*) ‘‘creation is revolution.” This deficiency of the writers, | 
of the consciously revolutionary writers in great part, is at least 
one of the causes of the delay in the birth of the new world—a 
delay whose continuance threatens us of the West with that 
alternative to birth: the death already so menacingly near in 
Germany and Italy. 

The revolutionary hour tn which we live is but the present 
phase of the process, centuries old and destined to outlast almost 
the memory of economic conflict, whereby man (not a privileged, 
. exploiting class, but man as a whole) will emerge into a con- 
scious culture; even as the child at a certain physiologic stage 
, must become adult or go down into degeneration. The key of 

the present phase of the long process is economic; therefore the 
importance of the class struggle and the imperative of entering 
it on the side of the workers. But the process itself, now 


* Our America, 1919. [Published in England as The New America (Cape). 1] 
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as ever, is organic. By which I mean that the whole of man, 
heart and mind, subtlest sense and deepest intuition, as well as 
belly and loin, must partake of it—or it miscarries. 


The orthodox revolutionary creeds, which are the technic of 
the transition of this crucial hour, do not comprehend the whole 
man. They stress, rightly, the aspects of mass social-economic 
action. They slight other parts of man: the intuitive, the inti- 
mate, the personal which leads to the cosmic—phases which are 
the concern of the creative writer. But since the process of man’s 
growth must at all times be complete, these phases too must 
enter the revolutionary movement. Since they lag, blame not 
the political leaders but the writers. Since in consequence even 
the immediate econorhic aspect of the whole process lags, and 
threatens to miscarry, again blame (at least in part) the writers. 


Excluding the hordes of parasites and pedlars who dare cali 
themselves ‘‘writers’’ only in a world where illiteracy thinks it 
can “‘read,’’ we might divide our writers into two groups. The 
first stress the sensuous, the personal; strive perhaps after the 
mystic ; ignore utterly the masses of men, and that vast region 
of each man’s life involved in economic forces. The other group, 
often recruited or converted from the first, in the enthusiasm 
perhaps of their discovery of the social-economic factor limit 
themselves to it or at least permit their awareness of the intimate, 
infinite dimensions of human life to become dulled. Their work, 
like the first group’s, is inorganic. And what is worse, the great 
Cause—man’s rebirth—to which they are devoted continues, 
because of them, deprived of elements needed to make it whole 
and to make it live. 


Of course, the values of the creative writer, as I have named 
them, are of the very stuff of the Revolution which indeed is the 
expression in terms of urgent human need of just these values. 
At the heart of socialism and communism, bequeathed to it 
direct by Romantics like Rousseau who saved it from the con- 
tradictory theological impedimenta of the Church, lies a view of 
men and of man which the degenerate humanisms of the 
eighteenth century and the sectarian Protestant creeds had aban- 
doned. It is the view of human history as one organic body, 
growing by tragic effort towards consciousness and justice; it 
is the view of the individual (insofar as he is real) as an integer 
of this body, so that the health of the whole and the health of 
every part are One; it is the view of universal meaning as in- 
herent in material behaviour, and therefore of society, becoming 
by its actions the immanent presence of timeless value. This 
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view, which I call the organic view, is implicit in every major 
artist, however dissident may be his intellectual convictions. It 
runs with infallible continuity from the Egyptian sculptors and 
the Hebrew Prophets through the Patrists, through the builders 
of the Gothic, through the great sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury founders of modern _scienee, through the systems of 
Spinoza and Hegel—ineluctably leading to the historical-pro- 
phetic vision of Karl Marx. 


But in the eighteenth century, there had grown strong a coun- 
ter-current in the thought of Europe. So successful was the con- 
quest of facts about material bodies, the capture of their move- 
ments in the laws of mechanics, that certain men, hungry like 
all men for simplifications; cut down the erganic humanisms of 
Erasmus and Rabelais, the organic rationalisms of Spinoza and 

“Newton, toa dogmatic empiricism of the five-senses. Theirs was 
a ‘universe’ ’ containing everything that moved by mechanical 
law—everything, that is, except man. And the victories of 
applied science were so great that these shallow empiricists 
swelled in prestige; while the organic view grew enfeebled, being 
confined to artists with no ‘‘scientific’’ magic to win them cre- 
dence, to mystics overburdened with theologies that contradicted 
their intuitions, and to simple men and simple women with no 
intellectual weapons. 


The nineteenth century, of course, brought giants who, in 
philosophy, literature, and the sciences, revived the organic 
view. In Marx, who belongs to his century’s great tradition, the 
organic view of man is fundamental, and is complete as in per- 
haps no other modern thinker except Spinoza and Goethe. But 
this shallow empiricism was in the air. Marx, over-anxious to 
attack theological creeds and theological metaphysics, at 
times fell into the use of easy terms borrowed from the vulgar 
materialists whom he despised as much as he hated the idealists 
against whom he aimed them. There are contradictions in Marx 
—great prophet, great historical philosopher, great economist, 
but too harried a man to be a complete logician. Often on the 
same page with an unsurpassed word about man’s primal unity, 
in thought and deed, with the dynamic principle of all life, one 
will find uncritical outcroppings of sensationalism, phrases from 
the eighteenth century materialists whom he rejected, implicit 
denials of the validity and primacy of man’s intuitive organic 
sense—all of which betray the premise of the Marxist dialectic. 
These flaws in his work have been stressed as virtues in our 
Western world by sterile men to whom a dogmatic reduction of 
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life to the report of the five-senses offers comfort; and it has been 
a blight upon our revolutionary growth. 

I have no time, nor need, to expatiate upon-the symptoms of 
this blight. The course of socialism in nineteenth and twentieth 
centusy Germany, France, England, -America, is full of them. 
Witness the degradation, one might almost say the disappear- 
ance of the true person from revolutionary letters as the indi- 
vidual is shrunk from an organic integer of cosmos to a mere 
quantitative factor of the collective mass possessing no inward- 
ness—in consequence of which the human mass likewise becomes 
denatured. Witness the simplification of the human being to a 
passive product of enyironment—a fallacy which any man who 
has ever planted a carrot seed next to a pea in a garden knows 
enough to laugh at. And the failure, in judging the course, 
both hideous and heroic, of contemporary events, to allow, in 
some adequate modern term, for what our fathers fancifully 


,called the demonic and the angelic aspects of human nature. 


Witness the degradation of literature from being an integral 
part of life’s creative process to a mere reflection of events 
falsely conceived as “‘objective’’ or to a mere instrument for 
some surface action. Witness, in such poor thought as this, the 
decay of logic and the decay of metaphysics. Witness, above 
all, the dangerous failure to distinguish between the true essence 
of religion—its creative role in human culture—its major role, 
indeed, in the genesis of socialism, and religion’s outworn theo- 
logical and class superstructures. 

All such systems indicate the contempt for human life and 
destiny which comes when man is cut off from his primitive 
participation in the cosmos without finding a conscious synthesis 
(the task of the writers !) to replace it: all, regnant in the vulgar 
revolutionary thought of Western Europe and America, strike 
at the very heart of revolutionary meaning. 

In agricultural lands, such as Russia, China, great sections 
of America Hispana, the folk have not lost that immediate inte- 
gration with life, through soil and self, which is the organic 
sense in its first phase. The revolutionary doctrines of the West, 
even with their present limitations, tend to free these peoples 
from the imposed dualism of their priestcraft, to discipline them 
for technical advance against the cloudy helplessness in 
which their misery has mired them, and release their instinctive 
monism so that it should flow with ease into the organic view 
and form of a communist order. This procedure is particularly 
plain in the Soviet Union where, despite an orthodox termin- 
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ology which frequently sounds mechanistic or even traditionally 
dogmatic the true foundations of organic Marxism are under- 


- stood and are being passionately enacted by the people. 


In our industrialised countries, the case is different. Science, 
prostituted and misapplied, has for a hundred years ploughed 
down the primitive monistic intuitions of the masses: thè same 
vulgar empiricism which attaints our literature flouts its obscene 
excesses in every penny paper, every school, every church. The 
stress on the ‘‘environmental,’’ the “behavioristic,’ ’ the “‘eco- 
nomic’’ man, the failure to appeal, in revolutionary terms, to 
the whole man, stimulates the mechanolatry to which we are 
already enslaved; dims further our enfeebled sense of wholeness 
from which alone fertility and power issue; and threatens our 
whole birth-period with disaster. 

-I do not deny the economic-political causes of fascism. But 
only psychological and cultural factors in all the people can 
explain its spread. Among these factors, pre-eminently in Ger- 


_ many, was the failure of both great revolutionary parties to lead 


forward into fresh forms of loyalty and action those primordial 
intuitive energies of man which, baullked of their future, flow 
back into the rotted channels of Church, State, race, devotion 
to a Fuehrer mouthing decayed loyalties—there, of course, to be 
exploited by the sinister highpriests of Money. 

I do not mean that the revolutionary cause in its present form 
fails to enlist the heroic loyalties of numbers of men and women. 
The concentration camps of Hitler give the lie to such a state- 
ment, as does every industrial struggle of the world from the 
Saar to California, where you will find them: the young cru- 
saders for Man, the geniuses of social vision, clear-eyed, quiet 
of soul. These are the gifted vanguard who, of their own lyric 
health, absorb and express what is deeply organic in the revolu- 
tionary movement. But the world cause cannot rely exclusively 
on heroes or on the natural poets of action. Its Word must be 
such as to fire also the more cautious, the more conservatively 
rooted. And the more subjectively sensitive must also be en- 
trained, those hosts of men and women (teachers, poets, mothers, 
subtle and humble craftsmen) whose religious and esthetic in- 
stincts are baulked by the anti-religious and anti-zsthetic con- 


, ventions of most Marxists. For each youth who is driven into 


the Fascist ranks because he finds it easy to adore his own petty 
ego magnified in a Fuehrer or a Duce, there are a score of men 
and women too decent and intelligent to be tempted by these 
obscene gestures, who yet remain unmoved while the world cries 
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for them, because the world’s appeal seems to deny those very 


depths of man, secret and mysterious, whence their creative will | 
and energy must issue. 

The New World of which the old world is in travail is like 
an embryon. Until it be whole, it cannot be born. What intimate 
knowitg moves the embryon, long after its organs and muscles 
are complete? This knowing of completeness is the final phase 
of completion. When it is there, and not before, the being issues 
forth; a new life breathes. . . . I sometimes feel that all the 
organs, the limbs, the brain and nervous system, of the New 
World exist. They are the laws of science, the methods of pro- 
duction and communication, the treasures of literature, art, 
religious wisdom; and, embodying these, the mass of workers 
possessed of the will and the power, together with their indis- 
pensable leaders, drawn from all classes, the intellectuals, the 
teachers, and technicians. Why, in this hour of travail, when 
death threatens the generations of man, does not the new life 
‘issue ? The final integrality is lacking ... the final completeness 
which is organic consciousness, the knowing harmony of all the 
parts, making them move to life, making them breathe together. 
This, within the ready social body, is the function of the writer. 


Anchorite 


IGHT was cold as air 
In a saint’s tomb, 
The light was lifeless here, 
Heavy with gloom. 


A spot of sunshine lay 
Across the track 
As if to say, 
“Turn back, penitent, turn back!" 


Too proud to turn, 

Too irresolute to follow, 

I make my bed of fern 

In this accursed hollow. 
BERNARD RAYMUND. 
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RICHARD REES. 


The Adelphi and Politics, etc. 


O begin with the etcetera. I have done myself and the 

readers of The Adelphi a notable service. I ‘Shave persuaded - 
Mr. Murry to reassume editorial responsibility for the paper. 
That this involves a sacrifice for him is too obvious to need 
insisting upon, and I propose rather in this article to celebrate 
the advent of a period of relative irresponsibility for myself. 
This I shall do by reflecting in a more carefree manner than 
usual upon certain aspects of what is loogely called ‘‘the modern 
probiem”’ and the position of The Adelphi in relation to it. 

That my efforts to define for the magazine a satisfactory 
position have been strenuous rather than successful needs to be 
emphasised, I suspect, to no one but myself. It must be fairly 
obwious to others. Not that I think The Adelphi is a failure. On 
the contrary, it seems to me an interesting and important maga- 
zine; and even if it were not, I think its continued existence 
would be amply justified as a way of compelling Murry to con- 
tinue to exert himself in monthly journalism—for there can be 
no question of the interest and importance of his own contribu- 
tions. But for myself, while I am prepared to do a great deal to 
keep alive a magazine that has the rare quality in these days of 
being alive and capable of more life, I am not prepared to put 
myself in a false position. And the truth is that I am not at 
present sufficiently clear in vision or consistent in opinion to 
justify my continuing to appear as director of a magazine of 
opinion. So much—and too much—about myself. 

Now for the points on which I am still prepared to be dog- 
matic. I believe that in this age we are challenged as conscious 
beings to make, both individually and collectively, an evolu- 
tionary leap. Put simply, this means that a new and better civili- 
sation is now possible, in which social and economic inequalities 
need not persist, and in which the struggle for life can take a 
less bestial form than the-present one of a struggle between man 
and man for economic security. Put with an even more attractive, 
and deceptive, simplicity it means that it is the duty of all of 
- us to recognise the dangerously chaotic state of civilisation and 
to be responsibly concerned to bring Socialist order out of the 
chaos. 

Stating these propositions thus abstractly, I think one could 
get a very large amount of general support for them to-day. In 
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a sense, ‘‘we are all Socialists now.’’ So much so that it requires 
an exceptional power to put new significance into the things |, 
have just written. The response to my uninspiring statement of “y 
them can hardly be more than a listless ‘‘Oh yeah ?’’ Let us then 
consider instead Mr. H. G.,Wells, one of the most powerful 
propagandists of our time. Mr. Wells’ recent book on his visit to 
America (discussed by Mr. Murry on pp. 269-277) is in effect 
an appeal for a collective evolutionary leap, for an act of imag- 
ination and will whereby man shall assume conscious and 
responsible control of his environment. . . . But what is this? 
Did I say ‘‘we are all Socialists now” ? I did. Yet so soon as I 
impute Socialism to ayworld-famous writer like Mr. Wells I pro- 
voke a cacophonous chorus of protest. Angry voices shouting 
that Wells is really a ‘‘Social-Fascist,’’ indignant ones asking _ 
why he attacks the Labour Party, why he attacks Marx, why” 
he prefers Roosevelt to Stalin, quieter voices suggesting that 
y Wells has the defects of the modern scientific mind and has 
never understood man’s religious nature. And so on. 
Admittedly, Wells is a provocative type, but, we find just the 
same confusion when it is not a question of individuals but of 
parties. We hear members of the Labour Party asserting that 
Communists are as bad as Fascists; we hear Communists and 
Socialists outside the Labour Party asserting that the Labour 
Party will betray the workers to Fascism. Thus, although there 
is a great deal of Socialism ‘‘in the air’? nowadays, we see that 
when people begin to try to bring it down to earth their ability to 
assent to general propositions does not help them to agree very - 
easily on practical steps. 


The truth is, I think, that the term ‘‘Socialism’”’ is commonly 
used to describe two very different things, and most people fail 
to disentangle them. First, in the eighties and ‘nineties of the 
last century the men who laid the foundations of the Labour 
Movement were inspired by a realistic vision—not an idle dream 
—of Socialism as an evolutionary leap which would put an end 
to a whole phase of human life and inaugurate a new and incom- 
parably better one. Now, in so far as these men were prophets 
of a new kind of civilisation based on a new human relationship 
their teaching has certainly made progress. The idea that social 
and economic equality are a necessary complement of political 
equality, the view that great disparity of wealth is indecent and 
unworthy of a civilised community, the conception of industry 
communally owned and run for use instead of private profit— 
these notions can no longer be dismissed as outrageous or self- 
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evidently absurd, even in quarters where a generation ago they 
certainly would have been so regarded. 


But Socialism, has also served another purpose. The British 
people, whatever their faults, have a genius for practical politics. 
They evolved and they alone have consistently operated the two- 
party or swing-of-the-pendulum system of democratic politics. 
And as worked by us the two-party system is a véry good politi- 
cal mechanism for a bourgeois democracy such as we still are. 
It is only at times of abnormal stress that it fails. But—it has 
has to be kept up to date. It has to be adapted to gradually 
changing conditions. And what has happened in this country 
is that the rise and spread of Socialist ideas occurred at the time 
when the old two-party system of a land-dwning and aristocratic 
Tory Party versus a Liberal or progressive Party of free-trade 
manufacturers was becoming out of date and required refur- 
bishing. And by a process extending over about thirty years— 
from the ’nineties of last century to the first Labour Govern- 
meht in 1924—the Socialist dynamic has been operated in the 
political sphere to create a new progressive party to replace the 
Liberals in the old traditional two-party contest. (The opposi- 
tion or reactionary party has also been remodelled almost out of 
recognition during the same period.) 


Such an end-result—the Labour Party functioning as the 
progressive or new-model Liberal Party in the old continuous 
two-party game—is naturally rather hard to reconcile with the 
conception of Socialism as the dawn of a new civilisation! In 
1848 Marx and Engels write the Communist Manifesto, in 1934 
the Daily Herald circulation passes the two million mark. Pro- 
gress! Yet I, for one, have no desire to sneer at the two-party sys- 
tem or to belittle the Labour Party, however far it may fall short 
of what one would wish a Socialist Party to be. I believe that in 
the long run events will prove that complete Socialism, or Com- 
munism, is the only system that can meet the needs of twentieth 
century civilisation, but I cannot foresee how long the present 
system may be able to maintain itself by modification and adap- 
tation and by patching itself with .sémi-socialistic expedients. 
I expect, however, that the process will be long-drawn-out. 
Tt will be the British form of what appears in Germany and 
Italy as Nazism and Fascism, and if, as I believe it will, it takes 
a much less barbarous and regressive form here, I think it will 
be largely due to the persistence of the two-party system, with 
a powerful Labour Party to check and modify the worst features 
of the process. 


wr 
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But all this is very discouraging for Socialists. The more, so 
when they find that the ‘‘powerful Labour Party” whose usefut- 
ness I extol is adopting a repressive and censorious attitude 
—extra Ecclesiam nulla salus as it were !—towards all indepen- 
dent Socialist activities. Nevertheless, it seems to me that this 
attitude on the,part of the two major parties towards independent 
political activities on their flanks is inevitable so long as the two- 
party system remains firmly established in the public mind as the 
method of British politics. 


It may be, however, that J underestimate the rate of change. 
Perhaps the political landscape will soon begin to transform 
itself with increasing rapidity, so that the two major parties 
become unrecognisable and disintegrate and new formations 
appear ; and possibly this has something to do with the increas- 
ingly widespread feeling that to take part in the old traditional 
party-political activities is like flogging a dead horse. But cer- 
tain it is that we are living through the slow death of an outworn 
social system and simultaneously are feeling the birth pangs of 
a new; and it is my view that the “practical politician” of the 
Labour type (and a fortiori of the Conservative type) is at present 
bound to be mainly concerned with easing the death pangs of 
the old system. Further, I believe that only the widespread 
awakening of a new consciousness, which we cannot expect to ` 
see immediately registered in politics, will avail to shorten the 
birth pangs of the new. Therefore I do not see any immediate 
prospect of effective political action by independent Socialists, 
even though they avoid the usual pit-falls of “Left? tactics. 


As Middleton Murry has said, modern nations with the new 
and unprecedented resources of machinery are like a new race 
of giants with a consciousness which is hopelessly incommen- 
surate with their physical powers. A new development of con- 
sciousness, ‘‘a revolutionary development of the brain,” is neces- 
sary if modern communities are to rise to the height of their 
potentialities; and failing this, there is no alternative except to 
develop those potentialitjes murderously. 

So much for politics. Now a word about The Adelphi. It 
publishes and will continue to publish the opinions of Socialists 
of all parties and of independent individuals on political, literary, 
and other subjects, taking into consideration only their value as, 
stimulants to that new consciousness or “‘revolutionary develop- 
ment of the brain’? upon which the future of mankind depends. 
That is to say, it is an independent magazine in the sense that 
writers are free to say in it anything which the editor considers 
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valuable, without regard to religious, political, philosophical or 
other afhliations or sectarian loyalties. 

This may be hard to swallow by suspicious readers who know 
that the magazine is published in Manchester at the same address 
as the headquarters of the Independent Socialist Party. Never- 
theless it is true that The Adelphi is entirely independent. 
None of the voluntary workers who generously’ give their time 
to the publishing work have ever conceived of the magazine as 
a political party organ or desired to see it become such a thing. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
Cosmopolis or Chaos ? 


HE cardinal fact in human history during the past thirty 
centuries has been the irregularly accelerated change in the 
Or pace and precision of human intercommunication. Every- 
thing else is subordinated to that. It is the primary form of any 
rationally conceived outline of history.” So begins Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ new brief treatise on the discontents of the world, and in 
particular, of America. It is a good, round, challenging opening. 
I think it is as useful a generalisation as the Marxian generali- 
sation, with which, of course, it does not really conflict; and we 
can leave it to the purists to decide which comes first in social 
biology—production or communication. To put the emphasis 
on communication, as Wells does, seems to me salutary, pre- 
cisely because it does what orthodox Marxists would denounce 
it for doing, namely, enables us to escape from the ideology of 
the class-war. Not that ] have anything against the class-war, 
except that it won’t work. As a submerged fact, it is sound 
enough to-day; just as it was sound enough as a submerged 
fact at the outbreak of the English Civil War. But it was not 
the class-war which set the armies moving. then, still less the 
class-war which annihilated the Royalist forces. Nor was it the 
class-war which produced Soviet Russia; but the religious 
belief of a handful of people in the ‘class-war : which is a very 
different thing. It was possible to believe in the class-war in 
Russia, precisely because it was not a capitalist country, but a 
feudal one. To have a religious belief in the class-war in England 
or America is impossible. 
Oddly enough, this vital difference between acceptance of 
class-war as a submerged historical, economic, and social fact; 
and belief in it as a destined means ‘of liberating mankind fo 
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the impasse in which it is caught, is almost universally ignored 
both by those who label themselves Marxists and those who 
polemize against Marx. Yet the difference is vital. Those who 
appreciate it cease to be liable to the naive astonishment that 
overtakes the Marxist as the realisation seeps into him that the 
class-war has no dynamic under democracy. The gulf between 


the economic substrate of history and the concrete historical hap- 


pening is tremendous: it could be bridged only by an all but 
universal permeation of the consciousness of a democratic 
people by the Marxist theory. That is to me inconceivable. 
Long before it happened, other things would have happened, 
-which would make such a Marxist permeation irrelevant and 
impossible. ° 

From this point of view, I understand Mr. Wells’ impatience 
with what he calls the dogmatism of Soviet Russia. He is im- 
patient with it because it is irrelevant to the political problems 
of the Western world. Of course it is. But so would any solution 
of our problem have been irrelevant to the problem of Russia. 
And I cannot help thinking that Mr. Wells, in his attitude to 
Russia, is less imaginative than he is wont to be. Why does he 
expect Russia to have anything relevant to say to us ? Perhaps— 
I make the suggestion and run for my life—he was a little prema- 
ture in throwing Marxism overboard. Marxism at least would 
have made him aware of the profound differences between the 
Russian situation and our own. 

Anyway, I can see—or I think I can see—that Mr. Wells is 
not quite easy in his mind about his attitude to Russia. In one 
place he writes: 

For the present, at any rate, the Russian experiment in 
cosmopolis seems to have come to a halt. It has become com- 
promising, diplomatic, contemporary and militantly patriotic. 
Unwilling to go on, it vacillates, imitates and remembers. Under 


the influence of such reactionary leaders as Gorky and Mirsky,. 


art and literature are becoming retrospective; they reprint the 
national classics, Alexey Tolstoy writes studies of Peter the 
Great, and Litvinoff imitates Metternich and Talleyrand in the 
councils of Europe. : 


Because in this book Mr. Wells is mostly at his best, I do not 
scruple to quote that sample of him at his worst. It is cheap and 
superficial. Why on earth should Russia not reprint the national 
classics ? Since when has it been a sign of national degeneration 
to do so? And why, because Russia seeks to secure herself 
against aggression from Germany, should the cheap gibe be 
-thrown at Litvinoff that he is aping Metternich ? And what is 
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wrong with the militant patriotism of Russia? Does Mr. Wells 
really believe that Japan would disarm herself if Stalin were to 
use the voice of, Mr. Wells and coo Cosmopolis in her ear? 

I do not believe, for one moment, that Mr. Wells believes any 
of these things; and I think it a great pity that he should give 
support to the millions of numskulls here and in America who 
still think any stick is good enough to beat Russia with. As I 
say, I do not believe he is comfortable in his own mind about it. 
A few pages later he writes: ‘‘Modernity speaks English or Rus- 
sian—and it still speaks English best.” It isa grudging acknow- 
ledgment; and it is whittled down, immediately, by another 
reference to ‘‘the temporary mental exhaustion of Russia,” and 
‘the extremely disputable statement that ‘whatever conscious 
effort the human mind may be making to meet the riddle of 
“-4ts destiny is to be looked for’? in Westminster or Washington. 
Have England and America ceased to reprint the classics, then ? 
Are they entirely innocent of militant patriotism? Is there 
nothing of the Metternich and the Talleyrand in their dip- 
lomacy ? 

The proportion is wrong; and Mr. Wells himself might be 
accused of a very militant intellectual patriotism. What prevents 
him, I wonder, from making the simple acknowledgment that 
Russia is the custodian of a great experiment: that in Russia 
alone has mankind of.to-day made a real effort to break through 
its own vast inertia. That effort is attended, as it must inevitably 
be in the real world, with harshnesses and crudities innumerable. 
Radical revolutions have always been harsh and crude, and have 
always been accompanied by militant patriotism, for the simple 
reason that the revolutionary nation is inspired by an obscure 
consciousness that it contains within itself something new and 
_ necessary to the advancing life of the world. A little more under- 
standing of Russia, a little more sympathy with Russia, would 
not weaken, but strengthen Mr. Wells’ effort to open the pur-: 
blind eyes of the Western world. 


$ 


“Man is to-day a challenged animal. He has to respond, he 
has to respond successsfuly to the challenge, or he will be over- 
whelmed—like any other insufficiently adaptable animal.’’ That 
is true; that is a salutary simplification. And equally true, and 
equally salutary, is the diagnosis on which it is based: 


Communication has become so swift, far-reaching, universal, 
and intimate that a community of destiny is dictated inexorably 
to mankind, either the unity of a common purpose or the unity 
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of a common debacle and biological frustration and degeneration. 

Mankind has still to achieve any world-wide mental unity. We 
are unprepared for this emergency that has been gathering 
through the centuries to rush at last so swiftly upon us. We 
think within the compartments: of language, national literature, 
and political tradition, the natural partitions are down, the whole 
world is open to us, but we have great difficulty in realising 
that. Power—gigantic power—has come to us, and we can use 
it only in mutual injury according to the methods of the warring 
past. Plenty overwhelms us, and we do not know how to dis- 
tribute or use the wealth we can now produce. We can mount 


~ 


to the zenith or plumb the deepest seas; in a few score hours we | 


can fly to the uttermost parts of the earth; and we are as piti- 
fully baffled by these gifts of fate as a rabbit would be if suddenly 
it found itself with the eyes and hands and strength of a man. 


Invention and scientific knowledge have taken our hearts and, 


imaginations by surprise. Our social and political ideas, our 
morals, our ambitions, our courage have had as yet no corre- 

y sponding expansion. Man discovers he is nature’s misfit; he 
reveals himself now an evasive little creature, a monkey alone in 
a moving motor car, terrified and imperilled by the disproportion 
of his opportunity. 


And in face of this challenge to the human animal, Mr. Wells 
says, truly enough (were it not for the tacit inclusion of Russia): 
“All the organised communities of the world are in a state which 
partakes in equal measure of vague, half-hearted experiment and 
convulsive reaction.’’ 

The three chief manifestations, as. they are recognised by 
current consciousness, of this pressure of the changed inward 
structure of the human-world on its habits—the three chief 
modes in which the demand for new biological adjustment is 
widely experienced—are, first, the war-danger. “It is being 
realised by great multitudes that with the general change of 
proportions in human affairs, war has changed in its nature 
altogether: it has changed into something monstrous and dread- 
ful and anti-human.’’ Second, the world-wide economic distress 
‘“‘due to the fact that with increasing productive efficiency, the 
production of commodities By a system of unrestricted compe- 
tition for profit in an open market, is giving less and less satis- 
factory results. .... Millions are suffering acute physical misery. 
And in the face of over-production, this is felt to be needless 
misery.” Third, “tangled up with and tangling up the indus- 
trial muddle is the exaggeration of finance that has gone on in 
the last century.” . l 

There is, of course, nothing new to the Socialist in this state- 
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ment; but Socialists are few. None of these problems, says Mr. 
Wells, “go down to fundamentals.” That is a queer way of 
putting it. The problems go down to fundamentals, right 
enough. The point is, rather, that- these problems, considered 
as separate problems, are the forms in which the fundamental 
problem ‘‘has come so far within*the compass of the public in- 
telligence.’’ It is, therefore, ‘‘in terms of this triple system of 
riddles that we must study human re-actions to-day.”’ 

The profounder necessity, if a new phase of comparative 
security is to open before our species is such an intellectual 
expansion and such a drastic moral revision, such a gigantic 
educational effort, in short, that as yet we hardly dare to think 
about it. But war, socialisation, and money are being thought 
about—immensely, universally, clamourously and inconclusively. 

That this is the actual state of ‘‘public opinion” in England 
and America to-day, no one would deny. It is with a society in 
this condition of opinion that the ‘‘statesman’’—if such a thing 
exists to-day—has to deal. What does Mr. Wells, as hypo- 
thetical statesman, propose to it? First, “‘that the English- 
speaking community should get together upon the issue of 
world-peace, and that means a common Foreign Policy ...and 
I do not care a rap what becomes of the American Constitution 
or British Imperialism in the process.” No doubt; but is not 
even this Utopian, in the sense that public opinion is unprepared 
for it? The attitude of the average man in the U.S.A. to-day is 
that he will let the rest of the world stew in its own juice. There 
is still a practical breach in the network of modern intercom- 
munication. It is still not easy for a fleet of aeroplanes to cross 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific without disaster. Until it is, 
the American will take refuge behind Washington’s advice “‘to 
avoid all foreign entanglements.” 

Secondly, Mr. Wells is convinced ‘“‘that the only way to get 
our Species out of the social morass for good, is to take in the 
slack of unemployment created through efficient production for 
profit, by immense continuous and expanding public works; 
by the reconditioning of areas of prodyction, the replanning and 
rebuilding of entire cities, generously and beautifully; by the 
secular enrichment of our entire terrestrial estate.” Thirdly, Mr. 
Wells looks for ‘‘a revision of the monetary and credit organisa- 
tion with a view to the elimination of speculative convulsions 
and ‘trade cycles’ throughout the world.” Unfortunately, Mr. 
Wells gives no hint of how this is to be accomplished. - 


I feel, therefore, that if Mr. Wells were in President Roose- 
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velt’s position, he would not be doing anything very different 
from what President Roosevelt is doing. That atmosphere of 
unbridled democratic discussion, which Mr. Wells finds so- 
necessary, makes it impossible for an American president—even 
if he had Mr. Wells to tell him, sketchily, where to go—to march 
many® yards ahead of inchoate ‘‘public opinion.” Democracy, 
like Russia, is a thing about which Mr. Wells has ever been in 
two minds. He used to be impatient for a Samurai; when he got 
it, in the shape of the Russian Communist Party, he suddenly 
discovered a forgotten affection for democratic freedoms. 


I am not quarreling with Mr. Wells for this. He is typical ot 
the intelligent mind of to-day. That is the value of his book. 
It expresses with verve and vividness the mind of the alertest 
specimens of the ‘‘challenged animal’; and it seems to me 
perfectly ridiculous for more orthodox, or more Marxist Socialists ° 
than he to indulge in a superior smile, complacent in their con- 
sciousness of power to prophesy events which will never happen. 

‘Jf and when the Government of the country collapses, quite a 
few of us imagine that we know what ought to be done. But no 
sensible man desires the Government of the countrv to collapse, 
or believes that it will. The trouble is to know what is to be done 
now; and that means, what is to be done that can be done; and 
that again means, what can be done with public opinion as it is 
to-day, or is likely to be to-morrow. 

It seems to me that there are perhaps two main facts to be laid 
hold of. If war can be averted, if political democracy can be 
preserved, then Western man will succeed in responding to the 
challenge. That, I know, leaves the fundamental economic and 
social readjustment to a kind of muddling through. I am not, 
in my heart, afraid about that, if my two “‘ifs’’ are satisfied. 
Those two issues—in this country—provoke a moral response. 
The democratic issue is in our blood: it is what, in spite of ail, 
we stand for in the clumsy history of the world. The war-issue 
is just beginning to get into our blood. There are a thousand 
men and women in this country to-day who would sacrifice their 
possessions and their livés to avert or end the monstrousness of 
modern war, for every one who would sacrifice his possessions 
or his life for an equalitarian society. That is not a moral issue 
yet, and it may take years to become one. And nothing less than 
a moral dynamic will carry us through into a new and nobler 
order of society. We have to take that moral dynamic where we 
find it. We cannot invent it, we cannot impose it: we can only 
help it to gather strength and focus. 
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Finally, too, it seems to me, we must interrogate ourselves. 

We must ask ourselves what are the issues which stir our own 

/ instincts most deeply. I can speak only for myself; but I find 
that a threat to°democracy stirs me profoundly, and more pro- 
foundly still the threat of war. For these things I am ready to 
tisk a good deal to-day. For Socialism, no. And why? Not be- 
cause J do not believe Socialism desirable, and» necessary ; but 
because for the great majority of people it is abstract and remote: 
that is to say, because it is not yet an issue which does in fact stir 
men. I wish it did so. But wishing does not alter the situation. 


By Socialism, of course, I mean Socialism ; not Labour Party 
(or Tory Party) ‘‘socialisation.’’ But this ‘‘socialisation,’’ 
although it is only a makeshift, is aà much as the nation 
is likely to be willing to stand for in the near future. 
~~And my blood has long ceased to simmer at the notion 
of “social Fascism’’—a very silly phrase. Democratic State- 
capitalism is quite as much as the majority of people are likely 
to want for some years to come; and as yet they don’t want too 
much of that. It’s not a very exciting prospect; above all, since 
while even this is coming into being, thousands and millions of 
young men and women of all classes are to be condemned to 
~- lives of manifest futility. Perhaps one day they will wake up, 
and insist on something better than a life on the dole—or off it. 
But I certainly am not going to try to wake them up by telling 
them a lot of lies about the iniquity of the “‘boss-class.”’ 


I remember that three or four years ago, I wrote an article here 
called ‘‘The Moral Basis of Revolution’’; and J-was taken 
heavily to task by Mr. John Strachey and Mr. B. J. Boothroyd 
for daring to suggest that there was and must be a moral basis 
to any effective effort towards a social revolution. I am much 
more certain to-day of the truth of my contention than I was 
even then. Such change as there has been in my attitude is due to 
an increasing recognition of the fact that any attempt to create a’ 
revolutionary Socialist political party is mistaken. Four years 
ago, I believed it might be possible. J don’t believe it to-day. 
I think that the moral dynamic of «‘revolution’’ will come not 
from any appeal of the Socialist ideal—those to whom the 
Socialist ideal does appeal! will always be relatively few and far— 
but from the challenge to ‘‘values’’ which the plain man can 
appreciate: to the democratic political rights which he does at 
present enjoy, to the simple humanity in him that is outraged 
by a first-class modern war. If the majority of the people have 
it in them to resist political Fascism, and stand by even the 
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modest programme of the Peace Ballot, then, I believe, sooner 
or later we shall get Socialism; and at any moment as much of 
it as the people of this country will swallow. 

That is, roughly, how [ look upon affairs. With Mr. Wells as 
critic, I find myself pretty much in agreement (his mistaken atti- 
tude tæ Russia always reserved). 

Directly one is confronted with the actual spectacle of America 
struggling to adjust itself to the novel conditions of to-day, 
directly one sees theory trying to realise itself in fact, it becomes 
plain that, without exception, all these schemes for new and 
altered human relationships, these various socialisms, com- 
munisms, and plans for the corporate State, all the endless 
“plans” and devices for monetary innovation that are put before 
the world as substitutes for current law and usage are the 
sketchiest, most incomplete anticipations of the real planning 
that are demanded of us. None of them really covers more than 
a part of the field, if a new social order is indeed to replace the 
old. They are the projects of individuals or small groups of asso- 

Y ciates; they have none of the breadth of a science to which 
millions of minds have contributed; they are tentatives or 
dogmas, or magic formule. Either they are so general that, like 
collectivist Socialism, anyone can ‘‘in principle’’ accept them, 
and do nothing more about it, or else they are so narrow and 
negative that, like class-war Marxism, they provide for nothing 
beyond conflict and revolution. They are found to be void of any 
constructive quality so soon as they are put to the test. 

That seems to me, in the main, true enough. But if it is meant 
to imply that nothing short of the ‘‘real planning’’—at the end 
of the book still unspecified—is any use, ] disagree emphatically. 
I do not believe it is in the power of any man, or any galaxy of 
men, to produce a ‘‘plan’’ for Cosmopolis (as Mr. Wells calls it) 
worth very much; I think it is fantastic to imagine that any such 
plan would command the assent of a democratic nation, not 
prepared to submit to being treated, like Russia, as a corpus 
vile. That Russia was still in a condition wherein it could be 
so treated will, I think, one day prove to be the salvation of the 
world. But that is another matter. Things do not, and cannot 
happen “‘intelligently’’ in democratic countries; for they are- 
countries in which men have freedoms enough to jib at losing 
them. The idea of that ‘‘breadth of science to which millions of 
minds have contributed’’ may continue to fascinate Mr. Wells; 
but the analogy is fundamentally mistaken. The politics to which’ 
millions of minds have contributed is a humdrum, pedestrian 
affair, which crawls and will continue to crawl forward by the 
method of trial and error. 


HELEN ZUNSER 
The Witch 


OST of the time, you can tell who’s a witch just by looking 

on her face. It’s different from other people’s. Same as 
when a man kills another man, his face gets all different; you 
can see on his face that he killed a man. A witch’s face is muy 
flacca, too skinny, skinny hands, too. Ugly, like a snake. Even 
a child could tell who’s a witch and likes to kill her. 
_ This girl Juanita, she was a love witch. There’s different kinds 
of witches; I guess a love witch is pretty bad. Makes men leave 
their wife and mother, leave their work, get all loco and not eat 
a thing. They put something in your White Mule, I guess, to 
make you that way, or in your chile. 

This girl Juanita, she came from right around here, that house 
near number ten dam, where the beavers are. She had plenty 
chances to be a good girl, had a fine mother and fine father. 
This mother she died when Juanita’s twelve, and her father 
thinks to marry again. This time he don’t marry such an old 
Whe, marry. a girl not much older than Juanita, and they two 

Pht all the time. Juanita wants to go to dances with the other 
girls, wants to go on the road and talk with the fellows, but her 
mother won’t let her, and tells her father, and he takes a stick 
to her and beats her plenty, but that don’t make her better. 

After a while she’s a pretty big girl, almost fifteen. Her father 
thinks to marry her, and lots of fellows come around. She’s 
pretty that time, not all flacca like now; now you get sick to look 
at her, but she’s pretty then, and when she came to a dance all 
the fellows wanted to dance with her. And everyone joked with 
her father, “O, O, you better think to marry Juanita to someone 
before it’s too late. She likes dancing and the boys too much.’’ 
Yes, she used to walk five miles to come to a dance, carry her - 
silk dress on her head, change down by the river, dance all 
night, then maybe ride home on the horse with one of the boys 
when comes sun-up. She rides home into the corral and her 
father and mother they’ re just getting up to work, and when they 
see her they get plenty mad and take a stick to her. But she just 
laughs, laughs, all the time. Always laughing and singing that 
girl. Laugh even when they lock her up in the room. The father 
would drink lots of White Mule, and then he’d go around holler- 
ing “‘My wife and childs fight all the time, have no peace,” and 
he hit them both. But when he’s sober he only hit Juanita, and 
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the wife she hit Juanita all the time, till one time Juanita, pretty 
big girl then, fifteen, takes a knife and says, ‘You hit me one 
time more and I stick you thru.” And she sharpens the knife, 
and when the mother sees that she don’t hit her no more, but 
she goes and tells all the neighbors, and tells the priest, and tells 
the nyns, and they all talk and every one knows this time that 
Juanita’s a pretty wild girl, and no one wants to marry her except 
the foolish young boys without money. 


Now this time there’s a fellow come back to town, his name's 
Fernan. He’s been away a long time in Colorado, worked a little 
in the mines, worked tamping ties, worked on a ranch, did a 
little of everything. He’s a fine rider and a fine roper, not afraid 
of nothing. He was away from home a long time, didn’t want to 
come back, but his mother wrote him, ‘You better come back, 
your mother sick and die pretty soon.” So he came back, but - 
that’s a trick, she’s not sick, just want to see him. She’s a fine 
old lady, his mother, good Catholic, and she makes him go to 
ymass now he’s home, and fast Friday, and he stays home and 
doesn’t do much work, only breaks some mules and horses for 
the Gringos down in the town. 


Pretty soon people begin to see where ever there’s a dance this 
Ferndn’s there, and he’s dancing with Juanita. They dance fine 
together, he’s always laughing, too; they two laugh and pass a 
good time together. She rides on all those wild horses he’s 
breaking, no other womans can do that, rides on the mules, too. 
Rides on a bronco, too, till she got throwed, but picks herself 
up and laughs more. This Fernán he plays on a guitar, and ata > 
dance they two sing and play for the other peoples to dance, and 
they make up some songs, too, and everybody’s glad when they 
two come to a dance, because they know now everyone will pass 
a good time. 


But there’s two people very mad when they hear this. One ts 
Juanita’s mother, that is her father’s second wife. She too mad, 
because once before she got married to her husband, she liked 
this Fernán too much herself, they pretty good together, but he 
wouldn’t marry her, and ghe had to marry this old verrocho 
Juanita’s father. So riow she’s too mad when she hears that 
Juanita and Fernán like each other, and she goes and tells every- 
one that Juanita’s a bad girl, does bad things with Fernán. The 
other person mad is Ferndn’s mother. I guess she wants Fernán 
to stay home with her; if he marrys he should marry a good 
girl, go to Mass, be quiet and good all the time. She makes 
plenty trouble at home, but he’s a man, don’t have to listen. 
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Well, people say one thing, some people say another thing. 
-4 But Fernán he told me hisself that this Juanita’s a good girl when 
she first met him, and wouldn’t stay with him till her mother went 
around telling people that she don’t come home nights, and 
people make jokes when they meet her on the road. Then she 
got mad and she said now she could do what she wants. So it’s 
winter now, but Fernán comes to her window and scratches, 
and she crawls out and they make a hole for theirselves in the 
snow. I guess she’s a love witch because now Fernán loves her 
too much and want to marry her even more than before, even 
if she’s a bad girl. He told that to her, told that to his mother, 
too, said he’s going to marry this Juanita and nobody will stop 
him. : 

But this mother of Fernan, when she heard that she got very 
quiet, and she said, ‘‘Yes you go ahead marry that whore, but 
I tell you, you never get my blessing, you get my curse.’’ That’s 
all she says, she don’t talk much ‘that old lady, but she means 
what she says, and when Fernán hears that he’s plenty scared. 
He knows damn well no body marries without they get their 
mother’s blessing. So he talks, and talks, and begs, and he 
swears this Juanita’s a good girl, but his mother don’t say a 
thing. Till one day she hears that Juanita’s going to have a 
child, and she turns and says, ‘‘So this is your good girl. Whose 
child you think to call your son ?”’ 


Well, when Fernan heard that, he don’t know what to do. 
One side, there’s Juanita, she likes him lots, does everything he 
says. Other side, there’s his mother. He begins to think, maybe 
she wasn’t such a good girl, maybe this child isn’t his child. 
He goes over to Juanita, and asks her, and she begins to laugh, 
won't talk, only laughs and says, ‘‘What do you think? Whose 
child is it??? And when he asks more she only gets mad and 
goes in the house and won’t come out. 


So I guess this Fernan had a little White Mule and is a little 
drunk hisself, and he knocks at the door and Juanita’s mother 
comes out, and when she sees him there she smiles and says. 
“What you want, Fernán?’ And he says, “I want to see 
Juanita.” And she says, ‘‘ What for you such a poor fool, 
Fernán ? Why you let Juanita make a fool out of you ? You think 
you're the first? There’s twenty others ahead of you.” And 
Juanita comes out of the room, and sees him there talking to 
the mother, and she says, ‘‘Ferndn you know what this mother 
says is allways true. Sure thing, there’s twenty ahead of you.” 

‘So Fernán he got on his horse and rode away and he came to 
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a ranch where lived a fine girl and her father, and he got off his 
horse and went in to the father. It’s late at night now, and they’s 
surprised to see him, but'he says to the father ‘ʻI come to ask 
to marry your daughter.” The father looks at him a long time 
and sgys, ““You’re drunk, Fernan.’’ He says, “No, Pm not 
drunk. I talk lots with my mother about this, and want to marry 
your daughter.” Thats true, his mother did want him to 
marry this good girl. So the father says, “I won’t say any- 
thing myself,” and he calls in his daughter, that’s Fernan’s 
wife now, Maria. She’s a good quiet girl. Her father says, 
“Maria, Fernán says he want to marry with you. What you 
say ?’’. She looks at Fernan, he’s a fine-looking fellow, and she 
knows him, and she says without stopping, ‘Yes, I-marry with 
him.” 


w 
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Then Fernán wants to marry her right away, but the father 


says no, and they make a big fiesta in a month’s time. Fernan’s 
nother she’s too glad, bakes lots of cakes, kills lots of kids, they 
have three violins to play and four guitars, make a fine fiesta. 
Juanita’s not there. She’s gone away by herself to Alber- 
querque, but her mother and father come to the fiesta and dance 
and drink lots. When some one asks where’s Juanita, t say, 
“O Alberquerque, I guess.” They don’t get no letter from her, 
I guess Fernán don’t, either. 

Well, this Maria and Fernán they have a house and live quiet, 
and Fernán makes some money and gets a job hauling lumber, 
and Maria she’s a good, quiet girl, goes to Mass every Sunday, 
don’t dance, either. But she loves her husband lots, does what- 
ever he says, never says a word against him. Pretty soon she’s 
going to have a baby, and pretty soon Fernán he stays away in 
town, don’t come home till late at night, mucho verroche. But 
she don’t say a thing, likes him lots. 

Then one day, all of a sudden, Fernán he gets a card from 
Alberquerque. It’s from Juanita. All it says is she’s in Alber- 
querque passing a good time. When Fernán gets that card, he 
acts like loco. He takes oyt all his money, throws it on the table. 
Takes his saddle, throws it of the table, his spurs, he has a watch, 
too, throws them on the table and says to his wife, “AJI these 
things yours. You sell them and you won’t starve. Pm going 
away.” 


ha 


Maria don’t say anything, just begins to cry, and he goes out. ` 


He doesn’t even take his horse, leaves that for her to sell, too. 
Instead he jumps a freight and comes to Alberquerque that same 
night. Juanita’s in a room with lots of men, that’s how she makes 
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money, I guess. No other way for a girl without any family. 
When she sees Fernan come in she says, ‘‘Everyone get out.’ 
“They all get out, only Fernán stays with her. 

They stayed ‘in Alberquerque about a year, but can t get 
married because Fernán’s married already, but they join hands 
and live like they married. Alberquerque a plenty bad city, lots 
of bad things going on there. Too many witches in Alberquerque, 
you got to be careful what you eat there. Fernán don’t get regular 
work, but Juanita takes in lots of washing and they get on 
allright. Juanita don’t have no childs, it’s dead. She never 
have no childs because she’s a witch. One day Fernan gets a 
letter from his wife saying she has a boy, and when Juanita 
sees that she says, “You want to go baek?”” He says he never 
wants to go back. That’s true. They have a fine time together, 
Waugh and dance like the old times, only Juanita’s not so pretty 
any more, getting thinner. She don’t see any men now, but I 
guess she’s sick. About a year passes, and one day Fernán says, 
“What’s the sense our living here in Alberquerque? Got no 
friends here, got no family here, no horses, no fresh air. We 
two go back home, build us a house, live there.” I guess Juanita 
feels pretty bad when she hears this, she says, ‘‘No, no.” But 
_Ferndn says, “I never go back to my wife, you’re my wife,” 
and after awhile she says allright. I guess she’s lonesome, too, 
for the mountains, fresh air, and horses. 

Well, they go back and build them a’ dobe house in the canyon 
about a mile from where is Maria’s house. Fernán don’t go to 
see Maria. He don’t go to see his mother, neither. No one comes 
to see them. They live all by theirselves, and Fernan breaks some 
horses, makes some money, not much. People say hello when 
they see him in the road, but don’t say hello to Juanita. 
Maria’s living all by herself with the boy. She has no money 
and everyone’s sorry for Maria. When they see Juanita standing 
by the house the womens all curse her. Yes, her own mother. 
curse her. She must be pretty bad if her own mother curse her. 
But she don’t say anything, only looks out of those big eyes, 
gets more skinny every day. The childrens they call her 
‘“Honey’’ to make fun, and prefty soon everyone calls her 
“Honey,” not by her real name any more, make fun of her, and 
when a man comes in town, they send him up to Honey’s house. 
She drives him away, but Fernán gets mad. He’s drunk lots now. 

One day he’s riding on the road, when he sees his mother 
standing right in front. He makes believe he don’t see her, but 
she gets right under the horse and he has to stop. He says, 
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“What you want?” She says, “I don’t want anything. You're 
wife is sick.” He says, “My wife is weli, I just left her in my 
home and she is well.” The mother says, ‘Your wife is sick and 
is going to die pretty soon, and the Honey ‘made her sick, 
witched her.” 

Ferman he raises his quirt.like to hit his mother, she don’t 
move, but just stands there and says, “My son I forgive you 
because I know you are living with a love witch, can’t help what 
you do, she made you sick, made you leave your mother and 
wife.” 

Fernán he don’t say nothing, but rides on, thinking, thinking, 
all the time. When he comes home that evening, he looks at 
Honey, sees she’s muy flacca, not pretty any more, looks like a 
witch. Honey says ‘You spoke with your mother to-day.” “How 
you know ?” “O, I saw you on the road.” He thinks, and thinks 
How did she see him on the road? 

There’s a knock on the door and Fernán goes and opens it. 
There’s about five mens standing there—Maria’s father, and 
Fernán’s brother, yes and more, too. They don’t come into the 
room, just stand outside and holler in. 

Fernán says, “What you want?” 

They say, “We don’t want nothing from vou. We want some- 
thing from Honey.” 

Fernán say, “You better get out of here.” 

They say, “Fernán, there’s a witch living here; and she 
witched you, and now she witched your wife, Maria. Maria’s 
sick, loco, sees all things in the room. If Honey don’t cure her, 
we'll come here with wires and beat her. We’ll hang her on a 
tree.” . 

Honey just stands by the wall, don’t talk. I guess she’s plenty 
scared. Then the men go away. 

Fernán he goes to the table and sits down with his hands on 
his face, don’t ‘say a word. After a while he says, ‘Juanita, if 
you can cure Maria, you better do it, or these mens will come 
ond beat you with wires. They’re too many for me.” | 

Honey she just stands hy the wall, don’t say anything. After 
a while she begins to cry. Fetnán’s scared; he never saw her cry 
before. Some time after she goes to the closet, takes out some 
things there, cinammon, honey, oil, and takes them and goes 
to Maria’s house. Some one said when she came a ball of fire 
began turning round and round the house and only went awav 
when she came. 

There’s a light burning in the house, and Fernan’s mother is 
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sitting by Maria’s bed. The little boy he’s asleep on the floor 
near the stove. Maria she’s in bed, all red and hot, and when 
she sees Honey she starts hollering. 

Honey just walks into the house and says, “TI cure Maria. 
She’ll get better in fifteen days.’’ She takes some of that stuff 
and rubs it on Maria’s belly, the cinammon and all that. Then 
she goes and bends and looks at the child. The mother, she just 
sits there, looking at the stove, but when Honey’s all finished 
she starts cursing. Honey she turns around quick and says, 
‘You better look out, old woman, or your turn comes next.” 

Then Honey goes home to where Fernán is still sitting by the 
table, he don’t even look up when she comes in. She stands by 
him a while. There’s a plate of dry beans.on the table, and she 
turns them round and round with her finger, never stops. _ 

~~ After a while she says, “I guess I cured Maria. I guess I better 
go way or those mens will come after me with wires.” 

| cis he says, “Don’t go,” but I guess he don’t beg very 
ward. 

She puts her things together and goes right away that same 
night, goes back to Alberquerque. Won’t say good-bye to 
Fernán, won't take money, just goes away by herself. 

Fernán he stayed alone in that house awhile, then he heard 
that Maria’s all better. She got better as soon as Honey’s gone 
away. She’s all rosy and pink now, a fine worker. Well, after a 
while Fernán goes back to his wife Maria. I guess he knows now 
Honey’s a witch. He goes back and lives together with Maria 
and they got three fine children now. He got a good job, too. 
I guess Honey’s in Alberquerque. She’s a witch allright. No 
one knows where she is now. 


E. C. PETTET | 
Note on Matthew Arnold's Poetry ™ 


Ẹ the many misleading statements made by T. S. Eliot in 
his book The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, none | 

is wider of the mark than his ironic approval of Matthew 
Arnold as a representative of academic poetry of the best kind. 
On the surface there is just enough truth to give that remark a 
certain air of plausibility. To instance but two points, there are 
Arnold’s classical references and his attempts to write on classi- 
cal models. But the truth is a thin and superficial one only, and, 
so far from being a poet of the study or ivory tower, Arnold 
reveals a profounder social awareness than any other poet of 
Victorian England. It is for this reason that he has probably 
a greater contemporary significance than any other poet of his 
time. 
One of the best ways to approach Arnold’s poetry is through 
his lyrical drama Empedocles on Etna. The outward theme of 
this is the fate of the poet-philosopher Empedocles, who, feeling 
more and more the pain and ignobleness of the world in which 
he lives, is driven increasingly into himself until he takes the 
final step of oblivion by plunging himself into Etna. But, under 
this outward theme, there is a deeper meaning, for Empedocles 
undoubtedly represents Arnold himself, and it is Arnold who is 
driven away from the rottenness of society into an unendurable 
loneliness, and who breaks out against the deathly lack: of whole- 
ness in his age: 

Hither and thither spins 

The wind-borne mirroring soul, 

A thousand glimpses wins, 

And never sees a whole: 


Further, we may well understand the distant song of Callicles, 
which drifts up from the valley, as a symbol of those poets like 
Tennyson, charming, full of the beauty of nature and old great- 
ness, but quite divorced frdm reality ; and Empedocles’ casting 
aside of his lyre before he throws himself into Etna as a prophecy 
of Arnold’s own later renunciation of poetry. 

That this is no fanciful interpretation of Empedocles is soon 
proved by an attentive reading of Arnold’s poetry. What is ` 
perhaps Empedocles’ chief agony is his self-frustrated loneli- 
ness, and this same agony will frequently be found impelling 
a large number of Arnold’s best lyrics. The divisions between 
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man and man in-the society of his day, the lack of any general 
social consciousness (or what Shelley would have called Love), 
his own aching, unsatisfied loneliness, which at times he doubted 
whether even sexual love could break through—these are the 
problems Arnold turns to again and’again. Probably the best 
known expression of them is in kis poem To Marguerite, where, 
after a stanza on the isolation of individual men and women: 


Yes; in the sea of life enisl’d, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know, 


he writes how still at times man is haunted by a memory and 
hungering for some outside contact: 


Oh then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 

Parts of a single continent. 

Now round us spreads the watery plain — 
‘ Oh might our marges meet again! 


But the anguish of this solitude ts beyond the power of Arnold’s 
resolution, and in poems like Self-Dependence, and Summer 
Night, he fluctuates between an attitude of stoic endurance and 
of despair like his own Empedocles: 


Take my bough; set me free from solitude! 
I have been alone! 


However, it was not only against the strife, divisions, and 
starving of social contact in a society of industrial capitalism 
that Arnold rebelled. Like Empedocles, too, he protests with 
_all his power against the barrenness and baseness of the life of 
his age. “‘Arid—that is what the times are,” he once wrote in a 
letter.to his friend Clough; and,, equally present with what we 
have just been considering, is a cry that society, lacking any 
rich, positive human purpose, is given only to a dull quest for 
wealth, and dark with all the exploitation, joylessness, cultura! 
decadence and thwarting of spontaneous feeling that such a 
quest implies. This is the note we hear in Dover Beach, Buried 
Life, The Future, and the Memortal Verses, and it comes to its 
height if anywhere in The Scholar Gypsy: 
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For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other things; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, * 

Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 


°O Life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee; in hope. 


Nor does Arnold merely reveal.through his poetry the blight 
in his own dominant middle class. He also bears witness to the 
oppression and suffering that was the lot of the lower classes. 
True, there is only a hint of this in his early poems, in lines like: 


while before me flow 
The armies of the homeless and unfed. ... 


But his awakening to the evils of distress and exploitation is 
unmistakable in his last volume of poems, and the best example 
of this aspect of his social awareness is in the sonnet West 
London, with the emphasis on the brotherhood of the poor and 
the hope that may be built on that foundation: 


Crouch’d on the pavement close by Belgrave Square 
A tramp I saw, ill, moody, and tongue-tied; 

A babe was in her arms, and at her side 

A girl; their clothes were rags, their feet were bare. 


Some labouring men, whose work lay somewhere there, 
Pass’d opposite; she touch’d her girl, who hied 

Across, and begg’d, and came back satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass with frozen stare. 


Thought I: Above her state this spirit towers; 
She will not ask of aliens, but of friends, 
Of sharers in a common human fate. 


She turns from that cold succour, which attends 
The unknown little from the unknowing great, 
And points us to a better ‘time than ours. 


As the years went on Arnold’s sense of decay in Victorian 
society—-of its division, barrenness and exploitation——steadily 
increased. In 1848 he had written to Clough that their age was 
not “‘unprofound, not ungrand, not unmoving: but unpoetical.’’ 
But. between then and his last volume called New Poems, pub- 
lished in 1867, he had come to realise that his age was not only 
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unpoetical, but unprofound, ungrand and unmoving as well, 
and it must have been largely this, swelling into one final con- 
demnation, that impelled him, as he had foreshadowed in Empe- 
docles, to renounce poetry altogether for the last fifteen years of 
his life. Nevertheless, before taking this step, he had gone far 
enough to see that by nothing less than rebirth could ljfe and 
culture become healthy again: 


Despair not thus as I despair’d, 

Nor be cold gloom thy prison! 
Forward the gracious hours have fared, 
And see! the sun is risen. 


He melts the icebergs of the past, 

A green, new earth appears. ° 
Millions, whose life in ice lay fast, 
Have thoughts, and smiles, and tears. 


The world’s great order dawns in sheen 
After long darkness rude, 

Divinelier imaged, clearer seen, . 

With happier zeal pursued. 


Of course, for us to-day, especially if we are Socialists, the 
great weakness of Arnold’s poetry is his resignation. He taught 
resignation because he was overwhelmed by ‘‘the high Uno’er- 
leaped Mountains of Necessity.” But while, on the one hand, 
there is some justification for Arnold’s attitude, living as he did 
at a time when revolution in England at least must have seemed 
impossible; on the other hand, there is still his awareness, sensi- 
tively expressed, of all the ills of industrial capitalism, now 
deeper than ever, that quite gives the lie to T. S. Eliot’s descrip- 
tion of him as an academic poet. We are more likely to-day, if 
we read him right, to echo his own words: “It might be fairly 
urged that I have less poetical sentiment than Tennyson, and 
less intellectual vigour and abundance than Browning; yet per- 
haps, because | have more of a fusion of the two than either of 
them, and have regularly applied that fusion to the main line 
of modern development, I am likely enough to have my turn as 
they have had theirs.” ° 


DONALD BRUCE _ 
: The Unimportance of Being “Anti” 


UDGING by the attitude of most political parties, Fascism 

in England appears to be having a pretty rough time of it. 
The Trades Unions, the Labour Party, the I.L.P. and the Com- 
munist Party have all passed resolutions condemning the Black- 
shirt movement in varying degrees of malevolence; Sir Oswald 
is having great difficulty in making himself audible—except in 
the Law Courts—and the progress of that particular form of 
Fascism has been much retarded. All of which seems very. 
reassuring. F 

We venture to think differently. 

There is a strong tendency in England to couple the Black- 
shirt movement too closely with Fascism, whilst virtually 
ignoring other more innocuous forms of the slave state ideology. 
Mild explosions have popped from Bloomsbury indicating the 
“Fascist trend in National Government legislation,” notably 
in the foundation of ‘‘unemployed concentration camps’’ and 
the passing of the Sedition Bill; after which further explanations 
hzzled off, wet powder fashion, into the air. It is lamentably 
obvious in fact, that however much the ‘‘Fascism’’ of the 
National Government is denounced, it is from the Blackshirt 
movement that the majority of Socialists—and others—expect 
‘he real Fascist menace to come, accompanied by a vulgar 
display of shirts. 

Although the peculiar psychology—explained fully by the 
late D. H. Lawrence in his Fantasia of the Unconscitous—ex- 
pressing itself in the mass donning of shirts, is one of the char- 
acteristics of the Fascist movement in one of its forms, it is 
merely a characteristic and not a primary cause. The causes 
ure economic. It is therefore to the nature of our present economic 
‘tructure we.must turn, firstly to assess the probability of Fascism 
eing established, and secondly to predict what particular form 
t is likely to assume should its advent be probable. . ome 

A brief survey of the Hitler ‘‘revolution’’ in Germany will 
srovide a fitting example for comparison with our own country. 

Fascism in Germany arose primarily from the rationalisation 
xf industry. The mass production of commodities and services 
it a price with which the small traders were unable to compete 
zaused the latter to rise in revolt against the large combines. 
They did not rebel alone. Added to their number were the small 
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rentiers, whose income had been virtually extinguished by the 
post-war inflation of the mark, ex-service men and professional 
- men for whom rationalised industry had no use, and the remains 
of a pre-war aristocracy who were being taxed rapidly out of 
existence to contribute towards reparations and war debts. 


That the Fascist “‘revolution’’sassumed a particularly violent 
form is due firstly to the above economic processes being 
hastened by a world trade stagnation which post-war Germany 
. was ill equipped to face, and secondly to the revival of the Ger- 
man militaristic temper, accentuated a thousandfold by the mani- 
fest injustices of the Treaty of Versailles, and expressing itself 
in a violent but disciplined reaction against Social Democratic 
laissez faire. ‘ 

In addition to the extreme depth of the trade depression in 
‘Germany, which widened to an immeasurable extent the gap 
between bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie originally caused by 
the natural rationalisation of industry, it had been the policy of 
‘the German banks—dictated by the exigencies of the German 
economic system in the course of its development since its indus- 
trial revolution late in the last century—to provide long term 
capital for industry (i.e., rationalised industry). Finance was 
therefore compelled to take sides in this :petty-bourgeois rebel- 
lion. It very naturally supported its debtors (rationalised in- 
dustry); thus giving Hitler an additional war-cry to increase the 
strength of his reactionary movement. The Nazis became so 
strong, in fact, that they were able to defeat unaided both Social 
Democrats and Communists, in addition to establishing them- 
selves as the Government in the face of bourgeois opposition. 


In the same way that private profit (small trader style) was 
infinitely better, from the Nazi standpoint, than Communism, .a 
restricted profit (based on Nazi principles of ‘‘fair trading’’) was 
preferable, in the view of big business, to the entire extinction 
of profit, and with it finance, which would have ceased auto- 
matically by the institution of a workers’ State ; and Since private 
profit and finance are mutually dependent, the erstwhile antagon- 
ists fell thankfully into each other’s arms. Capitalism was saved 
(petty-bourgeois style, but that was better than Socialism), and 
the inevitable alliance between small capital and large capital 
became consolidated, at any rate for the time being. 

Turning to Great Britain we find that capitalist industry, still 
undergoing the process of gradual rationalisation, has fared 
relatively well when compared with that of Germany. In the 
three years 1929-1932 British production has fallen by a little 
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under 12 per cent., while that of Germany has decreased by 
some 60 per cent. Furthermore, there is every indication at the 
present time of a revival—at the expense of other capitalist coun- 
tries—in British trade. Accordingly reaction in’ Great Britain 
is only showing its face slowly. For example, the allocation or 
non-allocation of municipal contracts to co-operative societies 
became a major issue round which the recent borough elections 
were fought, relegating to the background the question of the 
successful administration of the locality. Generally speaking, 
however, the small trader has not yet actively raised his hand 
against big business. 

In further contrast to the German national economy, it should 

be noted that British banks have never supplied long term capitai 
to industry, with the result that there is less necessity for bour- 
geois finance to discriminate between bourgeois traders and 
petty-bourgeois traders. 
“But the same gradual process of rationalisation, which has. 
caused the differences between bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeosie 
to be of a less violent nature, has also produced a British Labour 
movement which is the strongest in the world. In Germany, 
owing tinter alia to the extreme depth of trade stagnation, the 
violence of the economic processes prevented the alliance between 
bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie from taking place until after 
all the Left factions had been defeated. In Great Britain a petty- 
bourgeois reaction alone would be incapable of accomplishing 
a successful cowp d’ état like Hitler’s. Hence the British petty- 
bourgeoisie is applying the big stick of “‘the probable advent of 
Socialism’’ in order to gradually gain its demands from the 
bourgeoisie, and a dual alliance is taking place at this verv 
moment (under the guise of the National Government) to defeat 
the Labour movement. 

This indicates the extent to which Rationalised Capital is pre- 
pared to compromise with small capital in the face of the com- 
mon enemy Socialism. The extreme: Right—Mosley’s Black-. 
shirts—will not become a serious menace unless—and this is 
contrary to present indicattons—British trade collapses to such 
an extent that small capital would rise actively’ against large 
capital. Should Fascism come, it will not therefore be instituted 
under such a a name. Mosley’s Blackshirts—allowed to exist on 
sufferance—may be used at a later date, when the antagonism 
between all capital and labour reaches such intensity as to express 
itself in force. It should be realised that thé creation of con- 
sumers’ currency with national dividends is much simpler, 
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though less spectacular, than the establishment of an avowedly 
Fascist corporate State. In fact, transition to the slave State is 
eventually most likely to take the form of such currency manipu- 
lation, as a solution to difficulties which must inevitably arise 
from the nature of the internal capitalist economy ; besides, it 
would possess the additional advantage of being more refined, 
as befits the somewhat more squeamish tastes of the British 
petty-bourgeoisie. 

But are the British working classes going to stand idly by to 
watch this take .place? 

Here we must point out that no Fascist “‘revolution’’ can suc- 
ceed without substantial working-class support, and that Fascism 
—in one form of another—has been victorious throughout Cen- 
tral Europe. Indeed, it is quite possible that it will be helped 
into the saddle in Great Britain by the very people it is designed 
to oppress. And there is a very good reason. 

The root of the matter lies in the unimportance of being 
“anti.” - 

Capitalism is the system of economics under which the: 
inhabitants of Great Britain obtain their livelihood. All have 
some interest in it; the unemployed his P.A.C. or dole, the 
employed his wages, the employer his profits, and the person of 
leisure his dividends. That the workers, employed and unem- 
ployed, suffer great hardships in varying degrees is only too 
apparent, but they receive a little; and nothing will induce them 
to forfeit the chance of obtaining even this infinitesimal amount, 
at a bare subsistence level, which capitalism provides, until and 
unless they are convinced that the institution of a Socialist Com- 
monwealth is possible without serious dislocation,.is workable, 
and would benefit them substantially more than anything they 
receive at the present time. For it must be remembered that 
English capitalism can do what Russian feudalism-cum-capi- 
talism could not: it is able to keep the majority of the workers 
at or above a bare subsistence level. It is therefore of no avail 
to attack capitalism without producing a convincing substitute, 
and the fatlure of British Socialist» to do this is reflected pre- 
cisely in the vast number of workers with little political con- 
sciousness, whom a crisis—manufactured or otherwise—would 
stampede into instant panic. 


British revolutionary Socialists have responded to the chal- 
lenge by busying themselves in exposing, ridiculing, and dis- 
membering the system of capitalist economics. They have talked 
and written with a fervour and conviction (unequalled by Marx 
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himself!) on the decay of capitalism and the coming of that 
apocalypse which is the proletarian revolution. In most cases. 
sincere work has been done, often at great personal cost and” 
sacrifice. Yet a revolutionary situation does not arise, and the 
workers who are politically conscious obstinately refuse to leave 
the Labour Party. Meanwhile the National Government is. 
quietly holding its own, consolidating its own forces and— 
thanks to the untiring efforts of its allies the Trades Union 
leaders—widening the gap between employed and unemployed; 
at the same time passing what measures it considers necessary 
(the Sedition Bill) for its own protection. 

A radical charge of tactics is needed: 

It is true that capittlism and Fascism must be attacked and 
reformist tendencies criticised; and the day-to-day battle for 
better conditions under capitalism must be fought, and fought. 
as never before. But these must be completely overshadowed tn 
one mighty and continuous effort in the exposition of the 
Socialist case. The challenge is before all revolutionary Social- 
ists. If we believe in Socialism, do we believe in it sufficiently 
to sacrifice all individual differences—and such differences are 
individual—in a critical support of the Labour Party; to learn 
more concerning the intimate construction of the Socialist Com- 
monwealth ; to write and speak with unflagging energy so that 
Socialism becomes no longer a theoretical abstract but a vivid 
and objective reality. If we are not prepared to do this, we may 
as well join the already swollen ranks of an “intelligentsia ’’ for 
whom sociology, along with the other “‘ologies,’’ is but an intel- 
lectual recreation. 

If, on the other hand, we are prepared to undertake this work, 
we must realise that the description of the details of the structure 
and characteristics of a Socialist Community, and of the method 
of attaining it, will not alone suffice, for its living core is a faith 
strong and vivid as a new religion—though it is in no way 
supernatural. It is man being responsible for man. 


HERBERT MANNION 


A Memory | ~ 


ELL, well, “in dock” again. After fifteen yeass. I can 

hardly realise it. In fact, I am wondering if the clock 
has not been turned back fifteen years. I look round the ward. 
A nursing sister is attending to a fellow-patient who is in the 
' bed opposite mine. From the ward across the corridor comes the 
tune ‘“‘Little Grey Home in the West,” played on a piano. In 
our ward a gramophone is playing, ‘‘Boys in Khaki, Boys in 
Blue.’’ Sisters in white veils are flitting up and down the cor- 
ridor. -Some patients who are up are lounging about, some 
smoking, some reading. A few are talking in a little group near 
the sister’s “‘bunk.’’ Clad in their hospital blue, one would think 
they were soldiers returned wounded from the front. Being a 
little drowsy still—I have just waked from a sleep, my first for 
nearly two weeks—I wonder for a moment what has happened’ 
to me. Was it possible, I thought, that I had only a few hours _ 
ago come down the line wounded, and this was the hospital at 
Rouen ? And then the absurdity of the idea strikes me, and L 
laugh. No, that was all of fifteen long years ago. This is May, 
1930; not May, 1915; I find myself musing. I could not believe it. ` 

But here I am in the Pensions hospital at L . The wound 
I got near Hill Sixty in ’15 has broken out. An abscess, the 
doctors say it is. They were surprised, ‘‘after fifteen years!’ I 
find I am something of a curio. Patients, sisters, orderlies, can 
scarcely believe that my old wound has not “‘flared up” before. 
I am quite a celebrity, too. Because I have not been in a Pensions 
hospital before. 

The sister comes towards me. It must be time for my wound 
to be dressed. While it is being done I study the sister. A fine 
handsome woman; her face wakes a chord in my memory. But 
I cannot place her. I am not surprised at this. When one thinks 
of the number of nursing sisters one saw during the war. But 
T cannot help thinking and specufating as to where I have seen 
sister. Her name, my bedmate informs me, is Reading. 

And now comes the preparation for the anzsthetic, to be given 
to-morrow. To be followed by the operation. What a terrible 
taste is the taste of castor oil! However by making one great 
effort it's done with. Then the long weary night, tossing from 
one side of the bed to the other, smoking cigarettes. This is not 
allowed officially. But the orderly winks at it. “Mind you don’t 
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set the bed-clothes on fire,” is his warning, and ‘“‘look out for the 
sister.” This orderly is a very good fellow. I found out his worth 
later on. Good luck, Jack, wherever you are. ‘here are pen- 
sioners who will always think of you with gratitude. I am one 
of them, ' . 

I thought I had finished with such things a decade and a half ` 
ago! All the night I wondered what would be the outcome of 
the operation. Would it be successful? ...or otherwise? What 
effect would the ether have on me, I wondered. Would I be all 
Sir Garnet as I have been.after previous anesthetics, or would I 
be horribly sick like the poor devil in the corner bed, who had 
his operation nearly fourteen hours ago? 

Comes morning, at long last. The sister—Irish this time; her 
name, I learn, is Kane—pours iodine over my arm and gener- 
ally prepares me for the theatre. She tries to burst the abscess 
by pressing her fingers, armed with a couple of swabs, round it. 
And, wonder of wonders, she succeeds. Thank God! The pus 
spurts out. A kidney dish is soon half-full. But still sister Kane 
goes on pressing. The sweat rolls off me for the pain is terrible. 
Gritting my teeth, I prepare to stick it until the abscess is drained 
to the last drop of pus. After a few minutes—an eternity to me— 
this is done to the satisfaction of sister. She then sends for the 
doctor—to inquire if it is necessary for me to go down to the 
theatre. He comes; he takes one look, and says, ‘‘No, there is no 
need now.” All my fears last night have been proved to be 
groundless; no need to worry about vomiting, or whether I will 
sing or wrestle when coming out of the ether. My arm feels grand. 
The dull dragging pain, the jumping of the nerves are all gone. 
Sisters Kane and Reading dress the drained abscess. Congratu- 
late me on my fortitude in bearing the pain so well. An hour or 
so after, my dinner is brought. I manage to eat it and then a 
feeling of infinite weariness comes over me and I fall into a deep 
sleep. 

A few days pass spent in eating, drinking, sleeping, especially 
sleeping. Varied by writing to the Ministry re my treatment 
allowances. Comes a day when I am allowed up after tea; but, 
the lady from County Meath informs me, I must not leave the 
ward. 

One night the ward is deserted. I am sick of reading, it’s very 
hard to read with one arm in a sling. One finds difficulty in turn- 
ing the leaves of a newspaper or a book. I’m tired of smoking, 
there is no one to talk to, I look round the ward. There is Sister 
Reading cutting dressings at a table. So for a diversion, I walk 
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up to the table at which she is working. Think I: she cannot 
invite me to help her, by making swabs, not with only one hand, 
anyway. 

I watch her cutting lint into squares for “‘foments’’ for a while, 
then I say: “You know, Sister, I seem to know your face, | 
wonder where I. have seen you.’’-I ask her was she everin two 
or three places, where I had been in hospital. She replies: “No.” 
She was not in any General Hospitals. I ask her: Was she nurs- 
ing on board a hospital ship ? And then I mention the boat which 
should have carried me with others across the English Channel. 
But didn’t. At the mention of the name ‘‘Tudor Prince’ her face 
shows interest. She replies to my question with one of her own. 
“Why? Did you come back on that baat?” I answer, ‘‘Very 
nearly ... you see, Sister, she did not reach Southampton. ` 
She was sunk by a submarine.” At this sister becomes excited. 
She drops her boric lint, and grips my good arm. ‘‘Were you 
aboard her when she was torpedoed ?” I reply: “I was. ... Were 
you ?”’ But there is no need for her to answer. I know now where 
I have seen Sister Reading. 

Like a picture thrown on a screen, the scene in which I last 
saw her, comes back to me. The English Channel, which I 
could see from the open port, calm and tranquil; the hospital 
ship steaming steadily towards England, packed with mutilated 
men, men who were looking forward to seeing their own country 
and their loved ones within a short time. And then, without a 
second’s warning, a terrible explosion, a horrible panic, officers 
shouting and running about, the Captain’s booming voice 
hurling commands from the bridge. 


I have managed to climb up the steps to the deck, sailors 
hurriedly giving out lifebelts, some of them trying to launch 
the boats, wounded who are able to walk snatching at the belts 
of cork, and all the time the ship is listing to port. While I stand 
there, the vessel begins to settle down by the head. Out of the 
cloud of steam coming from the engine-room hatch a man 
emerges, he 1s cursing in broad Scots. Even in the excitement 
I notice his boots and the bottoms of dis overalls are wet. 

I stand there bewildered and dazed. I have not yet fully re- 
covered from the ether. It is only a short time ago since I was 
operated on. Dimly, as if in a dream, I see sisters, orderlies, and 
doctors making frantic efforts to get the bed-cases up on deck. 
Suddenly my eye catches sight of a warship steaming rapidly 
towards the hospital ship. On she comes, seeming to fly through 
the water. black smoke pouring from her funnels. A man wear- 
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ing a flannel shirt and a sweat towel round his neck, walks 
quickly past me. I ask him what has happened. ‘We ve been 
nit by a steel fish,” he replies. ‘‘Steel fsh,” I repeat stupidly. 
“Yes, torpedoed.” In spite of the awful confusion which is all 
around me I see another warship coming quickly towards us, 
and from another direction still another. TREY seem to be con- 
verging on the ‘Tudor Prince.’’ 

She steadily goes down, bows first, the list is so bad I have 
to grip the rail to keep my feet. I hear a voice with a Liverpool 
accent, talking to someone just behind me, say: “Well, we will 
soon be in the drink, now.” A woman’s voice says: ‘‘Yes, but 
those battleships will rescue us; see, they’re letting boats down 
already.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ says the lad from Liverpool, ‘“they’re slowing 
down.” I turn my head, I hear a gasp. ‘‘Where’s your lifebelt, 
Laddie?” says the lady who has been talking. “‘Lifebelt ? I 
haven’t one.” “Here, have mine,” and with that, the lady in 
army nursing uniform fastens her lifebelt round me. The deck 
is level with the water now, I can see the boats pulling away 
from. the battleships. The voice of the Captain is still roaring 
out commands. The sailor and nursing sister say to me simul- 
taneously, ‘‘Get ready to jump. . . . Well look after you.... 
let go the rail, son P’ “Jump l?’ shouts my friend from Mersey- 
side. We are in the water, between them they keep me afloat. 
A boat makes towards us. In a few minutes it is alongside. 
Willing hands reach out for us. “This boy first,” cries sister, 
“he’s wounded... mind his arm!’’ We all three are aboard 
in a few seconds. Then I hear the Petty Officer who is in charge 
of the boat shout in a voice of thunder: ‘‘Pull, pull like hell, 
she’s going down !’’ We get clear and soon reach the ship which 
which was the first to arrive. A rope ladder is thrown down, and 
after a struggle in which I am helped by my two .rescuers, I 
reach the deck and I know no more. 

I have forgotten where I am, I am back again in the middle of 
the Channel seeing again the watery wastes, the stricken hospi- 
tal ship, the battleship that rescued us both. I glance at Sister 
Reading ; she, too, is living again that episode. And so we stand 
for a while lost in thought, as if we were paying a tribute to the 
memory of those who were not as lucky as we. 


A. R. C. LEANEY 


D. H. Lawrence and Politics 


ROBABLY very few of the many people exasperated by 

the terrible failures of post-war statesmanship in Europe 
will have thought of criticising the complex situation from the 
standpoint of a disciple of D. H. Lawrence. The general 
belief is that his attitude to politics was so hopelessly unprac- 
tical as to put him as a guide completely out of court; for the 
popular conception of Lawrence’s doctrine is that, if he can 
be said to have had a consistent ‘‘doctrine’’ at all, it was 
exclusively for the individual; that Lawrence was, in fact, a 
Supreme “‘individualist,’? and, in the words of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, “When Lawrence offers political advice, it refers to 
matters which are not really political at all.’’ (Introd. to 
Letters, p. xxviii). 

In the face of Mr. Huxley’s illuminating essay it would be 
unprofitable to attempt to dispute this statement. What can 
be pleaded, and what this essay attempts to plead, is that, 
accepting Mr. Huxley’s verdict as true, it is not Lawrence who 
is in the wrong. It is rather politics which is in the wrong, and 
in the wrong from beginning to end. 

This claim can best be justified by examining the réason (for 
it is really one reason) for Lawrence’s inability to give political 
advice. Without setting forth the details of Lawrence’s various 
beliefs, or attempting to reconcile his real or apparent contra- 
dictions, it can be said without fear of denial that he was con- 
cerned earnestly—some would say fanatically—with the under- 
lying reality of living persons, with the core of being. It was 
not that he was merely pre-occupied with the importance of the 
individual, but that he recognised the importance fer each indi- 
vidual of the fact that he is an expression of the continuous life 
of mankind. To this continuous life, Lawrence once gave, in a 
projected preface to Sons and Lovers (Letters, pp. 95-102) the 
queer but illuminating name of ‘“‘the Flesh.” According to the 
thought of this preface the Flesh has inalienable attributes which 
become tortured and mis-shapen in the unnatural individuals 
who compose the entity, ‘‘the Flesh become Word.” In a letter 
to Mr. Edward Garnett (June 5th, 1914) he writes :— 

“The ordinary novel would trace the history of the 
diamond—but I say, ‘Diamond, what! This is carbon.’ 
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And my diamond might be coal or soot, and my theme is 
carbon.’ 


It may be said that when dissociated from Lawrence's some- 
what perverse terminology (taken half playfully and somewhat 
unfairly from ‘the Fourth Gospel) this doctrine is a common- 
place of modern psychology in which the “‘racial conscious- 
ness” takes the place of “Flesh”? and man plus his environ- 
ment that of the ‘‘Word.’’ But there is an important difference 
between Lawrence and Jung: for Lawrence the Flesh is not 
the racial unconscious, nor is it, nor does it even correspond 
with, the raw material out of which each individual forms his 
own personality. It is more than a hypostasis for psychological 
or even metaphysical theory: it is the sum-total, above and 
below consciousness, of human personality, and yet also it 
transcends human personality. It is therefore not only not sur- 
prising but inevitable that Lawrence should refer to it also as 
‘‘God the Father.” 

Through whatever changes in Lawrence’s mind this concept 
passed, and however cheerfully he would have disowned any 
conclusions drawn from this only recently published “‘preface”’ 
and even the “‘preface’’ itself, this conception of reality as that 
which both was immanent in and transcended personality (and 
indeed all life) was really what above all else directed Law- 
rence’s thought and even worship to the end. Unlike most 
mystics, “he had several methods of approach to what he 
regarded as the ultimate reality, but his conception of it, 
although he presented it in various forms, remained ever 
constant. 

In championing the purity and inalienable rights of the 
entity he called the Flesh, and therefore of the individuals who 
were born of it, Lawrence was bound to wage an unceasing 
war against the claims of what he called the Word, the sum- 
total of the unregenerate individuals upon whom ‘‘man’s 
environment’? had acted. He was interested, and interested 
solely, in man as man. Whereas the politician is concerned 
with men and women as*they have been formed by the 
influences (so the phrase usually runs) of school, university, 
church, party, and country, Lawrence was concerned. with men 
and women. If it had been argued that in practice it is impos- 
sible to leave these factors out of account when considering the 
individual, Lawrence must surely have replied, ‘‘But until we 
do leave them out, we cannot be reborn.” Moreover, he him- 
self is an example of one who tried to live uncontaminated by 
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these factors in environment, with what success it is still 
impossible and will always be difficult to judge. 

It was natural therefore that Lawrence should feel more 
acutely than anyone else whose voice has been heard the 
indescribable shame and despair (so painfully obvious in his 
letters of the war period) of being, according to all the gccepted 
and apparently inevitable canons of thought, an inescapably 
integral part of a civilisation with scarcely one feature of which 
he felt the slightest sympathy. What is for most men the 
opinion of a passing mood was for him a passion. While it was 
for him a matter of faith that creation must be saved from 
within outward, the world into which we and he were born 
forces the already created upon us. It was to escape the imper- 
tinence of this foreign invasion of a political system which 
_ seemed almost entirely evil that Lawrence formulated his never- 

fulfilled schemes for a colony of sanity where all creation of 
methods of living must be from within outward. 


His schemes were, of course, impracticable; yet they seem 
to be a logical conclusion of despair with political systems 
which clamour for our loyalty to what we regard as evil. But 
if these somewhat childlike schemes are to be rejected—if only 
for the reason that they solve no problems except those of the 
few who escape—some solution essentially as radical is daily 
growing more necessary. If we recognise that to be born again 
is indispensable for entering—or creating—the Kingdom of 
God, we are. also overwhelmed by the difficulty of being reborn 
in all this hubbub: Cornwall or Florida are not too far away 
to escape the shouts of “Viva il Duce!’ or “Heil, Hitler l’ 
At present our only reply, perhaps a little inconsequent, must 
be a weary ‘‘We don’t care if they do.”’ 

Must we stop here? Has Lawrence nothing better to offer 
than a desperate impasse or a reductio ad absurdum? The 
answer must come, if we are faithful to our task of interpreting 
D. H. Lawrence, from ourselves. His contribution to “‘political 
reform” is precisely this, that he shows the absurdity, the blas- 
phemy even, of conforming our fiee spirits to the political 
systems under which we live. This is not, of course, to argue 
for anarchy, but to claim that Lawrence’s contribution to our 
problem was positive: he shows not the system under which 
we shall obtain “‘the maximum liberty for the individual’ but 
the indespensable preliminary for our finding it. Political 
values are wrong because they contradict moral values, for, 
except when suffering from national hysteria, we know that 
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moral values are primary, and political values secondary. We 
stand in dire need of rediscovering personal integrity or, in 
other words, of being born again. The multitudes in Galilee 
appeared .to Jesus to be like sheep without a shepherd (an 
unflattering simile), and although Christians have for centuries 
supposed that they were doing right in adopting him as their 
shepherd, it may well be that they have done wrong in remain- 
ing as silly as sheep. If they had understood Jesus better they 
would have laid more emphasis on the need of becoming new 
creatures. 

Salvation has never come to a. nation or to individuals 
through their following a leader. Although leaders have played 
an essential part, the change, where genuine, has of necessity 
been a change of character, an individual and national rebirth. 
This may be cold comfort but it is an inevitable and neglected 
truth. Jesus uttered it simply and instead of obeying we have 
called him Lord. D. H. Lawrence has uttered it less simply 
but nearer our own time. Confronted with the truth, we have 
said of Jesus that his ethics are impracticable, of. Lawrence 
that he did not understand politics. 

These verdicts are tributes: it would be a bold claim to make 
now that any ‘‘practical politics’ can save the world or even 
that the understanding of politics in 1935 is more than 
indirectly relevant to the satisfying of our need. Europe will- 
not be recreated until Europeans are reborn; and what Europe 
-needs is not the rebirth of statesmanship but the rebirth of 
faith. 


+7 


As We See It 


HE building of houses for working people to live in may 

be an excellent thing if not carried too far. Is it not being 
overdone? Will there not be soon too many houses? The gentle- 
man who presided in July over the annual meeting of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute thinks it is and there 
will, and felt compelled to warn housing fans in general and his 
fellow-estate agents in particular of the ‘‘serious dangers of over- 
building.’’ Perhaps anticipating ribald laughter from the prole- 
tarian legion whose names are safely imbedded in the “waiting” 
lists for council houses, Mr. H. H. Robinson tried figures to 
put body into his ghost. Number of houses at Armistice just 


under 8,000,000; built since up to March 31st, 1935, 2,655,902. 
‘Estimated by National Government that 900,000 more houses, 


or 138,400 per year, are required to meet all housing needs, in- 
cluding replacements for slum clearances and relief of over- 
crowding, for the period ending March 31st, 1941. “‘When it is 
realised that 321,584 houses were built in the year ending March 
31st, 1935, and 266,622 in 1934, the present rate of building will 
need to be checked if disastrous results are to be avoided.” 


EST panic seize the business minds of the gentlemen who 

arrange the swapping for a profit of our real estate, we hasten 
to assure them that their president really had no reason for tears. 
He merely got his information from a dubious source. For the 
“National” Government, representing the British owning class, 
has the weirdest notion of what are the housing or indeed any 
human needs of the workers, and its housing figures may be 
placed in the same category as its ‘“‘prosperity’’ statistics. 
Housing experts who are intent on providing a real home for 
every British family have a very different tale to tell of housing 
needs. Sir E. D. Simon, in his book The Anti-Slum Campaign, 
after a searching analysis says: ‘‘To meet the existing shortage 
of houses and the prospective increases in families nearly 
2,000,000 additional houses will be needed by 1951. We have © 
shown that about 4,000,000 houses to-day are below any accepted 
standard. To house the population of England and Wales in 
good houses means, therefore, building 6,000,000 new houses 
(between 1931 and 1951): a task offering steady employment for 
the building trade for thirty years at the present rate of building 
200,000 houses each year.’’ This it may be noted does not in- 
clude the housing needs of Scotland. Most of the housing experts 
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work out the housing problem on lines very similar to those of 
Sir E. D. Simon, so that the estate agent and auctioneering 
Jeremiah can take heart of grace again. In any case, while a- 
‘‘National”’ or capitalist Government holds power to carry out 
the decrees of property owners, it is not likely that the supply 
of houges will even keep pace with the demand prompted by real 
needs. The workers want and need homes not hutches. Property 
owners want rent first, last, and all the time. [t does not require 
much economic wisdom to know that the supply of homes will 
always be kept short while property rules. For if public enter- 
prise offers the full supply at reasonable rents to those who need 
them, there will be an exodus from the privately owned and, in 
4,000,000 cases at least, pestilential hutches. And what will 
property and its agents and auctioneers do then? Maybe this 
was the horrible contingency visualised by the president when 
he warned his fellow delegates at Belfast. 


OR the past three years the Workers’ Group has tried to 

induce the International Labour Conference in Geneva to 
adopt a Draft Convention or decision for the international 
adoption of the forty-hour week. Each time the Employers’ 
Group has been able to prevent the introduction of a general 
convention. This year, by 57 votes to 49, the Workers’ Group 
achieved success, in spite of opposition from the British em- 
ployers’ representatives. As usual, our ‘National’? Government, 
while paying lip service at home to the principle of a shorter 
working week, was not prepared to take action when opportunity 
presented itself. Its representative abstained from voting on the 
ground that his Government must have time to consider the 
question. The preamble of the convention declares that unem- 
ployment is causing privation to many millions of workers for 
which they are not responsible and from which they ought. justly 
to be relieved. That workers should be enabled to share in the 
benefits of rapid technical progress in modern industry. Article 
1 provides that the countries ratifying the convention approve 
the principle of the forty-hour week being applied without any 
reduction of the weekly, monthly, or yearly income of the 
workers. It invites the governments of such countries to insure 
that adjustments of wages and salaries shall be effected by direct 
negotiation between the workers’ and employers’ organisations 
concerned, and where agreement is not reached to arrange to 
submit the dispute to competent wages boards. 
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HE Workers’ Group put up a sound case and dealt ably and 

trenchantly with the stock objections advanced by the em- 
ployers. Emphasis was laid on the fact that the need for the shorter 
working week was not primarily because of unemployment due 
to trade depression, but because of the evils caused by inereasing 
rationalisation and mechanisation, permanent features of modern 
economic life. Ernest Bevin, during a powerful speech, asked 
"If financiers, capitalists, and employers generally can meet 
and enter.into international cartels for the regulation of produc- 
tion and prices, what is to prevent them coming together under | 
- the framework of this convention, and regulating hours of work, 
and raising the standards generally ir connection with their 
industries ?’’ He did not supply the answer but, as an old mem- 
. ber of the S.D.F., doubtless he was aware of it. Capitalism is 
too occupied at present in trying to save itself to worry about 
the men and women from whose labour its profits are obtained. 
International arrangements are in progress for adjusting the 
supply to diminished demand for shipping, coal, steel and iron, 
&c. In no case do these arrangements include provisions for a’ 
better standard for the employed or compensation for the 
workers displaced by the restrictive regulations. So that while 
agreeing that a forward step has been made by the drafting of 
the forty-hour week convention we cannot be optimistic that the 
convention will be ratified, particularly in the case of Britain. 


To remarkable fact that over eleven-and-a-half million 
_ people voted in the Peace Ballot does not seem to influence 
the Government’s strenuous preparations for war. British bomb- 
ing planes are being built at breakneck speed, and stockbrokers 
engaged in boosting aircraft material shares inform potential 
clients of aircraft firms whose shares have in the last three 
months risen anything from ten to fifty per cent. Bristol Aero- 
plane Company shares, for example, acquired by a stockbroking 
firm on the basis of 37s. 6d., reached_57s. 6d. on the first day of 
quotation on the Stock Exchanges To let the world know we 
are on the job special displays of the might of our Air Force 
are given, culminating in a review of the R.A.F.—the biggest 
ever—by H.M. George V. These imposing spectacles, duly 
depicted at the ‘‘movies,’’ tickle the national vanity of the pro- 
letarian and send him home satisfied that the defence of his 
right to the Means Test is in good hands. British air prepara- 
tions are, however, only for defence. Our rulers are really not 
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favourable to aerial warfare, and assure an appreciative nation. 
that they would favour its abolition if other nations were reason- 
able, and but for the necessity of dropping bombs upon natives. ` 
who, in far-flung parts of our Empire, refuse to pay taxes and. 
disobey our well-meant orders. 


HOUGH the people may desire peace they still put their 

confidence in a Government that still holds fast to the grey- 
bearded theory that the best preparation for peace is to arm 
prodigiously with the most modern devices for mass murder. 
Hence the rapid enlargement of Britain’s aerial fighting force 
and, simultaneously, governmental propaganda for civilian pre- 
cautions against attacks from the air. Never before has the 
nation in time of peace been instructed to place itself upon a war 


footing. Yet the Government circular issued in July can only be ~ 


justified on the assumption that an aerial war with indiscriminate 
bombing and use of poison gas is regarded by our rulers: as. 
within measurable distance. It is admitted that there is no way 
_of preventing modern aeroplanes from bombing towns. Scien-.- 
tists inform us that there ts no effective protection against the 
penetrating power of the latest concoctions of poison gas. One 
of the aircraft technical journals derides as impracticable the 
idea of providing bombproof shelters for the populations of our 
towns, and suggests the equally impracticable alternative of a 
scheme for rapidly evacuating them into the country. The rich 
may have bombproof shelters prepared for themselves, or- 
remove to the country as they did during the last war when 
bomb-dropping was in its experimental stage; but the average 
citizen will have to stav put and await what hell sends him. 


T is difficult for those who experienced the air raids in London 

during the last war to reflect calmly-on the effects of a whole- 
sale bombing of crowded industrial centres. The precautions 
suggested by the Government circular will generally be of little 
use, but may have the disgstrous effect of lulling the nation into 
a false feeling of security. Some of the basér newspapers are 
already trying to allay anxiety by alleging that the horrors of 
poison gas and incendiary bombing are grossly exaggerated.. 
For sheer banality the Senior Chaplain of the Forces at Tid- 
worth deserves mention. Preaching in Salisbury Cathedral 
(7/7/35), he eased himself thusly: ‘‘There are things in men’s 
lives in peaceful England to-day which are far more horrible 
_ than a good clean war. The deaths on the roads are talked about 
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but no real fuss is made. It is only when it comes to discussion 
on war that people become so horrified. I wonder why ?”’ 

Perhaps it is because they happen to really believe in the 
Christian gospel of peace and regard war as abominable and 
unclean. Or they may be ordinary decent folk who are aghast 
at the prospect of wholesale burning, poisoning, and disem- 
bowelling of men, women, and children on whom bombs will be 
rained when the fighting planes make war. 


te complacent attitude towards war by those who will not 
have to be in the danger zones is equalled by that of our 
legislators towards the supplying of war material for profit to 
potential enemies. On July 3rd it was revealed in the House of 
Commons that British firms are supplying aeroplane engines 
as used in the R.A.F. to Germany; 96 engines were supplied 
during 1934, and 5 planes and 80 engines during the year end- 
ing May, 1935. The Secretary for Air said: “As long as export 
goes on at all, it is surely desirable that British firms should 
export and British labour be employed.” Even though the ex- 
ports drive German planes for raining bombs on British labour’s 
women and children. The President of the Board of Trade . 
backed his colleague by stating emphatically that no steps would 
be taken to prohibit further exports of this type to Germany. 
There is no hope of averting war while men with this mentality 
are in a position to frame policy. 
To Rt. Hon. D. Lioyd George, who in his old age desires 
to once again save Britain, seems to have been out- 
manoeuvred by the Government. His New Deal, if kept piping 
hot, might have gained a following of those “progressives” who 
realise that an economic change is imminent and want one that 
will not disturb existing property rights. But, to place it in the 
Cabinet refrigerator until it was frozen stiff and suspend political 
agitation meanwhile was political ineptitude. Most people by 
now have realised that there is nothing new in the Georgian 
scheme; that the Government is’ already implementing in a 
casual sort of manner plans for finding employment for some 
of the unemployed; that, anyhow, Lloyd George is too old and 
too unreliable to be trusted again in the saviour réle. We cannot 
see any great prospects of the Rt. Hon. gent. doing much with 
his.councils of action. The British public distrusts so-called non- 
political organisations, and suspects the councils of action of 
being another dodge for rallying the Nonconformist conscience 
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as a camouflaged Liberal Party financed by the Criccieth hero 
with himself as benevolent dictator. It only needed the incautious 
and premature statement that 350 council of action Parliamen- | 
tary candidates might contest seats at the general election to 
reveal big rents in the united front of Ll. G.’s council. The Rt. 
Hon. and venerable political gamester may darken the prospects 
of many Labour candidates by his latest scheme for gaining a 
political following. Apart from that it is unlikely he will have 
much effect on the course of events. It is a far cry from 1910 to 
1935, and new deals by old players are not favoured by the 
present generation. 


HOSE who go down to the sea in ships are supposed to be 
protected by the law. How inadequate is that protection was 
revealed during the recent inquiry into the loss of four British 
merchant vessels presided over by Lord Merrivale, the Wrecks 
Commissioner. These ships were the “‘Blairgowrie,’? ‘“‘Us- 
worth,” “La Crescenta,” and ‘‘Millpool,’’ which foundered at 
sea during the five months October, 1934, to February, 1935, 
with a loss of 100 lives. Commenting on the ‘‘Usworth,’’ the 
Commissioner remarked: “‘If safety of life and well-being were 
dominant considerations, the ‘‘Usworth’’ should have had a 
- master and three mates, instead of a master and two mates.” 
The ‘‘Blairgowrie’’ broke her steering gear in a storm and, 
reports the Court, ‘foundered with a speed that seems to indi- 
cate that other causes than the weather contributed to her loss.” 
What those causes were came out in the evidence, and the Court 
found that although the crew carried was sufficient according to 
law, it was not large enough for “practical purposes.” The evi- 
dence, of the state of the ‘‘Millpool’’ was not what even land- 
lubbers could describe as reassuring. As we weighed up the evi- 
dence given by owners and seamen and read the guarded 
language of the Court’s findings we felt that here was capitalism 
in full flower. One hundred seamen drowned, and nobody to 
blame. Technically the law had been observed and the Govern- 
ment officials had allowed the boats to go to sea. Equally certain 
was the fact that cut-throat competition during trade depression 
had not in any of the four cases made safety of limb and well- 
being the dominant considerations. POLITICUS. 


Day’s Journey 


LOUDS rear their muddy heads above the chimney-pot, 
„and in the garden where I sit the flowers move not, 
waiting for the rain that will soon drop down, 
to soak the brown soil here, but in the town 
make roofs and pavements shine. 
All day it has come bright, and overdarkened next. 
The old-wife train along the northern line 
gossiped long in every station, 
scuttled impatiently between, 
with scarce a sideways glance at the wide fields, full and green, 
where cattle were feeding at ease, with no such ‘animation. 
Those people opposite were dumb as ninepins, 
but we cared not, we had our own repose. 


In the old castle on the hill, a little old man, 
with whiskers hiding his front teeth, 
showed us the river flowing underneath, 
a dungeon deep and dark, and the young lord’s coach, that ran 
to London once, many years ago, 
and the gilt and polished coronation coach 
in which their Graces went to see the crown 
set on the new king’s head, him bending low 
beneath the priestly gown. 
Some chaffinches the old man fed with crumbs of sweet cake.--. 
how tame they were he was so proud to prove— 
(‘Hold in your dog a moment, do not move, , 
see with what speed on flying wing they take 
last crumb to little nested ones.’’)— 
what drawing-rooms the voung lord had, 
how many guests for his coming-of-age on this lawn, 


Does not His Grace own 
great lands in this county, even under the sea, 
the coal mines, where at. this moment men must be, 
toiling i in dark and strict confines 
for bare, sweat-gained pittance, in these | mines 
that His Grace does own? ° 
While His Grace, the young lord of ‘il, 
spends’ fully nine months of the year here, 
in this fine grey castle, spring to fall, 
without a fear 
that some day men with fury of mind 
will his proud sceptre break, and take his land, 
unseat him ane make him poor, a man of common kind. 
i y T. O. ROBINSON. 


Our Dumb F a TE 


My is but mortal, even the staunchest and most hardware , 
of us will easily chip. There you go skipping and nodding 
in the busy streets, your heart leaping like tickled trout, dis- 
missing the curl that blows across your face with a mere tut and 
a smile—and in a second, disaster. God let slip a tile from his 
roof; you’re laid low. It happened to me, comrades. In frolic 
innocence I billowed about Life’s blue sea. Then the octopus’ 
Accident whipped swift tentacles about me. Just another humble 
back garden tragedy. A lawn-mower arriving from the dealers 
not properly tamed, lashed out at me. One moment, Man mas- 
tering Nature through-the Machine; the next, Man on the floor, 
. Machine standing some paces away eying me with sly triumph 
from under its left oxter, Nature bedming an unsullied beam 
right across her own high heaven. It was débâcle. 

Moreover, in a day or two I couldn’t walk hardly. As I’m the 
beer-winner of the family, they got alarmed naturally. Said they, 
said all, get thee to a hospital. Hospitals is what I mainly can’t 
stand the smell of. They may be alright, supposing they’ve got 
a way of keeping practical jokers out of them, but this I know, 
if some of my friends had the running of them there’s many a 
fellow would go in to have his appendix out and would come out 
with twins, one of them being a shorthorn calf—and after all 
human nature’s the same all the world over isn’t it? 

Still, I went. A mate of mine introduced me to a doctor who 
goes by the sinister name of Smith (Brides in the Bath ?). 
(Thank goodness, ld left off my orange blossom, and was 
sensibly attired in a leather apron with taffeta tucked in and 
eau-de-nil rucks up the back.) But he wasn’t interested in legs, 
‘‘not while they are attached to the body. I like them off. There 
are for too few amputations nowadays.” “Surely not, I coun- 
tered brightly, ‘‘last week there were, that I grant, but this week 
I’m sure the quota is already exceeded.” He said I’d better see 
another doctor. We walked on, my limp lessening with every 
step. “‘Look,’’.I said with dim joy, ‘‘my leg seems to be getting 
better, I think I could hop.” ‘‘Come along this way,” he said. 
‘Don’t hop. We’ll see the animals.” I knew what that meant, 
of course, things in bottles; I steeled myself to meet goitres 
under glass. But I was wrong, the long room was full of real 
animals, rats and cats and mice and rabbits in cages. Nice wee > 
beasties. My friend opened a cat’s cage. “Look out,” I said, 
“itll get loose.” (Fond as one is of dumb creatures, one doesn’t 
want them lolloping about at large.) “Oh, no, it won’t’’—he 
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steered i it round, and | saw it had a cork in its belly. ‘‘So’s we 
can examine the contents of its stomach. This fellow (next door). 
has had some glands removed.” Its eyes were so human, exactly 
like the dear vicar’s, I had to look away—straight at a rearing 
host of white rats all with horrible growths round their throats. 
“Cancer,” he said soothingly tas I was backing away into 
several boxes of pretty white mice labelled ‘“T'wort tumours.” 

Well, we got out of that, and my leg was going so good the 
other could scarcely keep up with it. This only goes to show the 
perils of London town. Vivisection, eh? I never thought I’d get 
into any of that, dear mother, when I left the old thatched cot. 
Oh, nasty, nasty. Awful business, and why do we do it? No 
people is so tender with animals, and nene cut them up so inge- 
niously. These opposites are near related if not twins, you bet. 
The sentimental slopping over dogs is a direct warrant to some- 
body to carve ’em up. For every virtue, run to excess, breeds a 
companion vice. The well-known philanthropist hires strike- 
breaking thugs to smash in the faces of the poor. So our love of 
animals ends in a corked cat facing an over-fondled poodle, 
supporters couchant of anthropomorphic self-love. 

Having come to this unwilling and difficult conclusion by 
climbing whole flights of dialectic, 1 then found—as often hap- 

pens—the thing writ plain on my own doorstep. There’s a 
= maiden lady not far off, as fond as fond can be of the animal 
kingdom so-called. She brought home a pretty puss the other 
day, and showed it round. Somebody warned her that it would 
grow up some day and come home in kittle, likely. “Oh, no,” 
said the lady, “‘she’s going to be cut. I won’t have any of her 
nonsense.’’ And that is pretty nearly the reason why vivisec- 
tionists need never fear the activities of the Pet-the-Puppies 
League. That’s how they get authority ; but why do they use it? 
They are under a compulsion to explore man as mechanism, and 
to this end young doctors must be trained in a contempt for, 
flesh. Its of a piece, you see. To a doctor, you're a mechanism 
gone wrong, not a plant starved and warped i in stony soil, for 
that would mean environment and politics; to a priest, you're 
a spirit with no bum, so he can’t see the kicks; to a business man 
you're a bit of merchandise that breeds merchandise. We can 
be these things, they are true of us, of all of us, though, of all. 
And having borne the reductions, let’s kick them to hell away— 
what a relief for the animals, who must be so tired of pretending 
to be clockwork or diddicums, always one or t’other. 

THE ‘SWEEPER-UP. 


- 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Group Analysis ` 


R. *TRIGANT BURROW is the most original of writers on 

psycho-therapy. Freud, ofcourse, is a scientific genius and of 
the others Jung is a thinker with considerable imaginative gifts. But 
whereas most of the theoreticians and practitioners of psycho- 
therapy have been content to stake out their claims and wax fat, 
while the boom lasted, in the new country opened by Freud, Dr. 
Burrow has pertinaciously and with most unusual honesty of mind 
pressed on with his exploration. 
= As often happens with honesty of the highest order, he gets more 
and more complicated until at last it dawns on the reader that what 


he is saying is only difficult because it is so very'simple. He ends, 


as honesty usually does, by giving the whole show away and it 
becomes clear that the post-war boom of the “new psychology” was 
a sort of South Sea Bubble. Dr. Burrow perceives that if a mind ts 
sick and the cause can be traced to ‘‘conditioning’’ or “‘repression,’’ 
i.e., to the environment, then the root of the disease is in the environ- 
ment at least as much as in the diseased mind. The mental state is 
a symptom, not a cause. And for a doctor to oppose his supposedly 
‘normal’? state of mind against a patient’s ‘‘abnormal’’ state of 
mind in the hope of curing the latter is a ridiculous proceeding. 
[Another obvious flaw in the whole theory of psycho-therapy is this 
(and it is a high tribute to Dr. Burrow that one feels he would be 
perfectly ready to admit it): a pure atmosphere for the discussion of 
intimate personal problems cannot exist unless both the patient and 
ihe doctor are absolutely frank with one another about their respec- 
tive economic and social statuses and their financial preoccupations 
and worries. Without such frankness their human relationship is 
bound to be false. | i 
“You cannot cure ideas with ideas, or mental expressions with 
mental expressions,” this in effect is the recurring theme of Dr. 
Burrow’s lectures.* He further perceives that the impulse which 
makes a man undertake the profession of dealing with other people’s 
mental aberrations is bound, in a neurotic society, to be itself a 
neurotic one. Dr. Burrow, of course, has to put things much more 
tactfully than this; but for all his caution he gets into deep water. 
He has reached the conclusion that mental sickness should be 
treated by his method of ‘‘group analysis.”’ | ` 
‘The result of careful studies of individuals in groups, observed 
on the basis of the agreed terms which unite the individuals com- 
*“The Morphology of Insanity as a Racial Process” (reprinted from’ the 


British Journal of Medical Psychology) and “The Autonomy of the ‘I’ from the 
Standpoint of Group Analysis” (reprinted from Psyche). 
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posing such groups, has led to the discovery of an unconscious 

social factor with which we need very seriously to reckon.’ 

(Once again it is obvious that the group’s analysis will not get 
very far unless the members are prepared to be frank about their 
respective financial and economic statuses.) 

lf we really want to know ourselves we must be able tq see the 
“I” objectively. 

But—‘‘it is important to realise that the object that challenges 
our enquiry is nothing less than the entire background of our per- 
sonal and social habituations. Naturally, to envisage one’s entire 
medium offers difficulties. For ‘it is inevitable that habituation 
should obscure the medium habituated. Obviously if a fish should 
become suddenly capable of conscious observation, the last thing 
it would observe would be the water in which it swims. Its own 
medium is too much a part of itself to become an object of its own 
contemplation.” 


However, it is impossible to do justice by short quotations to Dr. 
Burrow’s very profound and subtle thought. His own statement of 
it is excessively compressed. It would be interesting to see how his 
group analyses work out in practice. The theory is excellent but 
practical success must surely depend on a factor that only luck can 
provide—namely, on securing a group of people of sufficient goodwill 
and sincerity. And this amounts to saying that, while we can agree 
with Dr. Burrow that we are all suffering from a collective neurosis 
and that salvation lies in co-operating, first to understand, and 
secondly to ‘‘cure’’ our diseased environment, it is only by tackling 
these jobs in the right spirit that we can hope to succeed. And what 
is ‘‘the right spirit’’? If we translate Dr. Burrow’s highly specialist 
idiom into familiar English I think we shall find he is telling us that 
we must lose our life (the ‘‘I’’) to find it, and that this means acknow- 
ledging that we are the creatures of our social and economic environ- 
ment and that our fancied freedom to act or at least to think as we 
choose is determined in many ways we do not suspect and not least 
by a strong unconscious bias to misinterpret reality to the supposed, 
but illusory, advantage of the vicious, but illusory, “I.” And the 
only power that will sustain us through these trials and overcome 
our inertia and the pride of intellect that sidetracks our best inten- 
tions and protects our self-love and egotism—is Love. 

In other words, I think Dr. Burrow is making in his own way a 
very valuable restatement of truths which are enshrined—and too 
often buried—in the dogmas of Marxism and of Christianity. 


R. R. 


REVIEWS 


COLERIDGE AND S.T.c. By Stephen Potter (Cape) 8s. 6d. 

Many people, I dare say, who become interested in the four poets, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley, have been struck by 
the similarity of their fates. In each a fine beginning, and all wilted 
in some kind of frost. Keats dead at twenty-four, Shelley drowned, 
Coleridge turned to opium and German metaphysics, Wordsworth 
dulling. What happened? Look at them separately and the answer ts 
accident—which is no answer. Take Coleridge now. The vulgar tale 
is that.opium killed the poet in him. Then what dulled Wordsworth? 


T.B. carried off Keats, they say. And it still remains curious that. 


Shelley drowned. There is a suggestive fittingness about these various 


fates. See this: Shelley was the finest “‘creature’’ of these four, the. 


noblest, who had perhaps the most grace (theologically speaking)— 
and the ‘‘creature’’ is slain from without by an element. But Keats, 
whose integrity was greatest, died fighting, immediately and without 
compromise. Wordsworth was tougher, less aware, his spirit drooped 
slowly away. And Coleridge? Coleridge is of a quality which might 
provide a clue for all the rest. 

= Mr. Potter has set himself the task of salvaging that quality for 
us. It was obscured originally by the tendency of his contemporaries 
to over-simplify his life into a catalogue of two parts, the first finely 
‘poetic, the second drug-haunted. It is obscured still because there is 
a duality in Coleridge, though not simple, intermixed. ‘‘The real dis- 
tinction, it seems to me, lies in the opposition between ‘character’ 
and ‘ personality’. Lee Coleridge was fully possessed of this true self, 
with all its powers of experience, change, uniqueness, differentiation 
from the common stock: he was also possessed by a particularly 
formidable strongly marked character. ... It was only when he was 
able to transcend the character ... that he was himself.” For clarity, 
Potter christens these two elements ‘‘Coleridge’’ and ‘‘S.T.C.’’ Now 
the theory has a certain rough and ready rightness which at once 
recommends it. Obviously we all do, more or less consciously, make 
this distinction when reading any author. Reading Lawrence, for 
instance, you are always having to wade through the products of his 
minor exasperations and vanities towards the high ground where his 
essence is free. Yes, that’s alright as far as it goes. Yet there are 
some authors with whom you don’t have to do this. With Shakes- 
peare you don’t. There should be a place in any critical theory for 
that fellow, to give it anchorage. 

Look at the method away from its subject for a moment, and you 
see it taking a place as one of many hints that we’re done with the 
kind of taste which insisted on justifying all the literary figures as 
‘‘characters,’’ the Johnson-to-Shaw time. That’s one point. Another 
is that to simple people a book is an Act of God almost; its author 


m 
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has no importance. Well, in the period just ending, the epoch of 
individualism, this opinion of the simple was reversed to such an 
extent that books became no more than the trivia of amazing per- 
sonalities. You were a ‘‘character’’ and you had ‘“‘personality’’— 
gracious, Mr. Potter, they had both your words and saw no 
distinction in them. - 


The signs are we’re finished with that; yet it seems a bit dumb 
just to reverse the process. There are two ways of looking at a great 
poet, as miraculous individual escaped from time, circumstance and 
commonness; or as the impersonal tongue of his time and the people 
of it. The first has degenerated into the study of ‘‘character.’’ Potter 
puts that aside in this way: again and again he’ll say of passages in 
Coleridge, ‘‘this is typical S.T.C.; this is estecean, of course; there 
S.T.C. intrudes.” All the same, Comrade Potter, they weren't two 
men, but one man. When all that’s estecean is winnowed away you 
are left with this kind of truth, which Potter claims as belonging to 
the Coleridge-personality, ‘“My system is to make history scientific 
and science historical—to take from history its accidentality and from 
science its fatalism.’’ That might have been Marx’s marching orders. 
It certainly brings us in range for seeing with the second, the imper- 
sonal method. In fact, there is not much virtue in regarding a plain 
response to social necessity as distinctly Coleridgean or Marxian or 
what. Coleridge or Marx is where the wave breaks, and you can mark 
it easily; it isn’t their wave though. ‘‘The slave of custom,’’ Coleridge 
said, ‘‘is roused by the rare and accidental alone; but the axioms of 
the unthinking are to the philosopher the deepest problems as being 
the nearest to the mysterious root and partaking at once of its 
darkness and pregnancy. -~ 


However, the impersonal method too, can so often come down like 
a policeman’s foot by the street-urchin’s marbles. It would turn 
Coleridge into a mere tap for tendencies. That’s why, I suppose, 
Potter and many others hesitate to trust to tt. We need a marriage 
or synthesis of the methods. We need to see Coleridge in the full pity 
and humanity of him, indolent, guilty, ill, acute, and inspired, as 
some sort of flower-bud which the human sympathies and stresses 
of the day put out; knowing that in the pain and meanness and 
uncertain glory of him, there crystallises miraculously the common 
experience of the many. In the apple there is a hint of its own 
blossom, a reminiscence of the bark it grew up in; the sap that carried 
it, the earth, and its own hard growing will. It isn’t just tree-fruit; 
nor yet a monstrous berry to be admired for its size. A little marvel, 
it is, concentrating the many motions of tree-growth for a little space 
in a vivid sphere. 


But there’s the duality to bridge. Men of Coleridge’s stamp are 
devils who cast out angels—into their work. Every fine poem is a 
flight of the angels of innocence, but we should never forget it’s.a 
devil they flee from. Inescapable, that. Out of a deep innocence they 
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are aware of the guilt of their knowing, which is a perpetual crown 
of thorns to them. Coleridge lied and cheated, trimmed, like the guilty 
bastard he was, but it isn’t fair to dismiss all this as belonging to a 
lesser S.T.C.—the dual nature is not nearly so. simple as that. 
Coleridge wasn’t twins. Besides, perhaps he had something to be 
guilty about, perhaps many others had, and have. 

No, 4 synthesis we need. We’ shall not get it by opposing to bad 


personality, pure personality; we must have a clean antithesis first.. 


The value of Potter’s book, apart from its humdrum use as a guide 
to the Coleridge arcana, is that it poses the problem; a greater value 
than appears, for this problem is not essentially literary at all. 

JACK COMMON. 


THE PASSING OF THE GODS? By V. F. Calverton (Allen & Unwin) ros. 6d. 

Mr. Calverton has written a book which should be read, and most 
especially by those who will violently dissent from its whole point of 
view. For the honest thinker will always be concerned to discover 
what truth may be found in his opponent’s position, to subject his 
own point of view to the most rigorous test the ingenuity of the 
antagonist can supply. Not, be it said, that Mr. Calverton will appear, 
to the degree which may seem to be suggested, antagonistic to most 
readers of these pages, but his is a strictly secular examination of 
religious forms and forces, and he is somewhat specially concerned 
to reject mystical experience as unreality. Yet it is true, as he con- 
tends, that most organised religion has been built up of very material 
desires and conceptions and substances, and if our quest be for fuller 
consciousnéss we must not permit ourselves the minutest self- 
deeeption. If we would hold to the reality of a specifically religious 
experience, it must for plain integrity’s sake be only after facing 
every argument that can be brought against it. 


In the briefest summary, Mr. Calverton seeks to prove that ‘‘reli- _ 


gion derived its power over the human race by virtue of reading the 
material interests of man into the scheme of the universe. It gave 
man an illusion of power by making him believe that the world was 
created for his benefit and was working in his favour. Science 
destroyed that illusion by providing man with the power religion had 
promised but had never fulfilled.’’ Thus the gods pass! But that is 
putting it over-baldly. The author has more subtlety and much more 
mental elasticity than so sh®rt_a statement might suggest. He goes 
back behind especially religious psychology to a view of the whole 
human mind as shaped by its interests, its need and capacity for 
biological survival. Society too is a survival-instrument, adapting its 
forms and shaping its mentality, and that of its human units, to 
survival conditions. Its cultural forms no less than any others—and 
of these the oldest and the strongest and most persistent is the religious, 
springing’ from primitive magic—the attempt to assert simple power 
over immediate environment—and, though branching out from, never 
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losing touch with economic realities. The form of religion, that is 
to say, is dictated not by the inspiration of the heart within but by 
the chain of circumstance which brings bread to the dinner-table. 
For Mr. Calverton this is the whole truth. Others will find it rather 
an important half-truth, admitting its force as they follow the chain 
of anthropological and historical evidence supplied in these pages to 
show the ‘‘practical’’ application of early religious organisation, its 
derivation from economic insecurity in Egypt, China and other lands, 
and the alignment of Christianity to economic fact from Roman days 
into the post-Renaissance capitalist present. Not unnaturally, the 
‘most original and possibly the most brilliant chapter is that which 
traces the development of religious forms in America, showing how 
the churches there (as elsewhere) have swayed to the wand of eco- 
nomic demand, condoning—indeed, exalting@~slavery, war, any form 
of oppression which capitalism decreed. Of even deeper interest, 
however, is his suggestion of the intimate relation between individual 
consciousness, and incidentally the individual fear of death common 
enough to-day, and the social structure. In his view the simultaneous | 
and allied development of Christianity and capitalism, with their 
individualist stress, has isolated the individual as an end in himself, 
and made him uniquely and morbidly preoccupied with his own ` 
survival. Change the form of society, and the preoccupation will 
vanish like a morning mist! One need not be convinced to feel that 
the hypothesis, which is persuasively put, 1s well worth consideration. 
Out of that preoccupation, Mr. Calverton holds, arose the special 
force of mysticism. If one can convince oneself that that is so, good, 
one is rid of an illusion; if not, again good—knowledge has been 
tested and proved itself ! 

Yet one is forced to feel that the test would be more truly final, 
more truly antiseptic, had Mr. Calverton’s materialistic Marxist 
biological conceptions but been expanded to include something more 
of Mr. Murry’s materialistic metabiological conceptions also. Never- 
theless, it must be said that his Marxism, if not his materialism, is 
flexible and dynamic. 


THE VICTORIANS AND THEIR BOOKS. By Amy Cruse ae and Unwin) 
12s. 6d. 

This is a meandering, gorbellied book, but it contains a lot of 

useful information. Its purpose, from which it digresses rather too 
of ten, is to tell one what books were being read at each period of the 
Victorian Age, and what people were saying about them. 

There are several facts which a survey of this kind forces upon 
one’s attention. One, of course, is the complete cultural severance of 
nineteenth-century England from Europe. During the whole period 
there does not seem to have been a single foreign book, unless one 
counts American books and the Bible, which made any impression at 
all on the wider public. Another fact, rather less obvious perhaps, is 
that hysteria about books and the over-rating of trumpery writers— 
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in fact, the book-ramp—was at least as prevalent then as now. This 
is particularly noticeable with regard to novels. It may be rather hard 
to believe after a course of Walpole and Gould, but the Victorians 
took their novels quite as seriously as we do. Men ‘and women alike 
devoured them with child-like eagerness. The wounded officers in the 
hospitals of the Crimea clamoured for the works of Charlotte M. 
Yonge. “Macaulay ‘‘cried as though his heart would break’’ (his own 
phrase) over Dombey and Son. And even the busiest people seem to 
have found time not only to read novels but also to write lengthy 
reviews of them in private letters to their friends. On every popular 
novel of the period Miss Cruse quotes long, serious comments by the 
most unexpected people, from Swinburne to Gladstone, and from 
Florence Nightingale to Edward Fitzgerald. Even the Queen made 
public pronouncements @@ novels occasionally. Moreover, reputations 
were much more durable in those days. It was not then, as now, a 
case of “That’s genius—that was!’’ Once you were established as a 
Great Writer you remained Great at least until all your early admirers 
were dead. Indeed, the Great were nailed so firmly to their pedestals 
that some of the most spurious of them are sticking there even now. 

‘Another point, a small one but worth noticing, is the change in 
the sense of decency. Admittedly the period between, say, 1840 and 
1890 was a squeamish period—though there are some excellent dirty 
jokes in Surtees and Marryatt; but our own age is equally squeamish 
in a different way. For the Victorians, though scared by the obscene, 
were at any rate not scared by the macabre. The generation which 
thought Jane Eyre a dangerous book could swallow Poe’s Tales, and 
the description of the death of Krook in Bleak House, almost without 
a murmur: There would probably be a fearful outcry now if Poe’s 
Tales had just appeartd for the first time. The sense of decency varies, 
of course, from country to country as well as from age to age. 

This ts a book whose whole interest lies in its subject matter. It is 
badly written, clumsily put together, and marred by indiscriminate 
enthusiasm. Miss Cruse has a particular affection for those slimy 
Low Church scoutmasters, Charles Kingsley and Tom Hughes. How- 
ever, even here she disinters facts which are of interest. In particular, 
there is one phrase she records which beautifully sums up the nine- 
teenth-century middle-class Protestant mentality. This is where 
Kingsley refers to the Appennine mountains as the ‘‘Popish Appen- 
nines. ú GEORGE ORWELL. 


A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER: By George Orwell (Gollancz) 7s, 6d. 
BURMESE DAYS. By George Orwell (Gollancz) ys. 6d. 

George Orwell is a popular novelist sensitive to values that most 
other novelists are popular for ignoring. One feels he has ideas about 
the art of the novel, and that his future work is going to be unusually 
interesting. At present Mr. Orwell appears to be most concerned with 
presenting his material in the clearest and honestest way. Being a 
man of considerable and diverse experience this problem naturally 
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_ comes to him before any esthetic considerations ; yet, in his first book, 
A Clergyman’s Daughter, he was already experimenting with new | 
forms when Naturalism seemed inadequate. In the widely praised 
Trafalgar Square Episode in that book the down-and-outs are char- 
acterised by a technical device from the drama (but in this case prob- 
ably derived from Ulysses), which has the effect of enlarging them 
to immense dimensions, and they seem, not so much a congtries of 
misfortunate men and women, as a mere undifferentiated mass of 
human sufferings. The various pathetic, degenerate, irrelevant and 
comic personal peculiarities of these down-and-outs are remarkably 
well portrayed, but at the same time Mr. Orwell contrives to com- 
municate an understanding of some impersonal misery, some universal 
communion of wretchedness, in which the individual with his egotisms 
is tragically immersed: jò 

“Charles draws himself up, clears his throat, and in an enormous voice roars 
out a song entitled ‘Rollicking Bill the Sailor.’ A laugh that is partly a shudder 
bursts from the people on the bench. They sing the song through again, with 
increasing volume of noise, stamping and clapping in time. Those sitting down, 
packed elbow to elbow, sway grotesquely from side to side, working their ade 
as though stamping on the pedals of a harmonium.. . . 

‘Once more the people pile themselves on the bench. But the temperature is 
now not many degrees above freezing point, and the wind is blowing more 
cuttingly. The people wriggle their wind-nipped faces into the heap like sucking 
pigs struggling for their mother’s teats.” 

The quotation is a fair specimen of Mr. Orwell’s style. The lucidity 
—so to speak, the transparence—-of his prose is a necessary quality 
of the realistic novel, which aims at exhibiting action rather than 
significant language. Mr. Orwell has a story to tell that compels 
attention on its own account, and he tells it drily and perspicuously, 
without a trace of sentimentality, and with an occasional, casetat — 
comment or aphorism that drops into the limpidity of the narrative 
like a berry into a pool. 

This quality is most noticeable in Mr. Orweil’s second novel, 
Burmese Days. He is dealing here with the lives of various Impe- 
rialist officials and traders, and some native types, in Burma; and the 
point of esthetic interest is the way in which Mr. Orwell, instead of 
wrapping his tale in a shroud of “‘local colour,’’ extracts his story 
and people out of the exotic environment. Again one is struck by the 
clarity of the style, which presents the scene almost with the vivacity 
of hallucination. Neither pity, nor bitterness, nor cynicism, nor con- 
tempt is permitted to obscure the insidious degradations of Impe- 
rialism, acting upon white and coloured alike: the greed, the snob- 
bishness, the injustice, the opacity of alien loyalties and alien hates, 
the meanness, the bigotry, the despair, the dirt, the consciousness of 
being an interloper and a despoiler, or a victim, the realisation of 
incalculable waste—in short, an existence made endurable only by 
whisky and brutality and fornication. All this is shown, rather than 
stated, by Mr. Orwell, in a novel that deserves the attention of serious 
readers. But Mr. Orwell’s career has only begun. MICHAEL SAYERS. 
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FAREWELL TO ARGUMENT. By J. S. Collis (Cassell) 7s. 6d. 

The most important thing to say about Farewell to Argument ts. 
that it is a very readable and likeable book; and it seems to me difh-. 
cult to say anything more. You read it—-you can’t help reading it, 
once you have begun; and at the end you don’t know what to say. 
Or I dgn’t. And, to explain the,reason for my diffidence, I will take 
a concrete example: Mr. Collis’s attitude to war. He is quite opti- 
mistic about the menace of war. “If there is a war to-morrow, it will 
be an excellent thing—-for only those who wish to fight will do so; 
and they could scarcely be better employed.’’ Further, “the method 
of warfare now promised by the authorities is our best safeguard—- 
the finest we have ever had against any war. Provided we can make 
war really frightful for everyone there will never be another.” 

J don’t doubt that Ma Collis is serious, and I certainly envy him: 
his confidence. But the point of the example is that the mind which 
works in this fashion is strange to me. From my point of view, it is 
an abstract and non-historical mind: the mind of a rationalist, using 
the word in no abusive sense. It assumes that because modern war 
is completely destructive nations will eschew it. That to me is a 
prodigious non-sequitur. First, it ignores the distance that separates 
a truth from the realisation of a truth; then the further distance that 
separates the realisation of a truth from acting in accordance with 
the realisation. 

In other words, Mr. Collis’s weakness—or perhaps his strength—- 
is that he does not experience things very much. He has no instinct 
to tell him, at any given point, that this is not the way things happen; 
and I should guess, therefore, that things don’t happen to him, or in 

~ «kim, to any great extent. He is not, by nature, deeply involved in 
the process of becoming. ` 

If that is true, it would explain his rather puzzling eclecticism, and 
—-what is even more conspicuous—his belief that statements which 
have the same logical content are identical in import, and that con- 
clusions which have been anticipated are not original. He has little of 
Lessing’s feeling that the process by which men reach them are often 
more valuable than the conclusions themselves. He has a good deal 
of what I call the ‘‘either-or’’ mind. Thus, in the course of expressing 
his great admiration for Havelock Ellis (to which he might, with 
advantage, have given more scope) he says: 

He had searched and searched for truth and had not found it. 
But he found Beauty. So it has been with me. For many years I 
searched for truth, violently and without pause; but the more often 
J searched for truth the more often I was detained by beauty—till 
at last_I saw that it was truth. 

That suggests, at any rate to me, that Mr. Collis, in spite of his. 
philosophy, still instinctively looks on Beauty and Truth as alterna- 
tives. It is a matter of nuance, perhaps: but I fancy Mr. Collis is 
more at home with the truth of beauty than he is with the beauty of 
the truth. 
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In much the same way he drops overboard the idea of Progress. 
“I know that there are few intellectual liberations more delightful 
than the contemptuous dropping of the Idea of Progress. Then for 
the first time we can see the world as it is.” But what if Progress, of 
some kind, is inherent in the world as it is? What if a belief in 
Progress, in spite of its having been dropped contemptuously—why 
the contempt?—-still colours, all urtconsciously, Mr. Collis’s happy 
confidence in the escape of humanity from War? 

[ suspect he has been in too much of a hurry to bid farewell to 
argument. But that is no more than a gesture: for he has a taking 
trick of pugnacity. And I think we may expect another volume, as 
lively and likeable as this, wherein those who drop the idea of Progress 
contemptuously are themselves contemptuously dropped. . J.M.M. 


X AT OBERAMMERGAU. By Humbert Wolfe (Methuen) 5s. 

Four certainties emerge from Humbert Wolfe’s latest poem, or 
volume of poems: ‘(r) He is an unusual technical artist—among con- 
temporary poets only second or third to Yeats. (2) Though he can 
narrate fairly comfortably he cannot tell a plain tale. (3) He is often 
infuriatingly obscure. (4) In spite of occasional interwoven echoes 
he has a voice very distinctly his own.’ 

Good verse technique is always vocal, a pleasant thing of the 
tongue and ear rather than of the brain or nerves; and Mr. Wolfe, 
with his very individualistic sheaf of violin tones and captivating 
syllabic mannerisms (which I, for one, daren’t continuously admire, 
lest I should imitate and get to Jericho), can fairly bamboozle the 
nightingales; though the contemptuous wise owl may keep swooping 
down into the midst of them with his ‘‘What the Hell is it all about?”’ 
. .. What about? Why, about the shameful persecution of the Jews 
by the German Nazis, of course; and this explanation pretty well 
reveals it, though the dust-cover informs us that ‘‘it is a plain attempt 
to illustrate in verse the oldest conflict in the world—the battle 
between faith and its opposite.’’ The general trend is plain enough, 
but what exactly is the import of some of the verse chapters, and 
what the meaning of frequent scent-bottle outbursts like? 

Time in the mountains is little as the sigh 
of a wind in the firs. . 

Such lines (though of charming or exquisite sound) communicate 

neither logically nor æsthetically ; and the stanza : 

But now to veins bloodlêss and arid, 

by their own volition drawn, 

through the shoals of a faith miscarried 

flow the red tides of dawn, 
is as tantalising as it is is exciting ; for one might be tempted to cry 
out that 


- 


through the shoals of a faith miscarried 
flow the red tides of dawn 


is the finest couplet in contemporary poetry, and that the whole 
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stanza would equal Heine at his most potent were it not for the 
awkward infit of ‘‘by their own volition drawn.’’ How bad is the man, 
how very bad’! And yet, contradictory and inconsistent as Wolfe 
always is, how good, how arrestingly good! The. foggy uncertain 
stanzas (though nearly always very musical) continually brighten 


into clear crystals of Christian or Nazi wisdom (for Humbert Wolfe 
gives beth sides} like: . 


Some later god of love and self-denial 
has crept along the valleys, and in cold malice 
. snatched fom men’s lips war’s high destructive phial, 
and chaffered in its place the coward chalice, 
whose only power 


is to kiss the thorn and desecrate the flower. 


While Miltonic-cum-Biblical lines like ‘‘Wotan—the ancient—is 
not mocked. He waits, “and frequent phrases of the calibre of “vast 
divinities of hate and death,” and arrows of wit like ‘‘The Nazi doc- 
trine vetoes all wings save those of beetles and mosquitos,” prove 
Humbert Wolfe a master of pregnant speech—if he will only take 
the trouble. A book to praise and blast and break your teeth on; and 
a dark gold mine to get hopelessly lost in. HERBERT PALMER. 


NEW SWORD. By Alfred Hy. Haffenden (Daniel) 1s. 6d. 


Mr. Haffenden here continues, in prose, his tracts for the times. 

The faults, as well as the virtues, of his unusual and very un-modern 
style continue to be apparent. For instance, the over-confidence with 
which he glides through his argument: ‘‘It is not difficult to think 
that there is a will in the world which is contrary to the Divine, the 
——Geeative, Will; and I submit that the most rational beginning of an 
explanation of evil is to be found in a doctrine of a conflict of wills 


for ultimate and absolute expression in this world. From which it 
_ follows that .. .’’ And so on. 


But when we compare his simple statement, ‘‘If the aspirant after 
Love shall lovingly enter the political field, politics shall be healed,” 


with the similar but sophisticated invocation of the ultra-modern 
Messrs. Auden and Isherwood, 
i Love, loth to enter 
The suffering winter.. 
Enter and suffer 
Within the quarrel, 


we see a good deal of virtue in Mr. Haffenden’s manner. R.R. 
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ROM the reports of the proceedings of the Third Inter- 

national (Comintern) at Moscow we learn that the general 
conviction of those present was that its policy has been, except 
for a few trifling mistakes, fundamentally sound. Those who 
have studied the doings of the C.P. in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and other countries, including Britain, mayebe pardoned if they 
cannot accept this self-righteous, self-deluding verdict so con- 
~trary to the facts. It seemed so obvious to the common or garden 
Socialist, when Moscow imposed its policy on Communists of 
other countries, that policy suited to conditions in Russia could 
not be suitable for dissimilar conditions elsewhere. Moscow 
thought otherwise, and its faithful adherents in their respective 
lands obeyed its edicts without reflection or question. The results 
on the Continent are plain for any unbiased observer to see. 
In this country also, Communist tactics as concetved by Moscow 
and enthusiastically and devotedly attempted by the British C.P. 
have proved a palpable failure. Apparently the recent Moscow 
meeting of Comintern, in spite of its laudatory public declaration, 
seems to have felt that it has been on the wrong tack: If n Gisse 
why has it instructed the Executive to ‘‘avotd the mechanical 
transferring of experience from one country to another or the 
substituting of concrete Marxian analysis by some common 
formula and routine’? Whether the Executive will implement 
this hint to return to the application of common-sense in its 
administration remains for the future to reveal. 


T is very questionable whether the British Labour Party will 

feel too overjoyed at the relaxing of Communist rigidity. One 
immediate effect has been to impel the British Communist Party 
"to announce: that it intends to lend fts electoral aid to securing 
the return of Labour candidates at the General Election, so that 
the Labour Party may have power as well as office. In face of 
the Communist record in Britain this unsolicited aid may 
very well prove anything but helpful to the L.P. What with 
MacDonald’s National Labour candidates, Lloyd George’s 
“New Deal’ nominees, and now Harrv Pollitt’s support, the 
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Labour Party chiefs may ruefully consider that their chances of 
securing a working majority are becoming beautifully less. 


AMES MAXTON also, a few days after the Communist pro- 

nouncement on electoral policy, informed tHe I.L.P. Summer 
School that his party “‘was prepared to enter a united front in 
the electoral struggle.” As a tactful means of bringing it about 
he confided to his audience that “The Labour Party and the 
T.U.C.. bosses are still unfit to govern the country safely and 
intelligently.” Maxton is a fine propagandist, but political 
acumen cannot be said to be his strong point. It would not have 
occurred to ordinary mortals that the way to promote friendlv 
relations with the Trades Union Congress and Labour Party 
chiefs was to publiely kick:their backsides. This novel method 
may have delighted the young worshippers of “Jimmy,” but 
iz will scarcely commend itself to the working-class membership 
of the trade unions and local Labour Parties. Neither is that 
membership likely to be impressed by Maxton’s assumption that 
their combined organisation has no “‘intelligent policy and alter- 
native to the National Government,” but that such can be pro- 
vided ‘“‘in the time at our disposal before the General Election’’ 
with the assistance of the C.P. and the J.L.P. 


S capitalism extends in India we can expect more and more 
workers’ groups to be formed, having as their object the 
application of that revolutionary truth inscribed in the Versailles 
omnes eaty, “Human labour should not be treated as merchandise.” 
Such groups are*bound to challenge the owners of property 
rights in Indian labour and cannot be tolerated by the beneficent 
British Raj; neither are they. In the Calcutta Gazette (7/3/35) 
all and sundry are notified that: ‘‘Whereas the Governor in 
Council is of opinion that the associations specified in the 
schedule hereto appended have for their object interference with 
the administration of law and order and constitute a danger to 
the public. peace. Now therefore, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by Sub-section (1) of Section 16 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 4908 (XIV. of 1908), the Governor in 
Council is pleased to declare the said associations to be unlawful 
-associations within the meaning of Part II. of the said Act. 
Schedule: (1) The Calcutta Communist Party. (2) The Calcutta 
Port and Dock Workers’ Union. (3) The Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party (Bengal Branch). (4) The Calcutta Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of India. (5) Kirti Dal, Bengal. (6) The Workers’ 
Party of India. (7) The Indian Proletarian Revolutionary Party. 
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(8) The Bengal jine Workers’ Union. (9) The Bengal Match 
Factory Workers’ Union. (10) The City Motor and Transport 
Workers’ Union. (11) The River Steam Navigation and Railway 
Companies Labourers’ and Workers’ Union. (12) The Youth 
Leapue, Bengal. (13) The Chaira Juba Samsad.’’ 

In refusing Indian workers libesty to organise to improve their 
working conditions British capitalism is but repeating its his- 
torv. When the workers of England combined at the close of the 
eighteenth century to resist the devasiating effects of the new 
industrialism, they were deemed enemies of law and order and 
a danger to the public peace. The Combination Acts, 1799-1500, 
prohibited trade combinations for trade purposes, the Unlawful 
Societies Act, 1799, prohibited associations for ‘‘seditious’’ pur- 
poses, and the Seditious Meeting Act, 1817, banned societies 
and clubs from ‘appointing delegates, &c., &c. 

if British labour is to retain the political and industrial free- 
dom it has so painfully won during the past hundred years, it 
‘will have to assist the struggles of peoples, exploited by British 
imperialism, to win the same rights. Even Tory speakers assert 
that a higher living standard for Indian workers would reaci 
beneficially on Lancashire. They are, however, discreetly silent 
about, the methods used by the ruling class of Jndia to prevent 
working-class. combination for securing that improved standard. 


se ~- will wae, 
w 
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D its, handling of the scheolgirl essay incident, which caused 
the foundations of England's freatness tq dither during jury 
30th to August 2nd, British journalism “proved conclusively that 
it has nothing to learn from the yellowest American guys. i was 
thus. On May 16th, che teacher of a girl’s class in a “humble 
church school in one of the poorest working-class districts of 
Manchester” set her pupils the Jubilee task of writM@ an essay 
on “My Native Land.” Six days later one of H.M. Inspectcts 
popped into the school and, after going through his usual 
rouiine, glanced through the pile of essavs. One rather amused 
him. Written by a girl of thirteen and awarded by the teacher 
5 marks out of a possible 10, it began with “England is only « 
small country, but it is better than anv other country,” and its 
conclusion contained the sentence (and a jolly good one for 
assuming OUR superiority), “In other countries the men 
generally kiss one another, but in this one they merely shake 
hands.’ The inspector, referring to the opening sentence, said 
to the teacher: ‘We do not usually set it put quite as strongly.” 
Whereupon that young lady stoutly defended the betterness of 


~~ 
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good old England, and t1.M. inspector ended the conversation 
with the remark: “Did not the old-fashioned imperialism in the 
past sometimes lead to war?“ > 


j 


-t 


© 


¢ * UT of this trivial incident the lawyer who represents the 
“J Parliamentary Division’ in which the school is located 
aided by several newspapers, made a first-class national sensa- 
tion. Kirst the rector of the church, who is also chairman of the 
school managers, wrote to the Board of Education and demanded 
the inspector's head on a charger. Board wouldn’t rise to the 
bait, whereupon the M.P. was instructed to demand satisfaction 
on the floor of the House of Commons. Without guile he swal- 
lowed the whole story. An old music hall comedian used to 
sing a song with the refrain, “The captain told the mate and 
the mate cold the crew, and the crew told me, so I know it must 
be true.” In this case the young patriotic teacher told the head- 
mistress and the headmistress told the rector and the rector told 
Sir Gerald Hurst. So he girded up his loins and on July goth 
asked the Minister for Education whether he had considered the 
complaint of the Rector of St. Paul’s that an inspector. had 
reproved in the presence-of the staff and the children a little gir! 
for having stated in an essay that ‘‘England is the finest country 
in the world, and reproved in the hearing gf{techildren,. a 


teacher in the school for having taighe the little gir) wae 


fashioned imperialism, and whether he would take disciplinary 
action in the matter. The Minister knowing the real facts of the 
matter was not prepared to do anything. So (amid loud cheers) 
Sir Gerald asked lgave to move thé adjournment of the House, 
but was reLused-by the Speaker. 

ID tát end the affair ? No, sir! On August and Sir Gerald 
kJ raised the matter on the motion that the House adjourn for 


the vacation. His speech was worthy of Sergeant Buzfuz of 


immortal memory, but unlike Buzfuz he came a heavy cropper, 
In the Strangers’ Gallery, hearing this pretty matter debated, 
was the poor kid who had written the, essay, and her mother. 
Brought from Manchester at the expense of the Press barons 
whose papers revelled in the disgraceful stunt, given “a film star 
reception”? on her arrival, mobbed by an idiotic crowd, ‘‘shot’’ 
by news-ree] cameramen, the child must feel that her England 
has gone balmy. Anyhow, she ts back home again. Her father 
is still unemploved, but the egregious Lady Houston believing 
mat she and. the little girl are the only two real patriots in Eng- 


~~ 
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vind, has promised tu und the cash to have ihis new protegé 
iraincd as a seamstress. The honours for foolishness can be 
equally distributed between the Rector of St. Paul's and his 
Caan Sir Gerald Hurst, M.P., and the reputable journalists 
must be feeling heartily ashamed of their colleagues responsible 
‘or the disgraceful stunt. Mansard for August “ond, 1935, con- 
tains a full report of the historic dehate on a little girl’ S essai, 
and should be added to the collection of equally memorable 
literature of this wonderful Jubilee vear. 


C OME months since we ventured to doubt the wisdom u. 
> making a wages agreement for the weaving industry legally 
enforceable. It was patent Lo those acquainted with the details 
that wages in iraportant sections would be substantially reduced. 

Within a month after the agreement was iegalised we note that 
the weavers’ general council “views with the greatest alarm the 
tremendous reductions in wages by the application of the new 
weaving lists,” and instructs its committee to take immediate 
steps to secure substantial increases by the restoration of many 
percentages lost during the negotiations. The wages of four- 
loom weavers or 80 per cent. of the operatives have been cut 
under the agreement by is. 2d. in the pound. In the fine-cloth 
dictricis die tase: forthe Operatives is much more. The em- 


~ 


ployers are not likely ‘toeconsent to any hasty reconsider a- 
™™,: | 


tion of an agreement which is ‘iO their advantage.’ They. wi! 
make hay while the sun shines. They-atgue that the operatives’ 
Sends had all the facts before hem during the pro- 
racted negotiations for the agreement, and recommended its 
eerie They claim also that the fine-cloth weavers have 
alwavs been too highly paid, and in any case a six montis trial 
must be made of th e new conditions. We hear of cases where 
these highty-paid fine-cluii: weavers have averaged a weekly 36s: 
from their four looms during the past six months, and under the 
rates legalised by the ey EER are receiving 26s. [s it not time 
the textile leaders realised that their pre-war type of industrial 
organisation cannot effectively cope with the Eaa conditions? 
Nor until the multifarious unions in the textile industry are 
welded into one homogeneous whole, can the employers’ orgari- 
sation be faced with any prospect of gaining concessions for tite 
operatives. In any case, the plan prepared by the T.U.C. for ts 
socialisation of the cotton will not be of much avail unless 2s. 
until the operatives are-in one union, 
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"$Y 1iESE notes appear on the eve of the assembling of what 
4 promises to be an interesting Trades Union Congress. The 
acuion of the General Council in issuing what is known as the 
“Black Circular’? has roused considerable feeling among the 
unions, where it is regarded as an unwarrantable attempt to inter- 
tere with their internal government. The A.E.U., the locomotive 
men, the clerks, and two other unions have resolutions on the 
agenda condemning the circular and demanding its witndrawal. 
As other great o like the N.U.R., Transport Workers, and 

N.U.D.AAY. have at their annual delegate conferences carried 
se disapproving of the circular, we can anticipate that 
the T.U.C. General Council will discover a method of with- 
drawing it without taking a vote. An animated discussion may 
arise on the resolution regr etting the acceptance by trade union 
leaders of honours from ‘a Government which is not established 
in the interests of the workers.” We say may, because it is 
possible that (unless the delegates insist on debating this resolu- 
tio from the Association of Women’s Secretaries) it mav not 
ue reached, as it is placed last in the last section (miscellaneous) 
of the agenda. We can understand Sir Walter Citrine and Sir 
.vrihur Pugh not being verv keen to have their action discussed. 
It is significant that neither at the T.U.C. General Council, nor 
at the National Joint Council meeting, nor gf" ie Lauous Tarty, 
Iexecutive Council were any congraty} ratory resolutions tabled. 


Congress may, however, expregg its opinion bv its vote in the 
election of the nom: nees trom the metal trades section for the 
General Council, whieh include Sir Arthur Pugh, and in the 
election of a delesate to the Canadian Trades Union Congress, 
for w wen Sit Arthur is a candidate. 

UR old friend “the united front”’ appears on the agenda 
t): in a cleverly drafred resolution which links it up with unem- 
ployment, and calls upon the General Council to at once get in 
toue h with all organisations interested in working to deprive 

“monopolists of their present power, understanding that under 
‘capitalism there is no solution whatever for unemployment.” 
The Furnishing Trades responsible for this resolution usually 
have delegates competent to put a sound Communist case, but 
they will scarcely get Congress to reverse its refusal to work 
with the C.P. 

The Aliners sponsor a resolution recording disagreement with 
ihe Government in dividing the unemployed into two classes, 
and call for the abolition of the Pubite Assistance Board and 


” 
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the family or housebold Means Test, and for a rate of benefit 
or assistance not less than that paid as standard benefit. There 
will be no doubt of the wholehearted support of Congress for 
this resolution. 


HE forty-hour working week and pensions of not less than 
f a weekly pound for every person aged sixty will also be 


arried nem con. So will the many other resolutions demanding 


Pd 


concessions for all or particular industries, for it is inevitable 
that the trade unions should voice the immediate day-to-day 
aspirations of their members without consideration as to whether 
capitalism can satisfy them. That way danger lies unless the 
unions are prepared to wage the bigger fight for Socialism. We 
do not see in the four resolutions on war and Fascism any indi- 
cation of the real nature of the Fascist menace to British workers. 
Nor does the lengthy resolution of the General Council on Peace 
and War give us much comfort. It views with apprehension tlie 
serious nature of the international preparations for war, de- 
nounces dictatorships, affirms faith in democratic institutions 
and in the League of Nations and a collective peace system, 
demands disarmament and an international agreement for the 
supervision of armaments manufacture and suppression of 
private manufacture. Finally, the General Council in conjunc- 
tion with, the National Council of Labour is to watch events 
closely so that it can take emergency measures if necessary. In 
view of the alarming situation created by Mussolini, the Gen eral, 
Council might with advantage be remindéd of Section 8 of the 
Standing Orders, clause (h): ‘In order that the trade union 
movement may do everything which lies in its power to prevent 
future wars, the General Council shall, in the event of their 
being a danger of an oulbreak of war, call a special Congress 
to decide on industrial action, such Congress to be called, if 
possible, before war is declared.” The italics are ours, but the 
inertia seems to be in the possession of the T.U.C. General 
Council. 


S$ Richard Rees relinquishes his job as editor of this maga- 
zine because he feels that his vision is not clear enough nor 
his opinion sufficiently consistent. Well! Well! We beg to differ 
with him, in this estimate of himself, and hereby record our 
appreciation of his handling of the magazine. Of course, it goes 
without saying that most of the contributors and would-be con- 
tributors to The Adelphi pages could have shown him bow to 
run the magazine on absolutely correct lines. That by the wav. 
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B ut it is refreshing to hnd a man in these days who admits that 
he cannot fill the shoes of Lenin or Marx. We know so many 
who are ready and willing to try. There’s So-and-So, and You- 
Know-Who ise rer mind. 

© With Rees’ general analysis we are not disposed to disagree. 
The early Socialists did their job, and it remains for present- 
day Socialists to perform their duty as consistently and faith- 
fully. Some of them, forgetting the economic and political cir- 
cumstances which the earlier Socialists had to face, are adept 
at pointing out what ought to have been the policy of the 
pioneers. It is easy to be wise (or otherwise) after the event. The 
veterans who remain can at least be satisfied that they accom- 
plished most of the work they had in view. 


a 





EES cannot foresee how long the present system will be 
able to maintain itself by modification and adaptation and 
the use of semi-Socialist expedients. Can anyone, except the 
ar ? Socialist veterans can, however, looking back on the 
a and economic situation of the workers in the early 
nineties, thankfully realise the immense stride forward that has 
been made. They are not pessimistic as to the possibility of 
modern civilisation making Wells’ collective evolutionary leap 
in much less time than has elapsed since they began the building 
of their Socialist organisations. Even the Labour Party may 
become a real Socialist Party led by men and women who under- 
stand that, if Fascism‘is to be averted, rapid transferences of 
uwnership from private to public hands must be effected. We 
believe that the new generation of workers in Britain is grasping 
the fact that while land, factories, workshops, banks are in the 
hands of the capitalist bourgeois; while they possess news- 
papers, universities, schools; while, and this is the most impor- 
tant of all, they retain control of the armed forces, the apparatus 
of democracy. However it is reconstructed, will remain obedient 
to the will of the capitalist bourgeois. The elderly heads of the 
Labour Party may resent the implications of this truth being 
pressed home bv the Socialist League and the Labour League 
of Youth inside the organisation and bodies like the Indepen- 
dent Socialist Party outside. But they cannot stop Socialist 
teaching, and the death-rate is against them. The Adelphi with- 
out being party-pound has under the editorship of Rees been 
a valuable agency for making Socialists, under the direction of 
Middleton Murry we can feel confident that its power for good 
will not decrease. POLITICUS. 
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JOHIN MIDDLETON MLE RRY. 
Soctdlhsm, 1935+ 

if OPENED the proceedings of the Summer School at Glossop 
ih with a suggestion that Marx was incomplete without 
Rouseau: or, in general terms, that tbe forces of economic deter- 
yninism alone would not be sufficient to carry this or any other 
capitalist nation forward to the goal of the abolition of private 
ownership of the instruments of production, and a classless 
society. You must have the assistance of ethical idealism: by 
which I simply mean that power, which [ believe to be inherent 
in the individual man, of transcending his own economic deter- 
mination, of disregarding his own immediate interest in the, 
pursuit of the long-term interest of human-kind. 

Whether in fact this power can be summoned to aid—by what 
means if any, it can be tapped, T do not propose to consider now. 
My one purpose, in choosing this title of ‘Socialism, 1935," 
to speak on, is to look, as honestly as I can, into the situation 
at this moment, and into my, own reactions towards it. 1 wili 
try to be as little theoretical as I can: but I will begin with one 
major problem of Marxist theory. 

Marxism, as a doctrine of the process of history, asserts that 
the dynamic of ‘creative change proceeds from the rising eco- 
nomic class, which from the basis of its new economic power 
advances to the conquest of a corresponding political power. It 
we cast a hurried glance backward into history—it is advisable 
not to let the eye linger very long—the theory seems satisfactory 
enough: and, undoubtedly it is a splendid and pregnant’ his- 
torical generalisation. It 1s not the whole truth; but it contains 
more of it than any other generalisation. But it is a generalisa- 
tion about the past. [f we try to apply it to the present, we find 
some unexpected difficulties. : 

W here—to take the crucial matter first—are we to look for the 
rising economic class to-day? Most Socialists answer, without 
a second thought, that the proletarian. class is the rising economic 
class. Yet it seems to-me pretty plain that this is an assumption, 
and what is more, a mistaken one. The working-class to-day is 
not a rising economic class. A rising economic class is onc whose 
services as a class are in increasing demand, for the economic 
life of the community as a whole. That is not true of the working- 
class to-day. {| doubt whether it is true of any class in an 
advanced capitalist society like ours. Considered strictly as an 
* A decture delivered at the Adelphi Summer School, Caerleon, l 
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economic class. the working class is declining, not increasing, 
in strength. 

Last year Comrade Holdaway faced up to that position. His 
solution to the deadlock was that the situation of the working- 
class was changed in war. In war, the whole energies of the 
community were focussed on production—on the production of 
men for cannon-fodder, and the production of commodities to 
supply them. Thus, the situation of the working-class in peace- 
time is reversed. [n peace-time the problem of capitalist society 
is to provide the working-class with sufficient power of consump- 
tion to maintain production; in war, it is to provide sufficient 
power of production to meet consumption. To put it briefly, 
under capitalism in war, and in war alone, is the working-class 
as u class indispensable. That seems to me the economic truth 
of the situation; and if we agree that war is a necessary and 
essential factor in the capitalist system, we can allow that the 
lundamentals of the Marxist analysis are not discredited. But 
fundamentals are not everything in the process of history. Thus 
we can agree that in a time of war the working-class becomes 
Ihe rising economic class; but we may still feel doubtful whether 
it will be capable of taking advantage of that situation. The 
economic constellation may be inevitable; but the power to` 
exploit it to the true advantage of society is not. That power 
may aenema on the political habits of the w orking- class in peace. 

Again, 1 think it is true, as a fact of economic and political 
history, that the Great War was the proximate cause of the 
political consolidation of the working-class in the Labour Party: 
and of the clear emergence of that Party as one of the two parties 
„in the traditional British system. But [ fear we are like to pav 
heavily for the failure of that Party to posit any of the essentials 
of a Socialist policy at the crucial moment after the war—to 
accustom the mind of the working-class to the Socialist demand. 
One probable consequence | can foresee is that the Labour 
Vartv may have to bear political responsibility for the next 
war, Just as the Liberals, had to bear responsibility for the 
last one. It will even, just as Liberals did, help to precipitate 
a war by its pseuco-pacifism, and be so fatally compromised 
and entangled that the whole political organisation of Labour 
wil] be worthless as a means to exploit the temporary economic 
supremacy of Labour which the war will bring with it. In that 
case it seems to me that the Socialist movement is likely to dis- 
solve into an anti-war movement which will cut clean across the 
familiar line of political cleavage. 
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The superiority of the scientific Socialist, we are told, lies in 
‘his power to do what other scientists do, within their provinces— 
namely, foretell the future. I disclaim all the prestige of the 
scientific Socialist. I feel no power in myself to foretell events. 
I do not know what is going to happen. I can feel more or less 
certain that such, or such will be the economic situatian; but I 
have not a shred of confidence in my power to foretell what will 
be the political forms taken by the economic situation. What I 
am convinced of is that the transition from advanced capitalism 
-and advanced democracy to Socialism is far more difficult than 
Socialists allow themselves to suspect or admit. I come more 
and more to believe that the nearer capitalist democracy comes 
to the ‘necessity’? of Socialism, the more difficult it proves to 
be to take the crucial step forward; and that the inertia with 
which Socialism has to contend becomes almost insuperable. 

I suppose I ought to put all my cards on the table, and to 
confess the worst of my fears: it is that advanced political 
democracy is the best prophylactic against Socialism that was 
ever devised. Precisely because it never was devised. It has been 
said that the worst enemy of a virtue is not a vice, but another 
virtue. And that pregnant axiom of individual morality holds 
good, I think, of society as a whole. Theoretically, ideally, the 
way to economic democracy lies through political democracy: 
theoretically, ideally, economic equality is the manifest corollary 
of political equality. But that, I fear, is not how things happen 
in history. The path is seldom through the achievement of one 
great good to the achievement of anothér great good. 

Now the essence of the Marxist theory is that economic power 
precedes political power. And Marx appears to have believed 
that this same process would carry a society to Socialism. I say: 
he appears to have believed this, for strangely enough: you can 
find contradictory opinions on this vital matter in his works. 
At the moment when he first conceived his vision of the creative 
process of society, his theory was of an essentially different kind. 
It was that bourgeois society would be ‘‘negated’’ by the power 
of a class outside bourgéois societys—4 class which, in the famous 
phrase, had ‘‘nothing to lose but its chains.” In asserting its 
naked right to existence, in demanding to be fed, the proletariat 
would shatter the property-rights of bourgeois society. That is 
a very different notion from the capture of political power by a7 
rising economic class; yet, strange as it may seem, I doudt 
whether’ Marx ever clearly distinguished between them. As far 
as I can see he tended to blend these two notions into one—the 
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dictatorship of the proletariat. That sometimes meant the vic- 
torious upsurge of a desperate Jacquerie, sometimes the orderly 
capture of political power by democratic means. The two con- 
ceptions are very different. And the gulf betweer them becomes 
visible if we argue, as | am inclined to do, that when universal 
manhood suffrage has been achieved in a democratic and capi- 
talist society, political power has been won by the working-class: 
in the sense that that is the end of the specific political effort 
of the working-class. As it rises, while it is a rising class, it 
achieves complete political democracy. Then its bolt is shot. 

The effort towards political equality is a natural effort: until 
it is achieved, the working-man feels himself Jess than a man. 
Up to that point, moreover, economic power does precede politi- 
cal power: and the political power of the working-class in a 
complete political democracy is the full expression of its eco- 
nomic power. The effort to obtain the preponderance of political 
power necessary to enforce economic equality is, I suspect, an 
wnnatural effort—unnatural, first, in the Marxist sense, in that 
it proceeds from no basis of corresponding economic power: 
unnatural psychologically, because economic equality is a 
refined ideal, which (paradoxically).is believed in for its own 
sake only by those who do not believe in it. By which I mean 
that those who attach importance to economic equality regard 
it only as a symbol, and perhaps a rather crude one, of the 
equality of opportunity of life which they desire to see secured 
‘ to-all men. ; 

$ 

What escape is there from this impasse ? There is, it seems at 
first sight, the escape of war, which, as we have seen, places the 
working-class once more in a position of economic dominance. 
But what will enable it to take advantage of this position? 
Nothing—so far as I see—but the imagination and will to 
take advantage of it. For taking advantage of the position has 
. only one nfeaning—namely, to introduce an order of society 
‘“Sbased on the social ownership and control of the instruments 
of production. It has to be a resolute, disciplined, imaginative 
will: the unconscious will of ‘a nation expressing itself in the act 
of a determined part of the nation. 

The moment I try to picture to myself what is required—the 
concerted and organised act of a working-class, half in arms as 
soldiers, half in full productive capacity as workers—it seems to 
me that I am driven back upon the necessity of the permeation 
and inspiration of the working-class by a faith in Socialism of 
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a kind which can hardly be said to exist at all to-day. And I 
cannot help feeling that that faith, if it could be kindled, would 
be as apt to take advantage of the situation in time of peace. 
It is easy enough to say that the political equality given by 
democracy is a sham. So it is. But it is also more than a sham. 
It is a sham that can be converted into reality if the wall so to 
convert it is in existence; and perhaps it is also a sham which 
can only be converted into a reality by the intelligence which 
sees that it is a sham. And that is a tall order. 

We Socialists may talk‘glibly of the capitalist Press; but the 
fact is that the capitalist Press is powerful because it supplies 
the working-class with what it likes. What essential difference, 
I should like to know, is there between tle official organ of the 
Labour Party and any other capitalist newspaper in matters 
which are vital to the formation of a true Socialist morale? Is 
there not in both just the same display of what Mr. Tawney has 
called ‘'the tenderly wistful interest taken by the British prole- 
tdriat i in the various doings of the upper ten thousand’’ ? I believe 
it is-45 true of the working-class to-day as it was a hundred years 
ago—that it dearly loves a Lord. 

That is an uncomfortable thought to ruminate. It is a concrete 
example of the problem, which in one form or another has come 
to trouble me more and more. In its most abstract form, it is 
this. Does not the advance of a democratic and capitalist society 
towards Socialism require an effort of an altogether new mind— 
a moral effort, an effort of the intelligence and the imagination— 
an effort of a sort for which the vast majority of men are not 
prepared, and which—here is the point—it may be unrealistic 
and unreasonable to expect of them. I do not say it 7s unrealistic 
and unreasonable; but I am coming more and more to ask myself 
whether it may not be. 

Let us look at the same problem in another form—the problem 
of the politician. I have a pretty deep dislike of the ,professionai 
politician: as a person, when I meet him, he seems to me some- 
what less than human; if I regard him impersonally, he appears 
to me generally as an ambiguous and shady figure in Socialist 
politics, which are the only politics I have ever been intimately 
concerned with. And yet, it seems to me that I must admit that he 
is Necessary. There must be a class of people who make their 
living by politics. The politics of the amateur—the man who 
does it for the love of the thing—are necessarily (in the main) 
the politics of the man of independent means, therefore (in the 
main) conservative politics. For Left politics of any sort you 
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must have the professional politician. I see no way of escaping 
him. 

To take the example I am most familiar with—-I should go 
mad if I had to say, day in, day out, the kind of things a Labour 
politician is required to say: if I were required to pretend that 
the only thing necessary to preserve the peace of the world, or 
to permanently improve the lot of the wage-earner, was to vote 
another Labour Government into power. On the other hand, I 
should find myself very rapidly in Queer Street if I were to 
spend much time in going about the*country trying to say the 
things which I believe to be true. Politics is, and in the main 
must be, a business—a whole-time job. And it stands to reason 
that the only politics Which can support the necessary organisa- 
tion is what is called practical politics, for very good reasons: 
first, because it offers some immediate advantage to its sup- 
porters, and so disposes them to pay for the necessary organisa- 
tion, and, second, because it offers an attractive career to its 
éxponents. I used to think all this was very sordid, and despised 
politics accordingly. Then, for a few years after becoming_a 
Socialist, I saw, or thought I saw, that a different kind of politics 
was necessary, and ] persuaded myself that it was possible. I 
am not so sure to-day. For the sustained effort of politics you 
must have the professional politician—the man whose job is that 
and nothing else: the party-man. 

In this sense, I begin to feel that Socialism is not practical 
polifics to-day. Itecannot support the necessary apparatus, 
financially; and it cannot endure it, morally. They are two 
aspects of the same inward contradiction. Socialism is an 
imaginative creed. As distinct from working-class politics, it has 
its roots in a certain kind of detachment—a passing beyond 
oneself and seeing oneself as a creature almost wholly deter- 
mined by economic process. It is impossible, psychologically 
impossible, „to restrict the range of this detached vision: you 
cannot forget it and become the party-man again. You cannot 
screw yourself into the position from whence your ‘opponents 
appear to possess all the tices and your allies all the virtues. 
You realise with an altogether uncomfortable clarity that capi- 
talism is not a compact system of which your political enemies 
hold the monopoly, but a ubiquitous morality, an atmosphere, 
a zeitgeist—in which your political allies are as Epona 
steeped as your political enemies. 

And so one is forced back into the realisation that Socialism 
is essentially, if not a religious doctrine in the familiar sense, 
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least the modern analogue of one. Its chief enemy is not an 
solated or isolable body of men, but human nature itself. And 
you begin to wonder what is the real difference between Socialism 
and Christianity—or if there is any at all. That may seem a 
theoretical problem ; but it cuts degp. It emerges in innumerable 
practical ways. And the form it takes continually is the problem 
with which, I think, we are likely to be continually concerned 
this week, in one disguise or another. What can we Socialists 
effectively do? 

$ 


The one answer is pretty familiar. It is that we must incor- 
porate ourselves with the political movement of the working- 
class. Practically, that means that we must get inside the Labour 
Party. A good many of us are there already; and there is not 
the faintest reason why we should not be. But it seems to me 
əreposterous to pretend that that can satisfy us, or satisfy the 
Lakour Party, either. For we are immediately reduced to doing 

othing. If we stand on Labour Party platforms and say what 
Re bel must be done, we merely embarrass those we are 
supposed to be supporting: because, if we are asked whether 
the Labour Party proposés to do these things, we can only say 
“No.” We are inevitably condemned to be sleeping partners. 

Another answer is equally familiar. We must found a new 
Socialist political party. Again, some of us belong to one. But 
we don’t feel very happy about it. Our nominal aim is’so mani- 
festly in excess of our resources in money or in energy. That is 
not to imply, for one moment, that we have been mistaken in 
founding a separate organisation ; it is merely to suggest that 
we may be mistaken in our conception of the appropriate aims 
and methods of a new Socialist organisation. Or at least, that 
we are postponing, from a sort of inertia, the moment of facing 
our recurrent problem: ‘‘What are we to do?” Organise is quite , 
a good answer, but a very incomplete one. The question is 
“Organise for what?” : 


(To be conclydéd.) 
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a E. C. LARGE 


Deatks Little F inger 


HE Doctor says he can-distinguish two heartbeats, so he 

has sent her to the hospital for a photograph by X-rays. 
It is true, his diagnosis, and he has brought me to see the plate, 
a shadowy thing illuminated in a frame, with an inscription in 
ink ‘‘Uterus, ninth month, double pregnancy.” The head of one 
child, a grey shadow, lies deep. down by the upper opening of 
the pelvic bone; behind, and a little higher is another shadow, 
the head of the secord child; and curving upwards one on either 
side within the lighter shadow of the womb the shadows of the 
two spinal columns, light as fish bones. ‘‘Verra’ interesting, 
says the Doctor, as he names the parts for me, and presently 
he crouches on the floor with his bald head between his knees, 
showing me how a child lies doubled up before it is born. 


Twins. Mary and I can only stare at each other, an-incal-- 


culable and unpredictable thing has happened to us. We can 
neither accept it nor believe it, though the evidence is plain 
enough, plain through flesh and clothing and two inches of deal 
table by the eerie penetration of the rays. We laugh, for Life 


- has stolen a march on us and on his enemy. Or has he not. We 


laugh but we do not discountenance our fear. We do not speak 
of that. 





F 


We tell our friends the news, and it goes round, a day’s idle | 
gossip. One after another they say: “Twins, how comic!’’ One 4 


after another automatic as so many parrots, they say it is comic. 
Each pauses to chuckle at his own joke before remembering to 
enquire concernedly about the Mother. By this we have judged 
the worth of our friends. 

Saturday. She went to the nursing home to-day, at the first 
show of blood, and I have been sitting with her all the afternoon, 
talking, in the silly hope that 1 might divert her from thought 
of the oncoming labour.eHer room is not the one in which our 
other child was born, it is “not the one whose walls stood pre- 
cariously about her in the void during the prolonged agony of 
her first labour. She does not remember that pain, only that it 
was terrible, and that it will be terrible again. It is the same 
house, the same white enamel on the chairs, the same prepared. 
ness and the same sinister concern that she should be comfort- 
able. We have talked the whole afternoon, though I know she 
has humoured my intention rather than listened to me. We have 


+ 
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‘alked about the kind of enamel on the chairs, a little about my 

usiness, and we have done some silly arithmetic about the 

probability of there being one boy and one girl. There are, we 
have argued, three chances in four of two-egg twins, which may 
be of the samé or of opposite sex; and only one chance in four 
of one-egg twins which can only ‘be of the same sex. So there 
are just three chances in eight that there may be a boy and a 
girl, and nine chances in sixteen of at least one girl. In? arguing 
about this the time has passed. 

Monday evening. She has now been at the nursing home for 
sixty hours, waiting. There has been intermittent pain and the 
babes have sunken fully six inches lower. As I sat with her to- 
night I could distinguish their movements within the great hump 
beneath her dressing gown. They should be vigorous children 
if they struggle and kick so well after birth as they have done 
before. Sometimes she has stretched her limbs and bitten her 
lips as a little spasm of major pain has occurred. “Oh damn,” 
she has said, “that’s good, I do think it’s beginning now.” 
But it has not yet begun. Strange to wait and hope for the 

"oncoming of such pain. It is well that we did not seek names for 
the children before: it has occupied some of these hours of wait- 
ing. We have searched from cover to cover through a classical 
dictionary, knowing from the start that it would be as dumb as 
a dead oracle. The children were conceived in Ireland, and they 
were conceived of full intention and desire—they are no accident 
of love. We think of them as children of a brave and generous 
action, flung in the face of pain and this pinch-pénny world- 
So their names must carry forward the trump of that straight 
action. And at last we found them names. Common, simple 
names, that yet have something of kindness and something of 
iron. Boys or girls, or boy and girl, they seem more endeared 
to us already for being thus named before they are born. 
“Look,” says Mary, as a knuckly foot presses a small movement 
in a mountain of flesh, ‘‘that is Patrick Grim, little Patrick 
Grim.” , i 

To-night, the Doctor is trying to basten the birth, and the 
nurses are heavy with the secręt, ewatching the clock as they 
carry out their campaign. At 3-30, five grains of quinine; at 7 
a very light meal; at 7-30 another five grains of quinine; at 9-30 
six ounces of castor oil; at 11 an enema; at 11-30 yet five more 
grains of quinine. They know, too, for what time to prepare, but 
they will not say. The quinine contracts the uterus, the oil pro- 
motes peristaltic action. 


oo” - tw see’ wer 


.. Two o'clock, Tuesday. morning. The telephone bell rings a 
last; it has commenced, the nurse says, and she asks me to brin 
the Doctor. It is raining and the streets shine in the nigh 
marches. The car which I have borrowed noses out of the garage, 
throbs uncertainly through the rain. I do not know where all the 
controis are, but I reach the Doctor’s house and see him at a 
bedroom window, looking for,me. We arrive at the nursing 
home, afid from the hall I can hear her, speaking in a sobbing 
voice to the nurses. I wait in a room downstairs. I do not hope 
that all will be well, I do not fear that it will not be so, I wait an 
issue beyond my control. The sound of the clock on the mantel- 
shelf is like that of water dripping in a cave. 

It is three o’clock when the Doctor comes down. He does not 
think he can give an anesthetic, or at most he can give very 
little, because of the wait there must be before the birth of the 
second child. We go into the kitchen and speak quietly, whilst X 
the wind hums in the chimney of the anthracite stove. We speak 
of many countries; countries that we have tramped together, | 
Mary and I; about the shadow of war that hangs over our lives; 
ahd about the wild plum trees that are already in bloom along_-- 
our suburban roads. 

We have told Michael that the new babies will come when the 
leaves are on the trees. “Fetch new babies,” he says, ‘‘Michael 
fetch new babies. Go in a tram.” Now he is sleeping on his nose 
at home, and Mary in the dark abandon of her pain is thinking 
of him. 

. Half-past four. The house is very silent. 

Twenty-past five. Footsteps about the room above, and once 
I thought I heard a child cry. The birds are beginning to sing 
in the garden. 

Half-past five. An excited murmur amongst the nurses, which 
reaches me, and then a long gasping cry, like an animal far off 
in the woods. I think it is a child’s first cry. I go to the foot of 
the stairs and listen: a new-born babe is screaming at the world.. 
One. And now she must wait and go through it all again. How 
weak it is for me to cry. A nurse comes down and says there is 
one boy born. Whilst the hirds are singing, into this world of 
pain, little Patrick Grim, j 

. Half-past six. It is just an hour since the first child was born; ; 
once I heard moaning upstairs, and then the nurses hurrying 
in to, her. No other sound. The night nurse has been chatting 
to me. She says that she has bathed the baby and weighed him, ~ 
that he is a lovely boy and weighs seven and.a-half pounds, the 
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fi little dear. She does not reply when I ask her about Mary. She 
"= is going on nicely and we shall have to wait just a little while. 
How I hate her muff of facile optimism. Distantly, as though it 
were being played out on a stage, I notice her contempt for me 
and her expansion in this, her woman’s hour. 

Eight o’clock. The Doctor is‘with her continuously mow! the 
nurses are busy about the house, attending to other patients. 
The cook came down at seven and I have been talking with her 
as she made the fires. It is plain daylight now, and with the day- 
light waiting has become bleaker. 

Quarter-past nine. The Doctor and I have been given break- 
fast, and he has warned me, with infinite gentleness, that he 
does not know whether the second child*is still alive. I ask him 
if this is his way of telling me that it is dead. ‘‘No,’’ he says, 
“I canna’ say that, but it’s na so lively as the ither, that’s all.” 
He says the placenta of the first child has not yet come away, 
but that Mary’s condition is not too bad, and women are often 
sure they are going to die when they have still plenty of strength. 
F know that the child is lost, he would not prepare this doubt if 
it were not so; I must expect the child to be stillborn or deformed. 
Į plead with him that it must not be born deformed and yet alive. 

Five-and-twenty to ten. The Doctor, in his surgeon’s apron 
and blouse has telephoned for an anzstheticist to come, as he 
must make an examination. I ask if it will not further delay the 
labour. “Ah weel?” he says, “but it will give us,some verra 
useful information.” I stare, about the room and every five 
minutes as I watch the clock seem an unendurably long time. 
It is a quarter to eleven before the anzstheticist comes. There 
is no change, the nurses repeat their formulz of reassurance, 
when they do not evade my unspoken questioning. An anæs- 
thetic, and then to be butchered again, be gentle with her .. 
NO! accursed be this snivelling sentiment, do what must be 
done. 

Twenty-past eleven. The Doctors have formally reported to 
me. They say it is a breach case and that the distended walls of 
the uterus are not strong enough to force out the second child. 
If she rests, they say, perhaps the power of the muscles will be 
restored. And if it is not? They look at me but do not answer. 
We are tired and it seems we do not know what to do. I am 
tortured by the need of knowing what to do, but my wits.are 
thick with sentiment and the obvious escapes me. It is the Doctor 
who at last suggests‘a specialist. He'is at paiħs. to justify the 
suggestion ‘and I cannot ‘understand why ; I cannot understand: 
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that he thinks I should resent having to pay the specialist’s fee. \ 


Nervously, and sick with shame that I have sat and done nothing 
all this time, I listen while they telephone the specialist. He 
cannot come. He has just gone into the operating theatre. No, 
they do not know when he will be able to come. 

The Déctors have given her a very slight injection of morphia, 
a little to relieve the pain, and now they have gone away, saying 
they will return in an hour. They have let me see her for three 
minutes. Her face is white and drawn, in twelve hours her arms 
and hands have gone thin as from a long illness and the veins 
show blue through the skin. She has held me and pressed her 
cheeks against mine. | 

Half-past twelve. The Doctor and the anzstheticist have 
returned and soon after them the specialist. They will make 
another examination. They have gone'clumping upstairs. I am 
too tired to think what will happen; I can no longer feel or 
imagine anything, unless this be fear. 


Half-past one. They have come downstairs, and the Doctor 
seems relieved. He tells me that the child is dead. I suppose that 
to mean that they can be more ruthless now, and that they need 
not wait so long. It may yet save her life. But I have misunder- 
stood them, for the specialist gathers up his coat and brusquely 
shakes my hand. “What now?” I ask, “How long will it still 
be?” “It is finished,” he replies, ‘‘the confinement’s over.” 
‘“Youemean ?”’ “I mean it is finished, the child taken away and 
also the afterbirth, Good Day.” They tell me that Mary is 
uninjured and sleeping quietly. 


For the first time in my adult life I have collapsed in my chair 
and broken into unrestrainable tears. Quickly, as they have 
passed, the noise and sight of the day has come crowding back 
upon me, unfamiliar, as though I had been away. The April 


7 


sun was shining through the French windows of the waiting ' 


room, the nurses were hastening back to their interrupted 
routine. I enquired about the specialist's fee. It was five guineas. 

The old Doctor put his hand,on my arm: ‘‘You have one fine 
little boy, perhaps it isna’ too bad.” We smile and let it pass 
at that. ‘‘But what,” I ask him, ‘‘was the sex of the other child ?”’ 
“Oh,” he says, hesitating, “‘Oh, a boy.” (I would not want three 
boys.) When he is gone the night nurse begins again to tell me 
I have one lovely little boy, but her hour is past and I check 
her abruptly, asking what she has done with the other one. She 
says it was a perfect child, born at last without mark or bruise, 
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that she has just washed it and put on its little frock. ‘Was it,”’ 
„Fask, ‘‘a boy or a girl?” “It was a girl, a lovely little girl.” 
I saw her, something small and of no consequence, wrapped 
in a piece of old flannel. She was like one that is blue with the 
cold, her tiny perfect fingers grasping the air, her face half 
smiling i in rigidity, with no look ef pain. They had put on one 
of the gowns that were to have been her share, and on its‘pleated 
front, worked in silk, was a queer blue peacock that I had oncé 
laughingly drawn. 

I did not know that the touch of Death is so cold; that it Stills 
a crater in the flesh, wherein there is no feeling; that ‘it leaves 
but a shell that is warm with grief. An undertaker took away 
the child and buried her for me in unconsecrated ground; we 
do not speak of her, but the little grave is very slow to close. 


\ A Definition 


OU ask me, What is love? It is a craving 
To spin the dawdling globe with a flicked finger 
. Till meeting come, and then 
To slow it down again 
To a snail’s pace, with desperate hands cleaving 
To its painted sides, that joy may last the longer. 


It is to walk armoured, yet stripped: to welcome 
A smashed limb, if the loved one’s eye be on you, 
And yet to shrink, dismayed, 
From an ungentle word. 
It is to see as far, as clear as a falcon, 
And stumble over a stone in the path before you, 


It is to go all day with a lamp shining : 

In your heart; to which, when comes a pause from labour 
Or when the numbing crowd e 
rifts for a while aside, 

You find yourself like a moth to a candle turning 

To warm your thoughts at its white and secret ardour. 


JAN STRUTHER. 


-© HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Eleanor Marx .- | 

NEVER met Karl Marx. At the time of his death in 1883 I 

was only beginning to come into touch with some of the 
leaders in the new movements of social and economic reform in 
London. Marx was not yet a dominant or popular figure in these 
circles. Even Hyndman found it best to conceal the source of his 
own main inspiration. The old ideals of individualistic Radi- 
calism were still alive among those active for social reform. 
- The two streams, Radical and Socialist, met at the bare and 
cramped little office of J. C. Foulger, printer and publisher, 
27 Paternoster Row. Foulger had set up a little monthly maga- 
zine of genuinely high intellectual type, Modern Thought, with 
himself as editor, publisher, and printer. Numerous writers who 
afterwards attained distinction in various fields were here freely 

ermitted to put forth their early work. Here in 1881 appeared” 

an article by my friend Belfurt Bax, afterwards prominent in 
the advanced movement, which was the first eulogy of Karl Marx 
in England, and probably (Carr believes) for many years the 
last. My own almost earliest literary efforts in the same year 
were at once accepted by Foulger, and from that time I acquired 
the habit of looking -in at his office and soon became a friendly 
visitor at*his home in Maida Vale. Modern Thought was suc- 
ceeded in 1884 by To-day, with the same printer and publisher, 
but under.the editorship of H. H. Champion, a pioneering 
Socialist propagandist, and later a Labour leader in Australia, 
though, like most proletarian leaders, himself of higher social 
class. To-day (to which I also contributed) is now chiefly remem- 
bered as the magazine in which Bernard Shaw’s early novels 
appeared ; its contributors also included William Morris, Edward 
Carpenter, Michael Davitt, and Stepniak. The little office had 
become: a Socialist centre and meeting-place for propagandists 
of the new movements atdength widely attracting the younger 
gereration, forthe Fabian Society was founded in 1884. When it 
ceased to beso I:do not know or recall.. Of those who once resorted 
to it I suppose:the most notable figures still surviving are Bernard 
Shaw, the Right Honourable John Burns, and Percival Chubb, 
a prominent figure in the ethical religious movement of the 
United States. 

Foulger was a highly intelligent, alert, and sympathetic little 
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an, genuinely devoted to the cause of social welfare and eager 
give all the time left over from earning a modest living to the 
urtherance of that cause. Being self-educated, with no intellec- 
tual background or training in any school of thought, his mind 
was Critically receptive, and he was able to come into touch with 
other minds of varying calibre and tendency. In ` 1881 he had 
thought out a ‘“‘Progressive Assotiation,’’ to promote ‘‘jntellec- 
tual and social well-being.” The ultimate programme was exten- 
sive but, to start, there were simply to be regular Sunday evening 
meetings. The society was established in the following year and 
I was associated with Foulger as secretary (later succeeded by 
Percival Chubb), and took an active part in securing lecturers. 
The Committee of the Association was largely composed of 
ancient and inactive leaders of the old Radical and Co-operative 
movements, but soon we were in closer touch with the new 
movements. For one evening I secured William Morris, with 
Thomas Davidson in the chair, and it is one of the evenings | 
best remember, especially Davidson’s eloquent and perfervid 
opening address. Our meetings were held at the Islington Hall 
(where also, I believe, the Parnellite members of Parliament 
habitually met in secret conclave), whither I would every Sunday 
faithfully make the dreary journey from my home in the south 
of London. Before the meeting we would distribute handbills 
and notices in the neighbouring streets, and during the meeting 
my place was at a table near the door to answer inquiries agn 
enroll new members. 


It was here that, one Sunday evening, perhaps early in 1884, 
I first met Eleanor Marx. She had dropped in for a short'time 
but could not stay. I can still see her, with the radiant facé ‘aiid 
the expansive figure, seated on the edge of my secretarial table, 
though I recall nothing that was said. 

It was not long before I was to come ies to her. rt thie 
spring of the same year I met Olive Schreiner and a lasting 
friendship began. Eleanor Marx was at that time probably ‘the 
nearest of Olive’s new women friends in London—brovght 
together by the publication of The Sjory of an African Farm‘ in 
18°3-——and to meet Olive meant soon to meet Eleanor. I think 

‘the first meeting with her was ee in June, 1884, when Olive 


in the same street) with Dr. Edward Aveling, to whom Tel hàd 
just joined her life. Here Olive brought 'me‘ oné: day and: we 
found Eleanor alone. I well remember that, knowing my-intérest 
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in Heine (I was a little later to edit a volume of his select 
prose writings), she reverently produced an album in which wel 
preserved the originals of many letters of the poet addressed t 
her father. I have sometimes wondered what eventually became 
of those letters. 

It seems clearly to have been shortly before this meeting that 
Eleanog sent me (through Olive) the first letter I received from 
her, dated 6th June: “Dear Mr. Ellis, —Our mutual friend, Miss 
Schreiner is. going to see ‘Claudian’ to-night with me and Dr. 
Aveling. We have a box and we should be very glad if you will 
make a fourth in our little party. We shall also be glad if you 
will come and dine here with us at 6 o’clock. I know you already, 
and I have often spoken of you with Miss Schreiner, so I feel 
I am writing to a friend.—Yours very sincerely, Eleanor Marx.” 
I am certain that I was unable to accept; the notice was probably 
too short. 

Eleanor Marx (as the biographers of Karl Marx duly set forth) 
had been born on the 16th January, 1855 (between 6 and 7 a.m., 
we hear), in London, at 28 Dean Street, Soho, where her parents, 
then in very narrow financial circumstances, occupied two small 
rooms. Just about that time, however, Engels, to whom Karl 
Marx owed so much, settled in Manchester to engage in com- 
merce, apparently with the chief aim of helping his friend, 
Marx; for it was mainly on Engels’ capital that Das Kapital 
was written. The result was that next year the family were 

enabled to move and to take a good house in a good neighbour- 
" hood, 9, Grafton Terrace, Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, con- 
ditions having also been further improved by a small legacy left 
to Marx’s wife by her mother the Baroness von Westphalen. 
Eleanor was the sixth child; immature at birth and weakly, she 
proved difficult to rear; wisely, she was fed only on milk till five, 
and mainly on the same diet until ten; after that she was entirely 
healthy and also plump (increasingly so later) and became ‘“‘the 
darling of all.” 

Marx, for all his domineering temper to the outside world 
and even to friends and disciples, was devoted to his family and 
even indulgent. He was familiarly known in the family circle 
as the Mohr (Moor) on account of his dark hair and skin; later 
he was at home called ‘‘Old Nick.” Eleanor, for some reason, 
was always called ‘‘Tussy.’’ She was said to be a delightful and 
-dttractive girl, the idol of her father, and the daughter most 
closely: resembling him, ‘‘the image of her father,” said Bebel. 
She was the nearest to him of all his children, superior in ability 
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ind energy to the others, though also more lively and head- 

, strong, not only devoted personally to her father, but taking, 
after his death, An active part in the movements he had inspired, 
the only one of the daughters who was thus active. Her early 
personal tastes were, however, in-the direction of literature and 
especially the drama, tastes, indeed, which she always retained ; 
she decided to be an actress, and at one time she attended 
dramatic classes; her father thought her “very good in the 
passionate.scenes.”’ 

How her education had been carried out I never heard, nor 
any details of her girlhood at home. One significant incident, 
indeed, she mentioned to Olive Schreiner; a sudden sexual 
initiation, when she happened to be lying on the sofa at home, 
effected by a prominent foreign follower of her father’s, though 
who it was I have long since forgotten. The biographers of Marx 
tell of Lissagaray, the French Communist and exile (historian 
of\the Commune) as an aspirant to her hand, and that she was 

~ favourable to him, but that Marx disapproved on the ground 
that he was an untrustworthy phrase-monger, and the affair was 
finally broken off. It is not easy to blame Marx since Eleanor 
was only sixteen at the time and Lissagaray much older. Marx 
had a poor opinion of both the husbands of his two elder 
daughters, Jenny and Laura. Longuet was ‘‘the last Proud- 
honist’’ and Lafargue “‘the last Bakunist’’—‘‘Devil take them P’ 
he exclaimed.* What would he have felt could he have knewn 
his favourite daughter’s later life ? Eleanor seems to have suffered 
much during the period of conflict over Lissagaray, which lasted 
for some years, but she grew reconciled at last to her father’s 
wishes, and became so devoted a companion and care-taker until 
his death in 1883 that he was seldom happy in her absence. 
Karl Vorlander, however, stated that Marx had no wish for her 
to give up an artist’s career “‘in order to be sacrificed on the 
family altar as the nurse of an old man.” " 

There seems to have been no other affair until, in 1884, and 
just before I met her with Olive Schreiner, she joined herself 
to Edward Aveling, D.Sc., four yèars older than herself, in a 
bond of union, free, but so firm that it withstood all strains until 
her tragic death some fifteen years later. Under date of 6th 
August, 1883, Engels wrote to Bernstein: ‘‘Aveling and Tussy, 

b without the aid of officials, &c., are married, and now bathed in 


* My friend Prof. Letourneau once took me out to see the Lafargues at their 
pleasant little country home near Paris. Olive Schreiner, who knew her in 1887, 
wrote: “Mrs. Lafarguc/is like Eleanor, not half so nice, but very kind; she says 
Lafargue is a fine fellow.” They committed suicide together in 1912. 
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- bliss in the.mountains of Derbyshire. Nota bene: about thi 
there must be no public report. The fact is that Aveling already 
has a legal wife whom he cannot get free from de jure although 
he has for years been so de facto. This is fairly well known and 
even among the literary Philistines it is fairly well accepted.” 
I do not recall hearing of Aveling’s previous marriage at the 
time. I think we regarded the free union which was open and 
public as based on principle. It was as Mrs. Eleanor Aveling 
that she was now commonly known. Aveling’s complications 
with women, however, became clear to us at an early stage. 
While the couple were still living in the rooms to which Olive 
had taken me, Eleanor told us one day how Bradlaugh had 
arrived in a cab that morning and demanded the return of Mrs. 
Besant’s letters to Aveling, a mission duly accomplished. Of 
Mrs.-Besant’s more intimate relations with Aveling I know 
nothing, but in her Autobiography she pays a high tribute to 
his. abilities as a teacher. She first met E. B. Aveling, D.Sc., of 
London, she here states, in 1879, and owed to him much of her 
scientific education. He was .‘‘a marvellously able teacher of 
scientific subjects, the very ablest, in fact, that I have ever met’’ ; 
clear, lucid, accurate, enthusiastic in his love of science, ‘‘he 
was an ideal teacher.’’ In the same year he had begun writing 
iù the National Reformer, the Secularist organ, and eae 
joined the National Secular Society, bringing to its ranks ‘ 

peneof rare force and power.’’ She presided at his first as 
at the Hall of Science in 1879; soon after he was dismissed from 
the post of lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at the London 
Hospital, though no fault was found with him in the discharge 
of his duties. He continued to teach with much success the 
science classes of the National Secular Society, though at that 
time Secularism had to struggle with insults and repulses on 


all sides. The National Reformer, Mrs. Besant goes on to. 


remark, coftains much of Aveling’s “luminous and beautiful 
scientific teachings.” She had become his pupil with.a view to 
matriculation at London University, which she duly achieved, 
though no longer youthful. "But she has not a word to say on 
more personal aspects, either in attack or defence of Aveling, 
and never mentions Eleanor, though when she wrote her Auto- 
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biography both had been dead for some years, and she might ,. 


safély ‘have done so. 
The Avelings spent part of this summer in Derbyshire. Olive 
Schreiner, doubtless urged by Eleanor, took rooms at a cottage 


within a walk, at Bole Hill, near Wirksworth. At her suggestion , 
yee > * 







joined Olive there for a week during a pause in my medical 

tudies, early in August. Shortly before I arrived Olive wrote 

on the 24th July (I quote from the letters to me contained in the 

- published volume of her Letters): “Dr. Aveling and Miss Marx 
have just come to see me. She is now to be called Mrs. Aveling. 
I was glad to see her face. I love*her. But she looks sa, miser- 
able.” That observation, made even on the honeymoon of the 
relationship, is significant. And on the 2nd August she wrote: 
“I am beginning to have such a horror of Dr. A. To say I dis- 
like him doesn’t express it at all. I have a fear and horror of 
him when I am near. Every time I see him this shrinking grows 
stronger. ... I love her, but he makes me so unhappy. He is so 
selfish, but that doesn’t account for the feeling of dread. Mrs. 
Walters has just the same feeling. I had it when I first saw him. 

k | fought it down for Eleanor’s sake, but here it is, stronger than 
ever. 

During this week spent at Bole Hill we would all go for long 
walks together in the delightful country around, and I saw more 
of Eleanor than at any other time. She was then in full physical, 
mental, and emotional maturity, a vigorous and ‘radiant person- 
ality. It is perhaps a bodily trait of her powerful personality 

_ that I have never known a woman who on a long summer’s day 
ramble diffused so potent an axillary fragrance. She was none 
the less always a delightful personality, intelligent, eager, full 
of enjoyment, whatever the moods and melancholy she may 
privately have been subject to. The alleged resemblance in mind 

K- and body to her famous father certainly included no trace of his 

“dogmatic and domineering temper. Aveling also proved an 
agreeable companion on these expeditions, though I recall as ` 
characteristic that when we came on notices to warn trespassers 
he would disregard them with immense gusto and trample ruth- 
lessly over everything in his path. At times he would read aloud 
to us. He had a good voice and was an admirable reader, with - 
much power of dramatic expression. At Olive’s suggestion he 
once read out some of my own youthful sonnets and put into 
them a passsionate intensity which Was quite a revelation to 
myself. After I had left he gave a private reading of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, and Olive, who had a vivid sense of humour, told me 
of a comic interlude at a tragic moment in the play when the 

pecan girl burst into the room with some urgent household 
’ question. 

Olive Schreiner left Bole Hill. The Avelings lingered on some 

while longer. I heard later that Aveling, who had lived freely 
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at the inn and ordered drinks without stint, had quietly decampe 
without settling the bill. We were learning to know him. 
Eleanor. was also learning to know him. This is but too sadly - 
apparent in an intimate letter she wrote next year (it is dated 
16th June, 1885) to Olive, who passed it over to me as I was 
mentioned in it as well as several of the friends of both of us. 
I quote it here, save for a long paragraph, now unintelligible, 
in which she asks Olive to speak frankly to Dr. Donkin of some 
episode in which she, Eleanor, and a young girl, unnamed, were 
concerned. Donkin (afterwards Sir Bryan Donkin) was a most 
kind-hearted physician as well as man of the world of the best 
type; he was in close touch with the outskirts of the Bohemian 
literary and dramatic world, a most helpful friend and adviser 
to struggling and impecunious aspirants in that region. At one 
time he had been Marx’s doctor, and Eleanor viewed him with 
affection. I was in friendly touch with him and he was deeply 
devoted to Olive, long cherishing the hope that she would 
become his wife; the hope finally proved vain, though Olive 
could not but feel an affectionate regard for him. Dollie Radford 
was the charming, accomplished, and devoted wife of Ernest 
Radford, a man of letters, who a few years later became a per- 
manent nervous wreck, and she was well known and appreciated 
in the advanced literary circles. Mrs. Walters was an early friend 
of Olive’s, zealous in the cause of women’s suffrage and emanci- 
pation generally; she became the skilful translator of two 
volumes of Letourneau’s on Marriage and on Property in my 
Contemporary Science Series. ; 
“My Olive, I wonder if I bore you with my stupid letters—as 
I wonder if, one of these days, you will get horribly tired of me 
altogether. This is no “figure of speech.’ I really do wonder, or 
rather fear. I have such a terror of losing your love. I have such 
a strong feeling, borne of a pretty large experience, that to care 
over much for a thing is to make sure of losing it. I think of 


you, and one or two other real friends, in an agony of fear and 


doubt. Silly perhaps, byt so it is, and I can’t prétend to you 
to be better, or stronger, than I am. I keep wanting to hear you 
say you love me just a little. You do not know, Olive, how my 
whole nature craves for love. And since my parents died I have 
had so little real—i.e., pure, unselfish love. If you had ever been 
in our home, if you had ever seen my father and mother, known, 
what he was to me, you would understand better both my. 
yearning for love, given and received, and my intense need of 
sympathy. Of my father I was so sure ! For long miserable years 


—_ 


there was a shadow between us—I must tell you the whole story 
some day (if it will not be too much worry for you)—yet our 
love was always the same, and despite everything, our faith and 
trust in each other. My mother and I loved each other passion- 
ately, but she did not know me as father did. One of the bitterest 
of many bitter sorrows in my life is that my mother died, think- 
ing, despite all our love, that I had been hard and truel, and 
never guessing that to save her and father sorrow I had sacri- 
ficed the best, freshest years of my life. But father, though he 
did not know till just before the end, felt he must trust me—our 
natures were so exactly alike! I remember his once saying a 
thing that at the time I did not understand and that even sounded 
rather paradoxical. But I know now what he meant, and you will 
understand. Father was talking of my eldest sister and of me, 
and said: ‘Jenny is most like me, but Tussy (my dear old home 
name) is me.’ It was true—except that I shall never be good 
and unselfish as he was. I am not good—never shall be, though 
I try, harder than even you can think, to be so. There is too 
much of the devil in me. It is the consciousness that I am not 
good that makes me fear often that when you know me more 
you will tire of me. . . . If I dared to I should have gone off to 
you this evening. Edward is dining with Quilter and went off 
in the highest of spirits because several ladies are to be there 
(and it just occurs to me you may be one! How odd that would 
be!) and I am alone, and while in some sense I am relieved to 
be alone, it is also very terrible; I can’t help thinking and re- 
membering, and then the solitude is more than I can bear. I 
would give anything just now to be near you. You always help 
me and give me rest—and | am so tired, Olive. The constant 
strain of appearing the same when nothing is the same, the 
constant effort not to break down, sometimes becomes intoler- 
able. How natures like Edward’s (1.e., pure Irish and French, 
that) are to be envied, who in an hour completely forget any- 
thing. If you had seen him, for example, to-day, going about 
like a happy child with never a sorrow or sin in his life, you 
would have marvelled. Yet apart even from all the other troubles, 
we have mere money troubles enough to worry an ordinary man 
or woman into the grave. I often don’t know where to turn or 
what to do. It is almost impossible for me now to get work that 
is even decently paid for, and Edward gets little enough. And 
while I feel utterly desperate he is perfectly unconcerned! It 
is a continual source of wonder to me. [ do not grow used to it, 
but always feel equally astounded at his absolute incapacity to 
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feel anything—unless he is personally much incommoded a it— 
for twenty-four consecutive hours. I said just now such natures. 
were to be envied, and there are moments when I think it. But 
only moments. We, into whose hearts joy and sorrow sink more 
deeply, are better off after all. With all the pain and sorrow 
(and not even you, my Olive, know quite how unhappy I am), 
it is bettet to have these sttonger feelings than to have practi- 
cally no feelings at all. 

“By the way, have you seen Donkin yet? .. . If you ever 
do speak of me to him, try and make him understand how I 
value his friendship and honour him. I sometimes fear he thinks 
I do not--and that pains me. Just speaking of Dollie Radford 
reminds me that you said you would like to know her better. She 
is most anxious to know you. Shall I call on you with her one 
of these days? She is a very sweet little thing, a true, staunch 
friend of mine, and I fancy you two would get on. Tell me if 
you'd like to see her. I know she would you, for she has often 
spoken to me about it. 

“I also want you, my dearie, to explain something for me to 
Mrs. Walters. She wrote me a letter that I was delighted to 
have—for you know what I feel about her—and yet I never told 
her I was, or wrote to her, or thanked her. She may think this 
unkind and rude. Will you make her understand that I only 
did not write because I like her far too well to send a mere 
formal letter ? In fact, I feel that, to her, I could only write from 
my very heart or not at all, and I have had so muck trouble that 
if I had written to her as to a stranger, and not frankly about 
all, I should have felt as if I were telling a lie. Yet I don’t want 
to tell her of my troubles. No one but you and possibly Dollie 
should ever hear a word of them if I could help it. But you will 
understand why, under the circumstances, I put off writing to 
her. How I wish Mrs. Walters were in London! For you, dear, 
as well as for myself. 

“It is too bad of me to go on scribbling like this. But you 
would forgive me if you knew the help it is to me. Writing to 
you I seem to see your deag face before me and that gives me 
courage and strength. Write me a line in case I do not see you 
to-morrow or next day. Just one line—say you love me. That 
will be such a joy, it will help me get through the long miserable 
days, and longer, more miserable nights, with less heavy a 
heart. ... When can we have that day you rather rashly sug- 
gested we should have with Henry [Havelock] Ellis? It is too 
delicious a thought to be given up, and my only dread is that 
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H. E. with his unselfishness pretends to like me for your sake: 

There is so little in me to like or interest people. I can’t believe 
such a man aS he could care for me, except just to please you. 
That you care for me is one of eee mysteries that remain for 
ever inexplicable. 

“Good night, little girl. All oa be with you ever.—Your 
Eleanor. 

‘“P.S.—At risk of wearing out your patience quite, I open 
my letter to speak to you about a matter I intended to speak of 
to you yesterday but could not while Edward was there—or at 
least I did not want to—and that later on I forgot, viz., the play. 
We have not heard yet, nor do I now think we shall, from 
Beerbohm Tree. This is a sore disappointment to Edward, and 
will be equally a sore one to poor Philip, whom I can’t bear to 
see having more trouble in his sad life than must be. So I want 
to talk to you about it, and see if nothing can be done to help 
these two. The other evening when we were all talking about 
it, it occurred to me that perhaps you could help them, Olive. 
I, alas! am of no help to anyone, though I should be so happy 
to feel I was helping these two. But you can, I think, and in 
this way. Could you, perhaps, interest Roden Noel, and then 
Norman in the matter ? The latter, no doubt, Philip might speak 
to. Only I am sure you would do more than Philip could, being 
personally interested, and moreover Norman, if I am not mis- 
taken in the man, would do more for your asking than Phslip’s.° 
As to Noel, he is in the position, I should imagine, to interest 
others who could be of direct service. You know what snobs 
people are, and Noel’s position would in itself carry much weight 
with it in the eyes of managers and, alas! of actors, also. If 
you then really think there is something in the play (and if I 
did not feel that from the actor’s point of view the play would 

‘go, I should not speak of this at all), might you not tell Noel 
about it—interest him in Philip, explain how the thing has been 
done, and see if he has not among the many people he must 
know some who would take up thè poor little piece? I only 
suggest this to you. See if you feel you can help. I am so anxious 
for both Edward and Philip that at least some one should read 
the thing. Good-night again, Love.” 

Noel was the Hon. Roden Noel, an esteemed poet of that 
time, and a friend of mine whom I had introduced to Olive, for 
whom he had a warm admiration; his son, the Rev. Conrad 
Noel, is an unconventional Communist of to-day. Norman is 
to-day Sir Henry Norman, Bart., who has played a varied part 
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on the stage of public life; at that time he was a brilliant young 
literary critic and journalist from the United States, who had 
in the Fortnightly Review written the first notable eulogy of 
The Story of an African Farm. It was this that had brought 
me into touch with Olive, and I was able a little later to make 
return for this literary introduction by introducing Norman to 
Olive in person. Marston was Philip Bourke Marston, the blind 
poet; Olive had a tender regard for him in his affliction. I occa- 
sionally met him, but I recall nothing of the little play in which 
Aveling appears to have collaborated ; the scheme doubtless 
came to nothing. 

The letter is chiefly, OTT as an intimate revelation of 
the real Eleanor. We see at once her modest estimate of her own 
character, and (as illustrated) by the remarks about me, the high 
character she was so ready to find in others. We see, too, the 
proof that thus early in her relations with Aveling she had 
realised the nature of the man to whom she was to remain faith- 
fully devoted for thirteen, years longer, when at last the burden 
became intolerable. Aveling was certainly often seductive for a 
time to many women who were his superior. Though far from 
handsome, there was about him an air of virile and intellectual 
energy, an outspoken spontaneity, which served at first to mask 
the more unpleasant features. His mental powers were certainly 
vigorous, though he was devoid of any intellectual originality. 

» All his writings exhibit a receptive power of comprehension and 
of lucid exposition. He was no doubt an admirable coach, the 
line of work he adopted, even though there were reasons why 
he failed here of marked success. Eleanor seems to speak of him 
as of mixed race, Irish and French. Olive had told me that he 
was the son of a Nonconformist minister whose wife had taken 
to drink; here, we concluded, may have been the key to his 
moral unsoundness. This was shown equally by what might be 
regarded as His heartless affairs with women as in money affairs, 
down even to petty dishonesties. 


(To be continued.) 


JAMES THURBER 


The Gentleman Is Cold 


N the first chill days of December it was the subject of sharp 
Lina rather nasty comment on the part of my friends and col- 
leagues that I went about the draughty streets of town without 
a hat or overcoat. Once even a stranger who passed me in the . 
street snarled, ‘‘Put on your hat and coat l’ It seemed to annoy 
people. They began to insinuate under their breath, and even 
come right out and say, that I was simply. trying to look strange 
and different in order to attract attention. This accusation was 
made with increasing bitterness when my hair, which I always 
forget to have cut, began to get very long. It was obvious, my 
friends said, that I walked about the city cold and miserable in 
the hope that people would nudge their companions and say, 
“There goes Jacob Thurman, the eccentric essayist.”’ 

There was, and is, no basis to these charges at all. I have 
reasons, and good reasons, for not wanting to, for, in fact, not 
being able to, wear an overcoat. I have just as good reasons 
about the hat, but I needn’t go into them so fully. A week or so 
ago, however, the smirking remarks and mean innuendoes of 
my associates forced me one day to put on my overcoat (I 
couldn’t find my hat and I wouldn’t buy,a new one, because 
when I try one on and peer in the triplicate mirrors they have 
in hat shops, I catch unexpected angles of my face which make 
me look like a slightly ill professor of botany who is also lost). 
The overcoat, which I bought in 1930, after a brief and losing 
battle with a sharp-tongued clerk whe was taller than I am, does 
not fit me very well and never did fit me very well. That’s one 
reason I don’t like to wear it. Another is that it has no buttons 
(it didn’t have any buttons after the first week) and is extremely 
difficult to manage in a head wind. In such a wind I used to 
grab for my hat with both hands, thus letting go the hold I had 
on my coat to keep it together in front, and the whole thing 
would belly out all around me. Once, in grabbing for my hat 
(and missing it, for I was a fraction of a second too late), I 
knocked my glasses off and was not only caught in a grotesque 
swirl of overcoat right at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street but couldn’t see a thing. Several people stopped 
and watched the struggle without offering to help, until finally, 
when everybody had had his laugh, a woman picked up my 
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glasses and handed them to me. ‘‘Here’s your glasses,” sh 
tittered, grinning at me as if | were a policeman’s horse with a 
sunbonnet. I put the glasses on, gathered the coat together, and 
walked off with as much dignity as I could, leaving my hat 
swirling along the street under the wheels of traffic. 

It wag the twentieth of” December this winter that I finally 
put on my overcoat for the first time. It is a heavy grey one, and 
looks a little like a dog bed because the strap on the inside of 
the collar broke and the coat had been lying on the floor of my 
closet for almost a year. I carried it downstairs from my hotel 
room to the lobby, and didn’t start to put it on until I had 
reached the revolving doors leading to the street. I had just got 
one arm into a sleeve when I was suddenly grabbed from behind, 
a hand shot up under the coat, jerked my undercoat sharply 
down, and I fell backward, choking, into the arms of the hotel 
doorman, who had come to my assistance. He is a powerfully 
built man who brooks no denial of, or interference with, his little 
attentions and services. He didn’t exactly throw me, but I took 
a pretty bad tossing around. 

From the hotel I went, in a badly disturbed state of mind, to 
my barber’s, and I was just reaching into a pocket of the over- 
coat for my cigarettes and matches when the coat was whisked 
off me from behind. This was done with great firmness but no 
skill by the coloured porter and bootblack who sneaks up behind 
people at foe’s barbershop and tears their overcoats off their 
backs. This porter iS not so powerfully built as the doorman at 
my hotel, but he is sinewy and in excellent condition. Further- 
more, he was not wearing an overcoat himself, and the man who 
is wearing an overcoat is at a great disadvantage i in a struggle. 
This porter is also a coatetugger, belonging to that school of 
coat-tuggers who reach up under your overcoat after they have 
helped you on with it and jerk the back of your suit jacket so 
savagely that the collar of the jacket is pulled away from its 
proper set around the shoulders and makes you feel loutish and 
miserable. There is nothing to do about this except give the man 
a dime. 

It wasn’t, however, until I went with some fine acquaintances 
of mine to an excellent restaurant that night that I got into my 
old familiar plight with the ripped lining of the left sleeve. After 
dining, the gentlemen in the party were helped on with their 
coats by one of those slim, silent waiters with the cold and fishy 
eye of an art critic. He got me adroitly into the right sleeve of 
my overcoat, and then I stuck my left arm smoothly into the 
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lining of the other sleeve. Running an arm into the ripped lining 
of an overcoat while people, both acquaintances and strangers, 
look on and the eye of the struggling waiter gets colder and 
colder, is one of the most humiliating experiences known to the 
- American male. After it was finally straightened out and I got 
my arm through the sleeve, I couldn’t find any money for.a tip; 
I couldn’t even find a dime. I don’t like to dwell on that iacident. 

After leaving the restaurant, we went to a theatre, and there 
another reason I do not like to wear an overcoat and never will 
wear an overcoat again reared its terrifying head. In taking off 
my overcoat to hand it to the unsympathetic hat-check boy, I 
took off with it the jacket to my dinner clothes and was left 
standing in the crowded and well-dressed lounge in my shirt- 
sleeves, with a section of my suspenders plainly visible through 
the armhole of my waistcoat. So speedily do hat-check boys 
work that my overcoat and jacket had been whisked to the back 
of the hat-check room and hung up under a couple of other 
overcoats before I could do anything about it. The eight or ten 
seconds that went by before I recovered my dinner jacket were 
among the worst moments of my life. The only worse experience 
I can think of was the time my suitcase flopped open on the 
Madison Avenue cartracks when I was hurrying to make a train 
at Grand Central. 

I tried to pass off the episode of the dinner jacket nonchalantly, 
but succeeded only in lapsing into that red-faced fixed grin 
which no truly well-poised man-about-town ever permits himself 
to lapse into. I reached for my cigarettes,sbut I found that I 
had left them in a pocket of my overcoat, so in order to have 
something to do with my hands—for people were still staring 
and leering—I gracefully pulled a neatly folded handkerchief 
from the breast pocket of my dinner jacket, only to discover 
when I shook it out that it was a clean white silk sock. The last 
time I had dressed for dinner, I had been unable to find a fresh 
handkerchief, and after considerable effort had finally folded the 
sock and tucked it in to the pocket of my jacket in such a way 
that it looked like a handkerchief. Of course, on that occasion 
I had remembered not to pull the handkerchief out. I had re- 
membered this by grimly repeating it to myself all evening, 
but that had been séveral nights before and I had completely 
forgotten about the sock. 

_ I would never have brought out all these humiliating revela- 
tions had it not been for the fact that even those persons who 
know me best, for a modest, unassuming man, had really come 
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to believe that I went around town without an overcoat in order 
to make the same kind of impression that Oscar Wilde made 
with his sunflower or Sean O’Casey with his brown sweater. I^ 
simply want to be mentally at ease, and I have found out after 
years of experience that I cannot be mentally at ease and at the 
same time wear an overcoat. Going without an overcoat in bitter 
weather has, God knows,’ its special humiliations, but having a 
kindly old lady come up to me on the street and hand me a dime 
is nothing compared to the horrors I went through when I wore 
an overcoat, or tried to wear one. 


-  Guignol 


WAS taking my Sunday afternoon walk in the Luxemburg 

gardens, when I heard, what I had very often heard before, 
the rolling of a muffled drum. I had never been quite certain 
where it came from. I suspected the roundabout proprietor, 
sometimes; sometimes changing guard at the Senate. But this 
time I happened to see a little crowd pushing outside a shed 
with green canvas walls. A crowd of grown-ups with children ; 
but all the grown-ups have children in Luxemburg on Sunday 
afternoon. So I pushed, too. 

It was, joy of joys, the Guignol. But the house was full. 
These was room only for one very small person in the four rows 
of stalls that are réserved for children by themselves, without 
encumbrances; and one who was very small in comparison with 
them would have been very small indeed—infinitesimal. Luckily, 
the theatre is so arranged that these four rows shall be under 
their parents’ eyes. Theis parents cannot see the Guignol, but 
they can see their offspring. Admirable excuse. I am well enough 
on in years to pass successfully for a parent; and, indeed, after 
I had watched the audience during a performance, I felt like the 
father of dozens. 

There were all kinds. Fhere were the little boys who stared 
seriously at the stage from beginning to end, with their chins 
in their hands; there were the little girls who scarcely ever looked 
at the stage, yet for some reason they were always laughing, 
then they glanced round at their fathers and mothers; there were 
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the little boys who couldn’t help standing up, and the little girls A 


who pulled them down again; there was a little boy who talked 
rapidly to whatever character was on the stage, in such a low 
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voice that nobody could hear; there was another, a venerable of 
eight, in a new lycée cap and coat, whose face suffered terrible 
contortions in his anxiety to suppress a laugh; there was a two- 
year-old girl, propped up on her mother’s knees, in the pit, who 
spluttered with laughter at each single thing that happened, and 
then turned round and pulled her mother by the nose. It was a 
fascinating, inexhaustible audience, various as an Alpine 
meadow in spring. 

But at one moment in the drama which I could not see, the 
variety suddenly became unity. The hundred different flowers 
and grasses in the meadow were swept by a single wind, anc 
became one thing. Those hundred voices became one voice, anc 
it shrieked, ‘‘Guignol ! Guignol’ eagesly, imploringly, desper-. 
ately. Then, abruptly, it died down. Guignol must have come. 
Again it rose; again died down; and once again. Three times 
in all. 

It was too much for my detachment. I must find out what wa: 
happening. I would go in at the next house, even though every- 
one would see that I was an unattached grown-up. I had a reason 
It was not in order to see a Guignol, but to make a psychologica 
inquiry, to discover what part of a Guignol it was that changed é 
hundred individual children into one. Heaven alone knows hov 
valuable that knowledge might be: it might yield me the secret o: 
drama, and eventually a fortune. Still, I think I should have 
gone in anyhow. : 

I smuggled myself in at the back when the theatre began f 
fill again. I moved as close as I dared to the children next me 
and trusted that one of them at least would be reckoned as mine 
But the proprietor tore the mask away from me when he cami 
for my money. ‘‘Monsieur est seul?” he said, in an astonishec 
voice. I confessed it. ‘‘Quatre sous ft’? That was a comfort. Wher 
one is a child, one thinks as a child; one also pays as a child 
The same price at four as at forty; for the balcony as for th 
orchestra stalls. A democratic house—perhaps the only demo 
cratic institution in the whole French Republic. 

Suddenly the curtain went up, “askew, and I was glad of m: 
courage. I thrilled with the thought of seeing a Punch and Jud: 
show again. My disappointment was bitter. Who were thes 
undistinguished figures appearing ? A sleek-haired monsieur, ; 
dull-looking madame, with the thinnest pipe of a voice betwee 
them. Where was Punch, where was Judy, where the baby 
No Toby Dog, no pan-pipes, no coffin, no green crocodile, n 
gallows! Above all, nothing of that heart-rending, ear-splittin, 
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squawk with which the wicked Punch betrays and glorifies his 
wickedness; not even a faint echo of that ghastly ‘‘ Ah-dee-doo- 
dee-doo-dy’’ which he shrieks over the corpses he has made— 
the very cry which Shakespeare was inspired to make into the 
culmination of the Bedlam scene in ‘‘Lear,’’ the cry the editors 
cannot recognise because they have forgotten Punch, or never 
went to sée him. Molière would be farce to this Guignol; the 
“Médecin malgré Lui” is a perfect tornado of slap-stick com- 
pared with this mild domestic drama. Madame gives monsieur 
a bag of gold—‘‘un sac d’agent’’—-Monsieur Guignol leaves it. 
There it is in front of the stage. That is all. 

Yet the audience laughs. No matter who comes on, or what 
he says, it laughs. It came there to laugh, and it laughs. Luckily, 
its taste has not been spoiled by English Punch and Judy. Our 
Guignol is a Grand Guignol beside this one; Mr. Punch a 
veritable Landru in comparison with this mild-mannered 
monsieur. Were it not for the audience it would be dull, down- 
right dull. 

But wait! The stage is empty. There is only the bag of gold. 
The stage remains empty. Nobody comes. What has happened ? 
In spite of itself, the audience quietens, becomes silent, still as 
the grave. Nothing happens. Here and there comes a sudden 
little squeak of suspense from a child who cannot bear the agony 
of waiting. 

Then, like a shadow, he glides in. In a grey sugar-loaf hat 
with a red ribbon ; and with an Eye. One huge, stealthy, staring, 
sideways Eye, such as the Greeks used to paint on their triremes. 
It is, you know it is, Le Voleur. And ‘the hundred children 
become one, the hundred voices one, crying imploringly, des- 
perately, “Guignol! Guignol!” They never stop. Louder and 
louder, while he prowls round. With that eye he cannot miss 
the bag; he could see the money in a bee’s pocket with it. Yet 
he does miss it. Guignol is coming back. The Voleur glides away. 
Saved! And then the idiot Guignol goes away again. Again 
Silence. And again the sugar-loaf hat and the Eye return. 
“Guignol ! Guignol!! l? The fittle boy beside me roars for sheer 
anguish. And again we are saved. Yet a third time the fool 
Guignol goes. A third time the Eye returns. A third time, louder 
than ever, ““Guignol! Guignol!!” The audience is on its feet 
to a man. But the Eye has seen, and the bag of money goes. 

Three times! If it were done thirty times they would never be 
tired, never cease shouting, never feel less anguish. That eye 
and that hat are The Thief. ‘There he is labelled for ever. When 
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you see that grey sugar-loaf hat you run for your life, hide under 
the bed, hide anywhere. It would be good to be back in a world 
where wickedness was known by the hat it wore, and where the 
nature of things forbade that it should ever go bareheaded. It 
is so-in Guignol. Even when Monsieur has killed him with his 
stick, his hat is still on his head afd his slanting eye is open 
wide..He is what he is even in death—‘‘Le Voleur.” But nobody 
cares about him now; nobody feels for or against. When the 
Croquemort takes him (without a coffin or a hearse) nobody is 
glad or sorry. He is only A Thief who cannot Thieve. 

The thing exists only for that ghastly, breath-snatching 
moment, when the thief prowls silently round the stage. Then 
the audience clamours in desperation that the right should save 
the wrong. The villain in Punch and Judy is a triple-murderer ; 
in Guignol he steals a bag of money. The moralist may moralise. 
But the thrill is the thing. It could not be greater if the sugar- 
loaf hat came with a knife instead of with an eye; nor could he 
be more wicked, for he is wickedness itself. And for the one 
moment while the issue of his wickedness is still in doubt, we 
do not miss the fearful voice of diabolic Punch. The silence is 
frightening and perfect. The Big Guignol has still something 
to learn from the little one; but it can never hope to have such 
an audience. M. 


Poem. 


EARS hurl themselves as if they were petals 
Upon this wall which is the edge of war. 
Wisdom is nothing ; nothing; mothing at all; 
Less than the closing of a mouth or the closing of a door. 


Look, listen, the cities fall, the wall ; 
Bursts, enter the wolf, disastrous water. 

Shapes of the desolate ones rise skyward, sink again, 
Are rain, are flicker on sands or sea, or air. 


Clearly O who’s to see, to sorrow and say 

This is the end, or else, Not end at all? 

Climb on this wall which is the edge of war, 

Gaze from the brink of shade, feel though not falling 

These bleak tremendous, O to us dark dreadful 

Chasms through calm from star to chilling star. 
FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 


D. C. MARTIN 


Black Pyjamas - 


F course it takes time for charm to work, with the inevitable 
distrust it awakens at first in the not charming. 

Peter had been hall porter at Savile Court for three weeks 
without any of the staff seeming to be interested in him. Any, 
that is, except Doris; and she was starved, and the only one to 
feed the cat. 

Then, at the dinner table, when Ethel was showing Mary the 
theatre tickets one of her tenants had given her Peter said, 
“Why don’t you ask me to go with you, Ethel ?”’ 

Ethel telephoned him afterwards when he was alone in the 
hall to ask him if he was in earnest. 

‘Why, of course, I’m serious.” But she could hear the ban- 
tering smile in his voice and almost see the twinkle which she 
knew lit up his very dark grey eyes. 

And yet why not? She was almost twice his age. And he was 
nice; a thoroughly nice young man. 

‘‘-And J do love the theatre, you know,” he went on. 

She felt the slightest twinge of disappointment and, imme- 
diately impersonal, tried to be surprised at herself. Of course; 
he was glad of the free ticket. It was nothing; nothing at all. 

e But the rest of the staff were not so sure. Peter was “‘off’’ on 
Saturday afternoon when, at tea, they began to air their con- 
ventional surprise. 

Ethel was nonplussed. 

“No man goes out with a woman unless he has intentions, 
whether good or bad.”’ ‘ 

She knew enough of life to know they were both right and 
wrong. At eighteen she had chosen—no, not chosen, accepted— 
a man of thirty-three for her husband. He owned a public house, 
and was the best that offered. And so for several years:she had 
ruled his household, thinking that was all. 

Then came the war, and the whole business to look after while 
he was away. But a ‘good deal of money, and occasional trips 
to London to spend it. Perhaps those trips were the undoing of 
her marriage; but who could expect her to stay alone all that 
time and work so hard and make so much money, for nothing? 

She did not know until he came back that she could never live 
with him again. Now she was divorced, and going to marry Tom 
some day—as soon as his mother died. Ethel tried never to 
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wonder how long that might be. She would not live in a house 
with a mother-in-law, and Tom could not leave her altogether, 
she was so old. 

He was away on his ship most of the year. Only a few days 
a month he shared with his women-folk, Ethel and his mother. 
For the rest they lived their separate lives, waiting. 

Long years of habit had made the older woman almost accus- 
tomed to her son’s absences, although it became harder as her 
age grew and she wondered each time if she would see him the 
next. 

But Ethel, mistress of a public house at eighteen, had never 
learned to be patient. She knew now what life was, from what 
it had not been; and that it was often unfair. She would not, like 
Tom’s mother, accept existence. 

She had spirit. Spirit enough to divorce the publican when 
she knew he was no good to her. Spirit enough to admit in the 
staff room of the hotel that she was physically lonely, and felt 
sad that the dainty lingerie she spent her wages on delighted no 
other eyes. 

There was a pair of black pyjamas she never wore. It was that 
that had made Peter so suddenly ask for the theatre ticket. 

He warned Ethel that he would be late. 

“I don’t know why, but I’m always late,” he said. “Yov ll 
see, there’ll be some reason.’’ 

And of course he had forgotten that he left his set of studs 
at the hotel. ° : 

‘Bother,’ he said, when he saw her wafting. ‘‘Who wants to 
spend his time thinking about studs?’ And apologised with 
such eager penitence that Ethel would have said a thousand 
times, even if she was not already in agreement, ‘‘Who, 
indeed ?” ae 

He was an excellent hall porter; an ideal companion. Too 
ideal for Ethel, who would have liked to pass a remark now and 
then instead of sitting so perfectly silent until the interval, when 
she had forgotten what it was she had wanted to say. She was 
sick of always waiting. A 

Only part of her really responded to Peter’s quiet, gentle 
manners. Part of her wished he would forget he was a man and 
be the unruly, demonstrative boy she thought of him as. 

But Peter, smiling at her tiara and black lace and diamanté, 
played the part of escort to a lady in the dress circle with all 
the gratitude of one anxious to forget himself: the body of 
blood and young limbs that atrophied from lack of movement 
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behind the stiff shirt-front ; the thoughts that were diverted from — 
eternal preoccupation: by the problem play; the loneliness of 
soul that was temporarily dulled by the doing of something for 
a few hours beside other people. 


In the A.B.C. he was less attentive, his interest rousing again 
and wandering with his gaze to the faces and bodies of others: 
Happy o» seeming happy ;*lonely, or seeming lonely. Did any- 
one ever know? Were they all like him, or was it possible to 
be absorbed in living as they appeared ? 


He was late at the hotel next morning, but arrived so smiling 
and grateful for the work already done by the page that that 
youth forgot for a moment his hunger for breakfast and swabbed 
and polished easily as the hall took on colour, and life a mean- 
ing, whose absence he was too young to have noticed before. 

Peter was in a good humour. The page stayed extra long at 
breakfast and Peter only saw Mary as he ate alone amid the 
debris. 

„And Mary was in love with John, the waiter. She had been 
in love with him now for ten months, and still she did not know 
if he cared anything about her at all. There were days of glorious 
happiness, when John talked to her and smiled into her eyes as 
if he were specially hers. But there were other days, and this 
was one of them, when John took no notice, and life, for Mary, 
stood quite still. 

Everyone in the hotel knew of Mary’s passion, for in the 
‘moments of irrepresgible gaiety when she felt sure of John, she 
spoke of him with her love, not understanding that anyone 
could think differently of one so dear. Often it fell to the other 
chambermaids to console her when hours of suffering burst at 
last into tears. 

But the work of the hotél ‘must go on, and chambermaids be 
at their posts with fresh linen. And this morning there was only 
Peter to see Mary staring out of the window and feel the lonely: 
warmth of her fill the whole room with unrequitedness. 

And Peter could not be quiet. ‘‘Have you ever thought, Mary, 
how barren life would be without love? You must—now. In a 
few years, when all is over or has happened, you will look back 
on it as the time you. really lived.” 

. “Tell me, now, aren’t you glad it’s you that love John, instead 
‘of John loving: you ?-Doesn’t it make you full—ot life ; thoughts 
‘you've ‘never thought before; feelings you’ve never felt before ; 
rapture sometimes, :pain; and even longing? What good would 
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it do you if you felt nothing—if you were empty and only felt 
empty—and John felt all this about you.’ 

Mary looked at him. His eyes stayed still and grave as he 
talked, and his voice bubbled carelessly. She did not answer, 
but smiled back with some of her love. 

Peter was working late that’ night, having been e‘‘off”’ the 
night before. One by one the staff said good-night as he opened 
the lift doors to them. The waiters, with their last coffees served 
at 8-30; the maids, with the last bed warmed and opened, at 
nine. Only Ethel lingered, reluctant for the empty room await- 
ing her, whose self-conscious prettiness only made it more lonely 
now, and whose drawers of lingerie and black pyjamas had 
suddenly become as unsatisfied as the Shope that had bought 
them. 

When at last she had gone, and the quietness of the building 
could be felt, there was no one to see Peter growing restless, 
pacing the hall, nervous, excited. 

Every possible duty was finished before eleven, so that when 
he closed the doors he just had to switch on the night lights and 
change his clothes. 

Then catch a ’bus. | 

A week ago she had been on the ’bus he had caught at this 
time: Jan—a small, pale-faced girl who seemed to mind her own 
business. 

Only once had she answered his look, and for thé rest pf the: 
journey ignored him. 

Peter was not accustomed to being ignored. It aroused him. 
Every night he caught a ’bus he looked all round to see who, if 
any, could arouse him. The face that would interest him; the 
body that could make him forget himself. A ceaseless, untiring 
search. . 

His eyes swept round newspapers and couples and girls 
together. Happy, or seeming happy; lonely,” or seéming 
lonely? Could life really be satisfied by books?: Was news 
important? The King of Yoga-Slafia assassinated! What did 
that mean to him, or the tall typist reading it, whose height 
made her so much more lonely? 

He tried to concentrate and picture what it meant to him. 
A rocky country, poor peasants; a ridiculous, tattered, unwel- 
come palace. Human people, pomp, emptiness. No; it was too 
unreal, TE 

And the. man and woman in ‘evening. dress, not. quite well 
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enough off to afford stalls and a taxi, stridently commenting on 
the play. To shout down their crying need? 

The boy and girl from the factory were not lonely, but happy. 
Was the only alternative, then, to be throttled by marriage and 
poverty, for company? 

And always he glanced back*to the pale face which minded 
its own business, gazing through the window, or straight ahead, 
deep in thought. Someone who was sufficient unto herself, who 
created her own interest in life? 

Peter gave her up. She would not look, and it was no use 
fighting. Loneliness only hurt when you allowed it to expect 
something of people. 

She got off at the same stop. As she went down the stairs he 
thought he saw her glance back, but he fought his conceit and 
walked almost unconsciously along the street he passed every 
night and morning, alone. 

But at the corner she hesitated in front. He caught her quick. 
undecided glance, obvious this time from under a street lamp. 
He followed her up the turning. 

She did not slow her pace. They were almost at the end of the 
road before he drew level, and then she turned up some steps. 

Peter stood still, hurt, cold, unbelieving. 

‘‘Aren’t you going any further, then ?”’ 

He could not remember himself forming the words, hardly 
„knew that it was himself who spoke, nor that he was trying to 

‘“‘pick” up’? a womane Life had led him on suddenly, and now 
was leaving him again, cold, empty—alone. 

She turned the latch-key shining in her hand, and seeing his 
upturned face, seemed suddenly to calm. She put her foot down 
one step. e 

“No, I’m afraid you’ ve run me to earth.” 

Eagerly he heard her voice—soft, quiet. It confessed guilt and 
offered sympathy for amends. 

“But is that quite fair ?”’ 

Peter had never known himself so persistent. It had always 
been so easy for him to get what he wanted—smile and talk, 
wheedle and cajole, perhaps, knowing how little it was towards 
everything he lacked. 

She paused before answering, and he saw the full beauty of 
inward-looking, luminous brown eyes set in the pale face; the 
almost perfect severity of her upper lip and the soft largeness 
of the lower. 

“Perhaps not—but you see I’m tired. I mean terribly, utterly 
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tired. I ought not to have led you on. But something made me—. 

l And now I just can’t go any farther.” 

p “I see,” said Peter. 

“She looked at him quickly. He was tired, too. Not just physi- 
cally tired, like her. His was a long tiredness. It had gone on 
and on, so ‘that often he hardly knew whether he was tired or not. 
But to-night he knew, and it was she who had shown him. 

She looked at him: His deep, dark eyes, sad, quiescent, unlit 
and unseeing. She knew that she had filled those eyes with 
light, and that now, as he looked away from her wearily, he was 
quite hopelessly alone in darkness. 

She could not bear it. Two people ought | not to be separately, 
hopelessly alone, in darkness. 

“Well, I will walk once with you round the square.’ 

She spoke gently, and at first she thought he did not aia SO 
lost was he in darkness. Then he turned, smiling, and was at 
her side, offering his arm. But he, too, is almost used to it, she 
thought. I should have let him be. 

She told him her name—Jan. But nothing else. He knew 
where she lived, but whether as mistress or maid, or what, he 
could not tell from her. 

“You will come to a picture on Saturday, though, won’t 
you?” It was the second. time he had asked, and she still hesi- 
tated, seeming to debate. ‘You will not be so tired then.” 

“Ves, ” she said, after that. And somehow he knew that she 
only answered that she would come, and not*that she would not 

_ be tired. That she was always tired. And he wanted greatly, not 
to know why she should always be tired, as he would of Ethel, 
or Mary, or little Selina at the hotel, but only that she should 
rest. For his feet felt lighter; he enjoyed again the movements 
of his muscles, and the street lamps seemed to glow with a 
friendly light. 

A week ago, that had been. 

And two nights later she had met him, as she said she would, 
as he jumped off the ’bus. They had walked the familiar street 
together, and talked, and been silent. 

“You are a child, Peter,” she had said. ‘You’ ve never given 
up expecting—.”’ “They say anticipation is happier than realisa- 
tion—is it?” 

Peter had been going to answer immediately. He was a happy 
child. But then he had stopped and thought. Thought back over 
the long tiredness, the waiting, the numbness, the emptiness. 
He had seen again so many faces in the ’buses and restaurants— 
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happy, or seeming happy; lonely, or seeming lonely. He 
had felt once more the dead weight of legs that had no joy in‘ 
them ; the rebellious inertia of a body of blood and young limbs 
behind a stiff shirt-front; and he thought again of thoughts that 
focussed nowhere, save in his tired, unliving self. 

He skook himself like a dog after it has slept. 

“No,” he had said, very loudly, startling Jan. “I am enjoying 
the present. I am happy now, and I have only just found out 
that there can be happiness.”’ 

He had let himself look at her then, and she had stared very 
straight ahead, suddenly unable any more to meet his gaze. 

To-night she had promised she would see him again. Peter 
was waiting on the step long before the ’bus was in sight of his 
stop. The conductor resented him mutteringly, but Peter did not 
hear. He was drawing nearer, and space was a contemptible 
thing, unduly existent. 

But Jan was not there. 

\ He waited, and walked about, until the deep, grey eyes became 
strained with their search for a pale face that seemed to mind 
its own business, in the dark. 

He walked home slowly, passing her unlit house. In the hall 
a letter waited. 

“Dear Child, 

“I must not meet you again. Forgive me for having met 
you at all, but you were so lost, and I had been lost, too, and 
khew how hard it was, and thought I would accompany you 
a little till you found your way again. 

‘“You must grow up, too. I am married, and have given up 
ee 

“Jan.” 

All through the night Peier lay awake in the darkness, ex- 
hausted, unmoving. In the morning he was late once more at 
the hotel. . 
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Summer Remarks 


E’VE had a fair sickener of foreign affairs this summer. 

There’s still a lot of umbrella-less Fascists slumping about 
the foothills of Abyssinia, making the gampless gambit as 
notorious in war as the fruitless errand is in diplomacy. Thou- 
sands of Italian mothers mutter I tõld you so, but of course 
Fascism banishes women from public affairs: this is the result. 
Our Eden-Simon mixed troubles team continue to hit balls over 
the tramlines of Europe. And outside their range we have 
Chinese philosopher-politicians encouraging Japanese militarists 
to take over the running of their country because they know 
that China always does best when bossed, by barbarians—this 
to the alarm of Japanese politicians who know that, too. It’s a 
bothersome world without our gates we have. Within, people 
are up to their usual summer tactics; you know, buzzing about 
the Bloody Tower, and Shakespeare’s cottage, and the Royal 
Navy, showing a pathetic and maybe pathological interest in 
these survivals. Let’s leave all this, and consider mere on 
matters. 

One of the blessings of Industrialism (raise your hat) is the 
English countryside. What? You think [ve started off on the 
wrong foot. Oh, no, I haven’t, but. A somewhat cultured cow- 
man explained it to me. (And he knows how many hoggets make 
a heifer, and what’s left over, even if you bunged up his eyes 
with pea-~pods.) Just tick it off for yourselves. Industrialism 
ruined agriculture, pegged back the farmer to a hole-and-corner 
marking-time, drew off the big landowners’ money so they 
couldn’t develop their land except for luxury purposes, and sent 
the peasants into the factories. Result: instead of having 4 net- 
work of peasant smallholdings, or a slate-clean series of huge 
mechanised farms, we have a ruined countryside given over to 
beautiful and unprofitable things like parks, ornamental trees, 
cesspools, hedges, village inns and pheasant covefts. In this 
country even the farmhouses are beautiful—that’s a solemn and 
incredible fact. ° 


You all know how tħe typical English scene unwinds itself to 
the eager gaze. The little meadow with the great hedges, and the 
covert in its middle; the great park of the gentleman, rich in 
chestnuts and rolling grassland; the crumbling old farmhouse; 
the hill extravagantly lit with gorse ; the cosy little inn publicaned 
by a pensioner because it doesn’t take enough. to pay a wage 
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to anybody ; the cheerful litter of sheep and other rural gadgets— 
it goes on for miles and miles, all pretty as a picture, so pleasant 
and so unprofitable, all a dead loss. 


We'd never have had it like that, you can be sure, if our atten- 4 
tion had been on it. But we were all away where the mines and 
factories.are. Now we're coming back. Not half. The nightingale 
that used to sing to the moon and sleeping ploughmen, can’t . 
drop a jug or so that isn’t wolfed up into the large ear of the 
B.B.C., mixed with Ambrose or Henry Hall, and slung into 
all sorts of respectable homes. See the cuckoo droop on laggard 
wing, with its weather eye on the “Teas” notice, and you guess 
something’s amiss. What are the blighters to do? That’s what 
the fauna and flora of this Blessed Isle (buckshee ad.) ask. 
There’s many an oak, look you, doesn’t know whether it will 
have an acorn to bless itself with come autumn. There’s butter- : 
cups coming up now that might be bumping their darling heads 
on somebody’s garage floor next year. There’s broad hills might 
‘never breathe again save under a breastplate of bungalows. 
Nature’s spoilt child (aphorism) is back in the nursery again— 
no wonder apprehension flits like bats about the dewy scene. 


It behoves all who have the interests of our ruinous rurality 
at heart to take a peep at the future. The chief threat comes from 
militarists and rentiers. Rentiers, capitalism’s kite-tail, its divi- 
dendum if you like, will continue to spawn the dreadful domestic 
habits of.individualist democracy in a pool of bungalows, cot- 
tagés and garageseof sizes varying acccording to the amount of 
dividend they draw, wherever there is company’s light and 
water. The parks and the chestnuts go; enter lawns and labur- 
nums. Meantime our militarists keep persuading our Govern- 
ments (and you know our Governments) to persuade our farmers 
(you can guess the persuader) to cover their acres with sugar- 
beet. because the last war was damn near lost on the playing 
fields of Eton owing to the tuck-shop being closed. We must 
have sugar in time of war, as every public schoolboy knows. 
Also, soft wood. This latter, I admit, has got mé baffled. It 
would be useful for bunkssand beds, of course, as well as for 
walking-sticks to be sent out by the Dumb Friends League to 
all farmers who poke pigs. There are some public-houses that 
could do with it, too, for the benefit of those of their customers 
who suffer from housemaid’s knee on their elbows, believe me, A 
friends, a proper curse that is. But this hardly seems—— Yet 
now I think of it, the Daily Express is soft wood before the 
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Beaverbrook brains are impressed on it. In the next war we'll 
need our Express. 

Anyway, come how it does, we are shortly to see a rural Eng- 
land consisting of nests of rentiers, some scheduled beauty-spots, 
and all around and about a raging jungle of sugar-beet, with 
forests of soft wood on the hills: It’s an England to die for, com- 
rades, that it is. 

Unless we begin at last to learn a respect for what land can 
do. Forget that it is scenery, forget that it is decoration to desir- 
able residences, or a source of military supplies, or a cow to be 
milked eternally for a landlord’s profit. There have always been 
some people who genuinely respected the land. They were taken 
advantage of for their simplicity and made to work so hard they 
never had time to make a creative thing out of their knowledge 
of the soil. Besides, there is the great majority of us who have 
been denied all access to land, taught that it is somebody else’s 
property and you keep off. Thus as a nation we know our soil 
only as it must look to landlord, peasant or idler. That is not all 
there’s in it. We do not know what the countryside might do for 
us if we could go into it as neighbour freemen. The elms are so 
sick of gentry and their serfs; who knows if a field of corn does 
not reflect the misery of the men who ploughed it? We know 
that democratic countries produced the best crops as long as 
democracy was real; we do not bother to think out what a 
Socialist country might do, though, of course, we already know 
that Soviet Russia has got Tsarism beaten to hell in thissmattef?. 
It’s always a little unsettling to realise that the typical garden 
you look at now, crazy-paving, sundial and all, is as much a 
reflection of the rentier life as our art is. And our fields are as 
full of commodities as any big estore. Let’s take the price off 
everything, beginning with the bike next door, then reach for 
a spade. I bet we’d turn up some astonishing scenery, folks. 

THE SWEEPER-UP. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Milton and Women ° 


EADING The Adelphi for June it seems to me that Middleton 

Murryerather misses the mark in his ‘‘Preface to Shakespeare.” 
That contrast between Milton and Shakespeare, for instance, and the 
not too historical statement, “‘It seems to me that Shakespeare’s 
imagination of women was in advance, not only of his own age, but 
of every succeeding age, including our own.’’ Well, no doubt “Milton 
played the “‘lordly male’’ to some tune, but if I remember rightly, 
Shakespeare wrote The Taming of the Shrew in a fashion to 
delight all ‘‘lordly males’’.from that day to this. Shakespeare pictures 
many women as wise and faithful in the service of lover, husband, or 
father, but he does not picture them as having a life of their own. 
And when in history he meets a woman of heroic cast, Joan of Arc, 
what sort of picture does he make of her? Milton could have done 
as well. His Eve is as full of dignity and innocent femaleness as any 
herdine of Shakespeare. 

It needed no great insight in that age to perceive that women were 
as fundamentally female as men were male. The social usage of the 
day was based on that perception. Shakespeare’s Juliet is thirteen 
years old, and that was the age of countless brides of the time. A 
girl of ‘‘good family,” when she reached the age of feeling, must 
have either husband or chaperone. She was not imagined able to take 
care of herself. Girls not of ‘‘good family’’ had more freedom, but 
did not gise it°very well. When George Fox was in one of his many 
prisons he asked the jailer one day what was doing in Court. ‘Small 
matter! Small matter!’’ said the jailer, “Only about thirty for 
bastardy !’’ And so careful parents got their daughters married very 
young. 

George Fox | take to be the first of that time to affirm the equality 
of man and woman, and not merely to affirm it, but to make it fast 
in the Society of Friends. The Quaker woman and the Quaker man 
stood on the same level, in marriage, and in public life. A woman 
might do any kind of work she felt called to do, even to going on 
missions to Pope or Sultan, or to getting herself hanged in New 
England for defying decrees of banishment. 

Well, it was an heroic age, in which men and women could dare 
all things for an idea. Milton had that daring, but Shakespeare had 
not, and this daring gave the smaller Milton an insight that the 
greater Shakespeare lacked. Shakespeare, in an age of heroic 
achievement, could not picture heroic achievement, nor even heroic 
failure. But Milton lived heroically, and the heroic was so engrained 
in him that, blind and old, he must in his poetry make Satan himself 
a hero. 
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The difference between Shakespeare and Milton was largely the 
difference between the Elizabethan and Puritan ages. For Shakespeare 
life spread out like a sea, or like a swamp, as might be. There might 
be tides and currents in it, but they led nowhere. Shakespeare’s men 
and women are of all shades of goodness and badness, but the good 
stay good, and the bad, bad. But Milton could conceive of fallen 
angels and of sinners redeemed. For hèm life led somewhere, and he 
set himself to judge where it led. This purpose gave him a discernment 
between good and evil that larger minds who had not that purpose 
lacked. 

Milton saw the simple sweetness of sex more clearly than others 
of his time. More clearly than Shakespeare, for Shakespeare, 
speaking through his characters of elemental impulses, is mostly 
flippant, ribald, or sometimes obscene. But Milton in his poetry, when- 
ever he touches sex, is simple and sweet. In’his picture of Adam and 
Eve, naked and unashamed, he makes their Joy in each others bodies 
part of the innocence of Eden. 

The Puritan age took sex simply enough. How simply (or baldly} 
one can see by reading the Authorised Version of the Bible. To it sex 
had dignity, if nothing else, and man and woman shared in it equally. 
But the Restoration Age that followed left sex no dignity, and it 
was then that the idea of womanly immunity from passion arose. And 
so we had Jeremy Taylor in his Holy Living writing that any 
knowledge of the difference between the sexes must take from the 
purity of a maid. That was a natural thought in the time of ‘“‘Old 
Rowley.” And the age that followed developed this idea, till ideal 
womanhood was pictured as immune from passion. Chastity was its 
one necessary virtue and this chastity came to mean noteany nobility,, 
or loveliness, or lovingness of passion, but*simple lack of *female 
feeling. l 

The growth of this idea was natural. Men who gave themselves up 
to lust, as eighteenth century men commonly did, cannot honour the 
femaleness of women. But it is not possible for men to be just male 
animals; they must find something in women to honour. And so torn 
between lust and the idealism of sex, they pictured the “‘good woman”’ 
(whom they hoped to marry) as set above the passion that dominated 
them, while other women gave proof of their lack of goodness and 
so freed men from the duty of treating them with any respect. And 
honour for the simple femaleness of women did not begin to revive 
in men till they began to govern ther lust. 


This change began to be seen a hundred years ago. After that we 
have that time of transition when men had lost. belief in their * 
right to be male animals, but had not become at home on human 
levels. Hence the make-believes of the Victorian age. To-day people 
enough have reached human levels to make maleness and femaleness 
seem sweet. Inner restraint in men makes women free. Just as men 
hold their passions in leash are they able to honour the same passion 
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in women; and when women believe in men’s power and will to rule | 
themselves they are able to confess their own passion. 

This change of outlook brings the present age in closer touch both 
with Shakespeare and Milton than any since their time. They and 
others like them had visions that could not be fulfilled till mankind 
had gone down into the depths and proved to itself by sore experience 
that sex cgn bring lasting joy only to those who make it the servant 
of their higher life. This joy can come in its. fulness only when male 
and female emotions enkindle in hearts, not jealousies, or greeds, or 
vanities, but sympathies, and forbearances, and all the gladnesses 
of comradeship. 

One outstanding gain during these three centuries is our greater 
sense of privacy in sex. This makes forms of speech once current 
offensive. But the change of outlook now in progress has not yet 
found words for itself, and this ts shown in many confusions of 
thought; notably in the confusion of privacy with jealousy. Thus the 
basis of monogamy, or of mutual faithfulness between lovers, is their 
sense of the privacy of their intimate life. Without this privacy no 
happy intimacy is possible. But many are critical of monogamy 
betause they think it the expression of jealousy or proprietorship. 
Does either science or history tell us that? R. G. MACLACHLAN. 


The Idea of Progress 


T is worth while being clear as to what we hold regarding the Idea 

of Progress. For if we reach a general agreement on the subject it 
ssaves ps from ill-temper with ourselves and with others. There are 
always progressions. We all know this well,.it is part of our make-up 
to know it and work for it. But to this piece of obvious knowledge 
(which is supported by plenty of data) we may not legitimately add 
that there is such a thing as progress in an evolutionary sense, pro- 
gress in a straight line up andeup. We cannot believe, for instance, 
that whatever Europe has or* shall hereafter do in the expressing of 
a civilisation, she will ever be better in her expression than say, China 
once was. Whatever America has or shall do, she will not do some- = 
thing better than what the Red Indians did along their lines. We have 
got to work out our own progress along our own lines; but to think 
that our perfection (as we hoge to make it) will be better than some 
other life-form in the past or in tNe future, seems to be a contemptible 
sort of idealism. That was my approach to the subject in Farewell to 
Argument. Mr.. Murry has thought fit to suggest that I was applying 
this anti-progress view to our immediate social progress in our con- 
temporary struggle. I do not know why he wished to represent my 
thought in those terms—especially as it was his last. remark in a 
review which gave no glimpse, not one tiny glimpse by one single 
word, as to the main theme of my book. I do ‘not complain of that. 
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Sur one does hate to be represented as holding the kind of progress 
view he suggested—in- these unamusing days. }. S. COLLIS. 
ti am on holiday and have not Mr. Cullis’s took by me; but, to the best of my 
recollection, he did not make it clear which of many “Ideas of Progress”? he was 
repudiating. l ‘‘thought to suggest’’-—the phrase is sinister, but my action 
pica innocent—that behind his tremendous social optimism lay ene Idea of 
Progress which he had not criticised. { am sorry that he thinks I gave no 
glimpse of the main theme of his book. {n so ‘far as:the omission was deliberate, 


it was because i'should have beeu compelled to critigiSe it at greater length than 
The idelphi could afford.—j.ocm.} > z 


Dinner Hour at the Milk 


vo 


UDDENLY the high-pitched grinding roar oi.cogs and shafts and 
shuttles drops down several octaves and dwindles into a stillness 
that is startling. The engine is off. At once the tenters lesve their 
isomshares and the weavers shake out their black shawls and begin 
crowding to the doors, laughing and chattering with the instant 
relief of freed schoo! chiidren. 

Through the yard they swarm on toward the gate: bundreds of 
them; they pack the yard tightly, hke a crowd emerging from some 
big football match. Thev are mostly women, a wide yard iull of 
women, shawled heads and bare heads, aged grey heads whose owners 
are past caring that the thin hair is tousled and pouce-clotted, arro- 
gant young heads surprisingly waved and groomed and cared for: 
hundreds of female heads bobbing up and down, surging and swaying 
on toward the open gate. 

Some turn into the mill dining-room. In there, the tiled floor is 
scrubbed clean, and the iron columns and the Walls are decorated with 
shiny ‘red disinfectant paint below and whitewash above. On long 
rows of scoured wooden benches the workers take their places and 
lean over the tables chattering and joking like children at a soiree. The 
kitchen is screened off by a partition of grained wood and glazed 
windows. It is full of steam. Steam and heat and palatable smells 
pour from the serving’ windows, and through these the crowd of 
bungry workers clamour at cook, and cook and her assistants shout 
back at them, answering lurid language with language vet more lurid. 
It’s sizzling hot in there, but somehow with fuss. and bustle 
astonishing quantities of tea and bread-and broth and stew get served 
out with great rapidity. Soon everyone is served, and for half-an-hour 
the room is filled with the loud din of people feeding and “cracking” 
together with unrestrained enjoyment. 

A small separate room behind the kitchen is reserved for the black- 
coated staff. 4 sprigged curtain is on the window and a cloth on the 
table. A couple of clerks, the foreman engineer, and an apprentice 
manager are at one end of this table, and ut the other a thin, plain- 
looking typist in spectacles sits alone, peering at a weekly filr journal, 
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me carries in steaming dishes and sets them before the men. They 

ase her, to the effect that the potato soup must have been dish-water 
served in mistake, and that surely this supposed Irish stew is in 
reality the potato soup with a few peas and things in it by accident? 

Cook takes up the corner of her apron, mops her red cheeks and 
moist brow, and looking at the engineer, scores her usual victory in 
these encounters by softly remarking, “< Well, Mr. Murphy dear, you 
should know.all about potato soup.’ 

While the top of the table still laughs at this neat routing of ‘‘the 
Spud,’’ as Mr. Murphy is nicknamed, cook roves to the other end 
and bends over Miss Colwell in motherly solicitude. ‘It’s a nice wee 
bit o’ puddin’, the day, Miss—try a wee bit, won’t you?” 

Miss Colwell shakes her head. 

‘Well, darlin’,’’ says cook, ‘‘you’re a worry to me. You are indeed. 
dew you can expect to-keep up your strength all day on nothin’ but 
a glass o’ milk and a bun. .. . Sure it wouldn’t keep the life in a 

CANAL: @ in" me 

There is a quarter-of-an-hour yet betore the horn blows. Some 
of the weavers drift back into the sheds and sit near their looms, 
chatting. Others, the younger ones, link arms and parade up and 
down the street outside the gates, ogling the men who ure out there 
having a smoke. 

The horn goes. Pipes are knocked out and pocketed. The last of 
the crush of workers squeezes through the slowly-closing gates. The 
sound of the engine deepens and steadies as once more the pistons 
thrust against the full load. JOUN W. COULTER. 
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MAURYAN PUBLIC FINANCE. By M. H. Gopal (Allen & Unwin) 12s. 6d. 
GLIMPSES OF WORLD History. By Jawaharlal Nehru (Kitabistan, 
Allahabad, India). Two Vols. Rs. 14. 

It is often said, and with a certain justice, that Indians can write 
legends but never historv. Things however are changing in’ India as 
elsewhere, and here we have two solid, unprejudiced, authentic works 
of history. Mr. Gopal is a consciehtious historian, and has been tire- 
less in his researches into. the maze of Mauryan Public Finance. The 
Mauryan Empire was a remarkable organisation, spreading from the 
North of India to Mysore, lasting over a hundred-and-fifty years— 
from the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. to the first quarter of 
the second century B.c.—and producing two of India’s greatest 
emperors, the learned Chandragupta and the Saint Prince Asoka. 
Not until ten centuries later, under the Guptas, did India ever rise to. 
such power and political integrity; and as Chanikya, one of the 
‘Mauryan ministers, wrote a famous book on politv—-the Arthasastra 
y-and as the Greek ambassador, Megisthenes, has left us his 
impressions of the Mauryan rule, Mr. Gopal has been able to’ make 
a rough estimate of the conditions of revenue and public expenditure 
` during the heyday of Hindu rule in ancient India. He gives us the 
probable income taxes, octroi duties, irrigation cesses, &c., which 
people paid under the Mauryans, and Compares them to the revenue 
svstem in British India. .And, alas, for our nationalist trumpeters, 
he tells us that in the Mauryan times the people paid nearly 16 per 
cent. of the gross produce as reve ^ie, whereas they pay about 10 per 
cent. in India to-day. No doubt there was more money spent under the 
' Mauryan kings for hygiene and hospitality, but when there was not 
enough money flowing into the treasury, the astute financier of the 
Mauryans was allowed to raise money ‘‘by cheating people with the 
aid of spies, carrying away. property of. heretics, temples and dead 
men, of religious institutions undef the pretence of guarding 
property, exploiting superstition, credulity, and fear of the people, 
cheating merchants as parthers or debtors, confiscating tHe property 
with the help of prostitutes and various other meå»s.” The truth is 
it is not this government or that government that is wrong, but all 
' governments based on the exploitation ¿, he people by a group, of 
the helpless by the powerful. But there 18 a glimpse of hope when one 
turns to the admirable volumes of Jawaharial Nehru, who, with his 
deep humanity and vision, has written of the peoples instead of their 
kings (though he speaks of these too), and describes that potent and 
surreptitious force which has been working through all time from 
_the revolt of the slaves to the Russian Revolution, a force for the 
instauration of human dignity, equality and'love. Glimpses of World 
History is really a series of letters that Jawaharlal. wrote from the 
. prison to his daughter Ind’ -a, and they sometimes reveal the varving. 
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moods and meditations that are born in a jail cell. ‘To-day, be 
writes from Central Jail, Naini, ‘To-day we are trying to free EEE i, 
Thai is a great thing. But even greater is the cause of humanns 
itself. And because we feel that our struggle is a part of the great 
human struggle to end suffering and misery, we can rejoice that we 
are doing our little bit to help the progress of the world. . . . Mean- 
while, you sit in Anand Bhawan, Mummie in Malacca jail, and I here 
in Nai ini prison.” Glimpses of World History is at once a simple and 
a gigantic piece of work. | ; RAJA RAO. 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM. By Lewis Corey (The ee 

- Head) 18s. net. 

This major work may be regarded as a much-needed American 
complement to Palme Dutt’s Fascism and Soctal Revolution and the 
recent books of John Strachey. Its value is twofold. 

Firsily, it shows by an exhaustive analysis that the increasing 
contradictions of capitalism, familiar in Europe, reappear true to Lype 
and with even augmented severity in the New World. To show how 


widely Mr. Corey casts hig net, we may cite his example of the. 


American professors who exalt the jus primæ noctis and set it against 
the statement of Professor Bernard Bavink of Germany that “inherited 
endowments are on the average proportional to the social level of the 
various layers.” (As Marx might have observed, the worthy Bavink 
discovered that the bourgeois class is best fitted to advance 
bourgeois culture.) 

Secondly, Mr. Corey calls attention to peculiarities in the United 
States situation deriving from historical development and geo- 
graphical environment. An illustration of the first is the absence of 
a feudal class; of the second, the existence of a ‘‘frontier’’ which 


moved westward and allowed what was equivalent to colonia! 


exploitation to take place within the home country. With the decline 
of capitalism the frontier recedes, railroads are abandoned, virgin 
forest grows again wheré farmers toiled thirty years ago, the covered 
waggon rolls eastwards, and the western states are littered with relics 
of a dying civilisation. 

In these days of the hasty and ephemeral it is a pleasure tn come 
across a product of painstaking research and wide erudition. We 
write here to recommend rather than to review, for we think an 
acquaintance with Mr. Corey’s book is indispensable io: those who 
would penetrate to the realities underlying the picturesque figures 
who strut at picsent upon the American stage. And if Mr. Corey has 
modelled his work very closely upon that of the master, it is none 
the worse for that. | 

What is going to happen in the United States? Mr. Corey: demon- 
strates that it has passed the point where the relative displacement 
of labour characteristic of advancing capitalism is succeeded by an 
absolute displacement. A return to 1929 ‘‘prosperity’’ would leave 
seven millions: or more unemployed; even in the course of the great 
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1929 boom unemployment rose by over one million. Other factors 

baing constant, absolute displacement of labour means a decline in 

g ine mass of surplus value, which can only be offset, and only then up’ 

' 10 a certain poiit, by cutting wages, speeding-up production and 

lengthening working hours. Mars (Capital, vol. iit.) stated that abso- 

lute displacement meant revolution, and Mr. cor ey’s last chapter is 
on the coming Arnerican revolution.’ ' 

Ir is probably the best short summary of American dune lass 
nulitical development that has been written, but he does not give us 
muca concrete prediction beyond the statement that the petty bour- 
gecer cum agrarian clements, despite a long tradition of struggle 
(niefly against the bankocracy), are no longer capable of radical 
action as a class. We think that the finance capitalists having, through 
tie Supreme Couri, dished the N.R.A. reformists, the stage is now 
set ior a constitutional struggle between Federal and State authority 

- which may issue in Fascism (White House pattern). But there ts 
sromise of gigantic strike activity and the rapid political education 
of the American workers. And when we take into account the 
geographical and diplomatic isolation of the United States, the 
Vahsence of a dominant imperialist tradition, the discontent of the 

Middle West, the negro problem, and the detachment of the Pacttic 

seabvard, it looks as if the next great event in American history may 
be another civil war. To that end the inflationary policy of ihe 

Roosevelt régime also works. The publishers deserve praise for their 

enterprise in making this book available to English readers. 
N. A. HOLDAWAY. 





RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE. By Christopher Dawson (anec and 
Ward) 6s. 

Dawson is not at his best in this book. But then, vou’d hardly 
expect he wuuld be. His best work was the produrt of scepticism. 
loss of beber in Individualist Progress rcleasing a free historical vision, 
of the Spenglertan variety. And as we hare scen in Spengier that 
kind of history is apt io be followed ‘ov pessimism and intellectual 
abdication in favour of reactionary men and methods. Dawson, 
though, ts a Catholic: he can't take to the melodramatic wetzphysics 
of blood and race. As a Catholic his handicap is that he seems to have 
no deep spiritual experience, and therefore he has nothing to say 
about Catholicism that has any ring to it and must content himself 
with indicating its convenience as a sort of ready-made answer to 
probiems. The result is I'm damned if vou can join with him in his 
book; you have to stand and look on while he sits in a kind of decary 
remoteness tugging’ at problems as though they were w're-puzzlcs, 
vou thinking, “LE he does get it out, what’s the good thea: bel oly 
~ have to buy another to keep him busy to-morrow night if it’s wet.’ 

That’s the impression. He doesn’t speak for anybody. We've alwavs 
had in this country a group of intellectuals who, whether they cahed 
themselves Catholic or Anglo-Catholic, are really Protesiant emigrés, 
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to whom Catholicism is not at all the ritual habit practised by Italian j 
peasants or Irish labourers, but a kind of wall to back against while . 
denouncing fellow-Protestants: Recently this group have had an- 
excellent opportunity of augmenting themselves.. Any amount of “ 
young men of the better classes have discovered the class war, and 
naturally would like to find a way round it which does not involve the 
apparent, impossibilities of the proletarian revolution. It looks a good ' 

_ chance for Catholicism. The difficulty is that though Dawson & Co. 
find plenty of interest in poring over old Marx and trying to tie him 
up, they can’t get a kick out of Catholic doctrine. It bores them. Time 
and again a sense of duty drives them to read up $t. Thomas or some- 
bedy, but as soon as they come across anything that looks like a 
brick, back they come joyfully to throw it at Marx. This is very good . 
for the Marxians, no doubt, keeps them spry and active, but it must 
hold up the tide of Catholic conversion considerably. 

Somehow, it is idle thinking. Trying to show that Communism and 
Fascism are very similar forms of the totalitarian. state (except that 
Communism’s a religion); or that Marxism is really a liberal-bour- 
geois-democratic product of the nineteenth century (except that it’s 
ynot democratic, of course); that Marx’s view of history is very like 
_ the Christian view (except, . . . etc.)..And ending up, with the dim but 
not uncertain conclusion that probably the Fascist Totalitarian State | 
will suit Catholics best, for it will very likely let them keep their 
religion. Keep their religion in what way? This: ‘‘Nothing is more . 
useful than to look upon the world-as it really is and at the same’ 
time to look elsewhere for a solace for its troubles.” 

JACK COMMON. 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS OF HISTORY. By F. A. Ridley (Wishart) 6s. 

The first section of Mr. Ridley’s book traces the course of human 
history through two gigantic epochs to the present day. Thus the 
“‘prehistoric age of Communism in poverty,” where men strove in 
common effort to wrest a subsistence from hostile naturé and from | 
which no leisure-permitting esurplus resulted, was followed by an 
“epoch of the partial eke .-. . obtained by part of mankind ‘by 
soulless and ceaseless exploitation of the other part.’ It is the- 

author’s thesis that this latter ‘‘civilisation,’’ developing from .the 
ancient Oriehtal Theocracy to the early non-machine slave ere ee 
of the Mediterranean empirés, decaying via the Fascism of the. 
"Cæsars to form a feudalism in which grew the roots of a machine 
capitalism, has now reached thé parting of the ways. Either mankind’. 
will relapse via the Fascism of Hitler, Mussolini, and the like to yei. ’ 
-another dark.age of barbarism, or it will take a momentous step 
forward to a new social era, ‘‘the Communism of plenty.” S 
All this is-done well, apart from a tendency to recapitulate ground. 
. -already - covered—repetition which -Mr. Ridley’s lucidity | renders’ 
entirely unnecessary. 
_TIn.the second part the author discusses the fallacies of Social Credit 
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“and Distributism, deals shortly with Anarchism, and adds his own 
‘-opinion to the Stalin-Trotsky controversy. 
The revolutionary solution, comprising the whole of the last section 
of the book, may be summed up in Mr. Ridley’s own words :— 
‘* . . we should demand from the classes that alone can make the 
revolution not more production, but an act of moral heroism which 
is, at bottom, also an act of self-presefvation. .. .’’ 
To that understanding of man’s historic mission which alone will 
provide the impetus for ‘‘mordl heroism,” the 300 pages of At the 
Cross-roads of History is indeed a valuable contribution. 
DONALD BRUCE. 


ü 


_ THE CHEMISTRY OF THOUGHT. By Claude A. Claremont (Allen and 
J Unwin) 8s. 6d. l 
To some readers of these pages, themselvës engrossed in current 
political or even literary conflicts and interests, Mr. Claremont’s 
inquiry: into the nature, or rather the workings, of thought may seem 
to suggest a remote, indeed an academic subject and essay. I should 
“like to suggest their error. To understand thinking may not appear 
‘an immediate means towards improving it, and yet, if the thesis of 
these pages has any substance, it should be so. Very briefly, that 
thesis is that all types of mental operation—artistic, scientific, 
the simplest ‘‘practical,’’ the most involved ‘‘abstract’’—can be 
described in terms of some or all of seven constant ‘‘elements,’’ for 
the isolation and description of two of which, and these two the most 
fundamental, he claims a certain novelty. First of these two is “the 
complex unit,’’ in practice growing ever more complex by fusion. 
Walking is a very complex action which must be learnt ;.talking the 
same: we fuse them to the further unit walking-and-talking, and 
again to that add thinking and other accomplishments. Mr. 
Claremont suggests such fusion of “‘pre-existing complex units” to 
-be ‘‘the prototype of the creative moment in general,’’ which is a 
fusion of ‘‘understandings.’’ We come to, as the vital basis of such 
understandings, the second of his new “elements’’—the direct percep- 
_ ton of the inexorable necessity of cause-and-effect: the power to see 
instantaneously what, in given conditions, must result. As in the case 
of the previous “units,” this perception starts with the simplest cases 
and builds up therefrom ever-increasing complexities. Intelligence is 
the power to utilise such complex perceptions, its degree increasing 
in direct ratio to the degree of complexity. (The other ‘‘character,”* 
‘‘manipulative,’’ purposive and other elements are of course involved, 
-but these two are primary.) 
Here definitely is a basis for ‘‘intelligence’’-training, in or out of _. 
- school. But the matter goes deeper. Mr. Claremont gives a large 
s Section of his book to demonstrating the adequacy of his ‘‘elements’’ 
to describe the process of artistic creation, culminating in a view of 
inspiration as the ‘‘sudden running-together of previously prepared 
units,” of course on a very high level. It is, as he sets it forth, persua~_ 
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sive, and I think important, for in arriving at it he has run an 
unbroken chain of direct contact with necessity—that is, reality— 
from the lowest tc the highest points. Inspiration, in whatever field, 
springs from a sudden widening of the field of perceived reality, of 
insight into that which is and that which must be. `> 

These seem tò me Mr. Claremont’s main themes, but there is other 
matter which will prove of ‘special interest to educationists (he is 3 
practising advocate of Montessori methods), and he runs a brave 
lance also against Behaviourism and against hide-bound materialism. 
He writes most freshly and clearly throughout. 

GEOFFREY WEST. 


ART AND INDUSTRY. By Herbert Read (Faber) ras. 6d. 
INDUSTRIAL ART EXPLAINED. By John Gloag (Allen & Unwin) 5s. 

There was-Gautier’s'red waistcoat, of course, but Aestheticism was 
not a way of life until the end of last century: until, that is, Art, 
squeezed right out of the active body of bourgeois society, was made 
at last to subsist in self-sufficient clots. 

In 1874, Stéphane Mallarmé, perhaps the finest wsthete and per- 
haps the finest poetic charlatan of all time, brought out La Dernière 
Mode: Gazetie du Monde et de la Famille, a paper which promulgate: 
‘les lois et les vrais principes de la vie tout esthétique, avec Ventcnte 
des moindres détails: toilettes, bijoux, mobiliers et jusqu’aux spec- 
tacles et menus de diners . . .’ To-day, on the one hand, all esthetics 
is confined within the private vocabulary of the individual tripes; oi 
some, like Mr. Adrian Stokes and {at a different level) Mr. Arnold 
Haskell, make themselves a personal ethic out of other people’s mus- 
cular control. And, on the other hand, Mallarmé’s scope 1s extended 
to embrace fountain: ‘pens, tea-pots, vernier depth-gauges, ovens, 
scissors, radiators, and aeroplanes. | l 

Art and Industry’s æstheticism is in this latter kind. Mr. Read was 
an interesting poet when he wrote poetry; he was an interesting 


lite rary critic when he wrote literary criticism; he was an interesting | 


critic of pictures when he wrote criticism of pictures. And he is an 
interesting: sub-Art esthete now. He knows all about all the sub-arts ; 
his taste is delicate and concentrated; his professors’ talk does not 
sound like p:ofessors’ talk; and his book itself (but for some of the 
type) is a fine sample of the sub-art of bcok-production. 

The trouble is that Mr. Read is not entirely happy with a stream- 
lined tea-pot: as it was in his’ poetic, literary-critical and pictorial 
phases, he is still inclined to go a-whoring after social- usefulness. 
That is to say, Mr. Read keeps an uneasy eye all the time on Society 
{its problems, values and functioning), which leaves his zestheticism. 
impure. Strange things have come of this ambivalence before: the 
peroration of Phases of English Poetry, for instance, in 1928, where 
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poets are urged to save Society and their own souls by surreptitiously, | 


introducing a loftier tone into the music-halls. And now Mr. Read— | 
though he makes no mention of Cizek—-has high idee arts: aoe 
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crafts in schools, which ought eventually to make assthetes of us all. 
But this does not interfere with his book’s photographs and lovely 
lay-out. ‘ > 
Mr. Gloag’s book is a competent and readable history of sub-Ar' 
in general. It would make a useful text-book in Mr. Read’s schools. 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN TEMPERAMENT. By Erwin Schrodinger 
(Allen & Unwin) 7s. Od. 

Among non-scientists, the commonest attitude of our time is a 
materialism, a belief that matter’ is an ultimate reality, a neutral 
substance whose motions ‘‘cause’’ all thought and feelings. It is a 
belief which underlies the common attitude to religion, politics and 
art; but it is a belicf which is becoming less and less useful in the 
sciences themselves, and especially in physics. For over two cen- 
_.turies the concept of inert substantial matter, continucus or atomic, 
“was the basis of all physical science: it was thought that if certain 
general laws were known, and if the positions and velocities of al! 
the ultimate psriicles, or the stresses and densities of the continuous 
medium, were observed, then the whole future of that system could 
- be foretold. The belief was an extremely fruitful one, but gradually 
“it became necessary to postulate smaller and smaller -sizes for the 
ultimate particles and waves, and to -ascribe to these hypothetical 
units properties very different from those of the gross forms and lumps 
of matter which we know directly. Furthermore, it is impossible, 
even in principle, to determine the position of an ultimate particle 
without disturbing its velocity by an indeterminate amount, for every 
observation is an activity, an interchange of at least one quantum 
of action between the observer and the thing observed. There are 
other objections and anomalies too, both in atomic and in wave- 
theory, and the result is, on the one hand, a tendency to regard all 
physical “‘laws’’ as merely statistical probabilities, and on the other, 
to forswear conceptual models and ‘“‘ultimate particles’’ and, aban- 
doning ‘‘causes’’ altogether, to look for nothing beyond mathematical 
E between the quantities directly observed. This is a 

return to the strict Newtonian view of science, and in time it may 
have a very profound influence on our mental habits in other fields: 
it may, for example, lead to an important restatement of Marxism. 

Professor Schrodinger has written by far the best of the many 
books which handle this theme: he pursues a wary and judicious 
course between those who attempt to explain ““bourgeois’’ science 
as a product of a particular economic environment, and those who 
regard it as a body of absolute objective truth independent of the 
wishes and intentions of the scientists themselves. He recognises the 
part which desires and mental habits play in the selection of a field 
of investigation and a form of expression,’ yet at the same time he 
recognises the apparently unpractical play element which ts found 
in scientific inquiry as it is in poetry. His book contains many shrewd 
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observations and is all the more valuable because he is content to 


_ make the observations without hastily trying to build a philosophic 


system. Materialism, in the sense of Hobbes or of the nineteenth 
century, is no longer of any use in advanced physical research, but 
Professor ‘Schrodinger i is not stampeded into an equally unsuitable 
idealism. Meanwhile, in elementary science, we still make use of the 
old materialism and so unwittingly decide the way in which the next 
generation: will consider problems far removed from elementary 
science. : ‘MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


CALL BACK YESTERDAY. By Geraint Goodwin (Cape) 6s. 
BLIND GUNNER. By Rupert Crofi-Cooke (Jarrolds) 7s. 6d. 
1 LE ALONE. By R. G. Goodyear (Boriswood) 7s: ‘6d. 

Mr. Goodwin’s particular mixture of. novel and autobiography tells 
a little of the story of unother of those Celtic and rather rootless 
young men who come to London to achieve through journalism 


freedom, fame and individuality. After some passages dealing sensi- | 


tively with hospital life, and some shadowy feminine encounters tn 
es the book rises to its best part in accounts of George Moore’s 
letters and conversations. Perhaps Mr. Goodwin's own Swords best 
describe his vague story: ‘‘The acid heart of the Celt is offset by an 
ingratiating manner which foolish people call charm.” 

Tevolieon is the theme of Blind Gunner, revolution as conducted 
in a South American republic, where. the citizens will shout of the 
same man, “Viva!” and “A le muerte!” as indifferently, if more 
lustily, as the waitress calls for “Egg on toast twice.’’ Over against 
this casual relish for revolution are grouped the qualities of the 


handful of genuine fanatics, their pec cntry, . . dogma, spite and- 


idealism. Thé picture of the hot and garish city, is dominated by the 
figure cf the dictator Torriente, ageing, disillusioned, sensualist, 
owing his life to the action of one girl who genuinely loved him. In 
stvle, the story is bright and easy, “but is it only the illusion of one 
reader that Mr. Cr oft-Cooke’ 5 prose has the trick ‘of dropping into 
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The father of the heroine of J Le Alone had umpired for England. 
This thought might lend some wonder to one’s next visit to Lords. 
The heroine herself, Lyddie Gossett, a stout, stepdash, self-indulgent 
middle-aged spinster, is left, after his death, to fend for herself as 


“housekeeper and then as a worker in a millinery factory, finally 


sinking into a careless vacfity and into paralysis before dying, in 
the infirmary. Lyddie is a.figure almost terrifyingly real in her animal 
enjoyment of food and warm beds;~in fact, the almost fatiguing 
insistence on the pleasure of eating unsophisticated savoury food 
makes one wonder if some such quotation as ‘‘Meat’s for the belly: 

Y might not have stood more appropriately on the title-page. than” 
the words from Sappho:which give the book its title. Moments of 
higher excitement come to her from films or whist-drives, but om 


the whole it is by reason of sensuousness unredeemed that Ey ddio 
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appeals so successfully to our sympathy, and it is from the. warm 
pettiness of comfort that the ‘terror of life is conveyed to us and 
strikes home- E DORIS N. DALGLISH. 


LITERATURE. B) y Philip Henderson Cr wentieth ‘Century Library” 

The Bodley Head) 3s. 6d. 

WAITING FOR. NOTHING. By Tom pe He with arf Introduction by 
Theodore Dreiser (Constable) 7S. 

Mr. Henderson’s intention, which was excellent, was, I gather to 
present a brief Marxian account of Literature, or, rather, of litera- 
tures, taking universal intelligibility and social usefulness as bis 
primary values. Unfortunately, Mr. Henderson soon reveals that he 
possesses neither the critical ceumen nor the historical understanding 
necessary such a task. As far as I follow his argument, Mr. Henderson 
very rightly and familiarly condemns modera literature because it is 
the ‘product of a minority culture; but he dismisses most of the litera- 
ture of the past apparently because its authors had not the foresight 
to read Das Kapital before the book was written. 


It must be recognised that ‘‘minority culture” is by no means 
characteristic of our time, but that it has always been the incubator 
of all Western esthetic and philosophic and scientific creation, and 
that it.is only in our time that minority culture has become inadequate 
because a Mass Culture has become possible and even necessary. To 


` attempt to discover Socialist tendencies in Shakespeare-is to betray 


an immense ignorance of the historical process and to deny the 


“necessity of the past which Marx made clear. Marlowe was quite 
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as revolutionary in his time as Sholokov is in ours. . But Mr. 
Henderson finds it easier to give three or more cheers: thr the Future 
than to set himself to a serious study of the past and the present. He 


` prefers to exclaim that-‘‘those of us who feel life sapped and vitiated 


with the fumes of an expiring individualist culture, will meet the 


demands of a new collective life joyously’’. . . with swastika-banners 
‘and Fubber-truncheons, no doubt. Gisdkov is celebrated, while Blake 


is despised as an expiring individualist... . . 
At any rate, this sort of bouncing antt-historical pseudo- Marxian 


‘futurism has nothing whatever to do with the facts of contemporary 


Europe, and especially present-day England. Possibly some pedple 
may find it stimulating, like a tot of whisky; and under its momen- 
tary influence might go so far as to-avish to tip off à policeman’s 
helmet. Nevertheless it is not goo@ literary, or any other kind of, 


_ criticism: it is reactionary balderdash. It attempts to divert interest 


from realities by suggesting that our social problems can be solved 


by a cheery Ivarianism, and our confounded literary problems by 
-simply writing in a way that will be understood by penny-journalists 


and their readers. .Mr. Henderson’s popular little book cary onlv 
delude the people who most need to be educated into the truth: that 
is; the majority of people. 
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I would be doing Mr. Henderson an injustice, though, if I faile 
to mention that his book contains one or two interesting quotations 


I wonder what Mr. Tom Kromer would have to say abou: Mr’ 
Henderson’s new, joyous ‘‘collective lfe”? It is very wluminatinjr to 
read these books together. “When a stiff’s (a down-and-out’s) gut is 
empty, hc hasn’t~zot the guts to start anything. When his gut js full, 
he just doesn’t sce any use incraising hell. What does a stiff want to 
. raise hell for when his belly is full?” There is nothing to add to ihis} 
cuotation, by way of comment on Mr. Kromer’s terrible novel. I must >- 
tell people to read it, but I cannot promise that they will enjoy it. 

MICHAEL SAYERS. 


IMAGINATION AND HUMAN NATURE., By Livingston Welch (Kegan Paul} 
7s. Od. 

The author of this book has used the concept Imagination as a key 
to the principal interpretations of human naiure and the universe in 
‘Vestern {hought from its classical beginnings to the present dav. 
rhe task is, of course, an extremely complicated one, invutving a 
clear definition not only of the term Imagination, but of the terms 
‘Reason and Nature, before the varying attitudes for which they have 
done service can be usefully discussed. The author has performed this 
task lucidly and with scholarly thoroughness; and although his ahr 
has been to expja‘n and interpret the attitudes to man and nature of 
past and contemporary thinkers rather than to criticise them or to 
add an original theory of his own, his book can be strongly recom- 
mended as providing a basis for one of the most urgent of present- 
dav critical -»sks—the tasle of overcoming the barren dualism o 
Imagination and Peason which has obtained for the past two hundrec 
vears and which has led, on the one hand, to the mechanisation c. 
human life, and, on the other, to the isolation and impotence of thr 
creative imagination. KENNETH STOCKS. 
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